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WHAT HAPPENS 
IF DETERRENCE 
FAILS? 


DR. JOSEPH D. DOUGLASS, JR 


HIS question emerged ‘in the late 1960s 

during the reaction to the U.S. Mutual 

Assured Destruction (MAD) policy. Pear 
ple had grown concerned that while MAD 
might be a good deterrent, it did not provide, | 
much guidance for national survival should 
deterrence fail. 

Serious questions were raised about how 
“mutual” the philosophy really was, and wheth- 
er it would maintain its credibility in a crisis if 
the Soviet Union had different beliefs. Ag the 
Soviet forces ew both quantitatively and 

qualitatively, and in a manner in both regards 
quite different from what the MAD proponents 
had. projected, the concern grew further and 
triggered a succession of U.S. nuclear war pol- 


icy studies. 





Such studies, whether they be for emergency 
management, continuity of government, force 
survivability, targeting, or recovery and recon- 
stitution, depend most heavily on the scenario. 
The scenario lays out what is expected to 
happen or what appears prudent to anticipate. 
Policies and plans are both conceived and 
evaluated as they enable the nation to cope 
with the scenario or influence its development. 

In recent years, the scenario for nuclear war 
that appears to have received almost exclusive 
attention in the policy and planning process is 
the limited Soviet preemptive counterforce at- 
tack scenario. 
mainly attack the U.S. strategic nuclear capabil- 
ity. They strive to reduce collateral damage and, 
where possible, avoid targeting cities. The 
strike is usually limited or carefully restricted, 
but in some cases it can even be fairly massive 
when command/control, communications, and 


In this scenario, the Soviets 


other military targets are assumed to be targeted. 

In January 1974, Defense Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger announced a new selective target- 
ing strategy for nuclear war. The basis for this 
change was the limited counterforce scenario. 
The rationale was that the President should 
not have to choose between an all MAD or 
nothing response in such a scenario. Greater 
flexibility was required to cope with the less 
than all-out attack. This flexibility was the 
essence of the new selective targeting strategy. ! 

Following the unanticipated growth in So- 
viet nuclear capabilities in the mid-1970s, espe- 
cially their improvements in payload capacity 
and delivery accuracy, this scenario became 
even more popular. With the Soviet improve- 
ments, Minuteman and bomber survivability 
became serious issues. This, in turn, imparted 
increased concern that the Soviets might be 
able to target and destroy these strategic com- 
ponents while holding our cities hostage to 
coerce the President into not responding with 
what then would be regarded as a suicidal deci- 
sion. Again, the driving scenario was a limited 
counterforce preemptive strike by the Soviet 
Union. 


Further consideration of this scenario led to 
these questions: 


e How should the United States use what- 
ever residual capability remained after such a 
strike? 

e What residual capability or strategic nu- 
clear “‘reserves’’ were required? 


This shifted policy and planning attention 
into the previously neglected realm of pro- 
tracted nuclear war. Again, the main scenario 
is a limited counterforce exchange in which 
both sides exercise mutual restraint out of their 
own self-interest, and both search for ways of 
resolving the conflict short of total destruction. 

To a considerable extent, the reason these 
scenarios are selected is not necessarily that 
they are quite likely. Rather, reading between 
the lines, they seem to be selected because they 
are interesting. They are not trivial, they are 
not impossible, they stimulate the imagina- 
tion, and, in general, they have a more or less 
(relatively speaking) ‘“‘happy”’ ending. 

And thus it is with the scenarios involving 
limited nuclear counterforce attacks. Where 
mutual restraint is exercised, there exists the 
possibility of intrawar negotiation. There also 
exists the possibility of substantially altering 
the consequences of war by not basing missiles 
in one’s backyard. The counterforce scenarios 
do not signal the end of the world, and, there- 
fore, it may be worth allocating effort and re- 
sources to prepare for such possibilities. While 
challenging, they are not totally demoralizing 
and almost appear workable. 

The possible problem is that while they may 
be interesting, logical, and even sensible, there 
is very little support for them evident in Soviet 
military doctrine, which is Soviet state policy, 
or in Soviet military strategy, as expressed in 
their military writings that we have obtained. 
This is not an isolated opinion. Several profes- 
sional analysts have searched for interest in 
limited strategic nuclear war, or in counter- 
force exchanges, in the available Soviet mili- 
tary and party literature and have been unable 
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to identify any even moderate support.? 

Certainly, these limited counterforce scenar- 
ios are all possible, if for no other reason than 
no one knows what will happen once nuclear 
weapons begin flying between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. In fact, the best way 
to lose one’s credibility is to argue that any 
scenario is much better or poorer than someone 
else’s scenario. 

On the other hand, the types of scenarios that 
would reflect more fully Soviet statements on 
military doctrine and strategy (i.e., that would 
reflect how they say they will fight the war 
where the audience appears to be their own 
officer corps) rarely seem to be addressed in 
U.S. policy or nuclear deterrence studies. And 
even should the United States become prepared 
for the counterforce variety of scenario, we 
might still be unprepared for the type of war 
the Soviets discuss in their literature. More- 
over, by being unprepared, we might ulti- 
mately encourage the Soviets to plan to wage 
exactly the type of war we would like to avoid 
and which makes the counterforce variety in- 
teresting in the first place. 

The priority goal of the United States is to 
deter nuclear war. But deterrence, like beauty, 
“is altogether in the eye of the beholder’’— 
here, the Soviet Union. While U.S. analyses 
and scenario constructs are valuable, useful, 
informative, and the essential input to the pol- 
icy planning process, it still seems important 
not to lose sight of what the Soviets may be- 
lieve. Therefore, in the process of conducting 
the various nuclear policy, targeting, force 
modernization, and civil defense studies, it 
would seem prudent to give equal time and 
attention to scenarios derived from evident So- 
viet military thinking. Even if many of these 
Soviet concepts seem inconceivable, they are 
still worth studying, if for no other reason than 
to isolate the qualities that make them incon- 
ceivable and, subsequently, to ensure that these 
qualities are not forgotten or allowed to atrophy. 

With this in mind, the following discussion 
examines and contrasts various aspects of So- 


viet military thought, as discussed in their in- 
ternal literature, with related aspects of the 
U.S. counterforce scenarios currently in vogue. 
The purpose is not to present a straw-man al- 
ternative, but rather to illustrate some types of 
complicating factors and problems that are 
rarely contained in the scenarios that seem to be 
used in the policy and planning process and 
that could be significant, should deterrence fail. 


Surprise and Preemption 

The importance of surprise dominates So- 
viet military thought. In launching an attack, 
the Soviets explain, it is important to catch the 
enemy by surprise so that the attack succeeds in 
destroying the enemy missiles before they can 
be launched back in an organized response. 

Surprise and preemption tend to be incom- 
patible concepts. This is inherent in the con- 
cept of preemption. To preempt is to strike 
when the enemy is poised and judged to be 
about to strike. Preemption, while better than 
striking second, is nota preferred Soviet strategy, 
because it is the enemy who is basically choos- 
ing the time of war.) Moreover, because the 
enemy is by definition ready for war, he is maxi- 
mally prepared to launch on warning a coun- 
terstrike. Thus, in preemption, the possibility 
of achieving surprise in general is minimized. 

In Soviet strategic writings, surprise is far 
more important than preemption because in 
preemption, independent of who initiates, the 
Soviet and U.S. missiles ‘‘pass each other over- 
head,” as the Soviets would say, and the main 
benefits of striking first are lost.’ All that 
preemption does is to prevent the other side 
from successfully seizing the initiative. 

In the counterforce scenarios, the Soviets 
preempt during a crisis. Both sides tend to be 
alert or fully generated in this scenario. One is 
led to this type of scenario because surprise is 
often equated with a “‘bolt-out-of-the-blue”’ at- 
tack, which comes in peacetime and as such is 
considered unreasonable. Unfortunately, a So- 
viet surprise first strike during a crisis, which 
could be a local war in some area of the world, 





actually may be a more difficult case to prepare 
for than a peacetime, bolt-out-of-the-blue at- 
tack. To the extent the Soviets assess that the 
United States is about to strike, the preemption 
scenario would be consistent with Soviet mili- 
tary writings. However, it would not seem to be 
Soviet preferred strategy because it loses the 
element of surprise. A scenario more in line 
with Soviet writings might be for the Soviets, 
within a crisis and having decided to go to war, 
to deflect the attention of the key decision- 
makers and prepare the grounds for a success- 
ful surprise first strike. This preparation could 
extend over several months. 

One approach might be to attempt to defuse 
the situation and eventually propose that the 
U.S. President meet with the Soviet General 
Secretary in a neutral city such as Geneva, to 
negotiate a mutually acceptable accommoda- 
tion. Then, after U.S. forces come off alert or 
stand-down, or when the President is en route 
to Geneva—that is, at the most unlikely mo- 
ment—the Soviets strike first. 

But this is not a preemptive strike. Rather it 
is a cool, carefully executed and concealed first 
strike. This scenario was specifically suggested 
by a former high-level East European political 
officer during a discussion of how the Soviets 
might go to war. Two very similar scenarios, with 
the United States cast as the bad guys, have been 
identified in the Soviet General Staff literature.> 

In the United States, while considerable at- 
tention is given to strategic warning, the pri- 
mary focus of the decision process appears to be 
the receipt of timely tactical warning informa- 
tion from sensors, for example, warning of 
missile launchings from the early warning sat- 
ellites. This appears to differ from the Soviet 
thinking in two regards: First, the decision in- 
formation considered most important in Soviet 


writings is strategic warning information from 
in-place agents. The Soviets want to know 
about a decision to attack before missiles are 
launched. Second, while warning information 
is essential, equal emphasis is placed on the 
decision to take action as part of the warning 
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process. As the Soviets have analyzed surprise 
in the past, what was critical was not so much 
the lack of information but rather the failure to 
make decisions and take actions based on what 
information was available. 

Consequently, to achieve surprise, in addi- 
tion to employing secrecy to withhold impor- 
tant information, many actions to deflect or 
inhibit the opposition’s decision process should 
be anticipated, such as the deliberate insertion 
of distracting and conflicting information and 
misleading the key decision-makers and their ad- 
visors regarding Soviet intentions. For example, 


In modern conditions, surprise action is of im- 
portance for the successful execution of strategic 
missions and the subsequent achievement of stra- 
tegic goals. The concealed execution of all pre- 
paratory measures and the deeply planned, active 
supply of misinformation to the enemy side 
about the true plans may catch the enemy troops 
unaware, lower their resistance potential and 
their effective counter-action, and at the same 
time ensure the successful execution of the as- 
signed mission.°® 


Another especially important dimension of 
surprise that receives emphasis in the Soviet 
literature is military intelligence, in which the 
Soviets strive to disable, covertly if possible, 
both the sensors that otherwise would warn the 
United States that an attack was under way and 
the major command communication links that 
would be used to direct time-critical events 
such as warning, launching airplanes, and di- 
recting a response.’ 

This activity probably only needs to succeed 
for twenty minutes to be successful. It clearly is 
called for in the Soviet literature and is an 
identified activity for both in-place and in- 
serted sabotage teams as reported in the early 
1970s by a former KGB officer who had been 
responsible for operating the sabotage network 
in Great Britain. His plans included the sabo- 
tage, immediately before a surprise attack on 
Great Britain, of radar stations, communica- 
tion centers, and other essential defense instal- 
lations. One specific high-priority target was 
the Fylingdales ballistic-missile early-warning 
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radar. His plans coordinated the activities of 
teams of British traitors (several hundred) and 
in-place Soviet agents as well as Soviet assault 
forces that were to land from the North Sea 
with explosives. The importance of this activ- 
ity aiso was reinforced by a second KGB officer 
who had served as captain of an elite KGB 
spetsnaz (sabotage, etc.) team.° 

Such activities could be undertaken to ac- 
complish important strategic missions before 
the war really starts. For example, production, 
transportation, and communications are di- 
rectly tied to electric power. A dozen sabotage 
teams directed by knowledgeable and compe- 
tent power engineers could make the Northeast 
power failure of 1965 look like child’s play— 
and this power failure has not gone unnoticed 
in the classified Soviet General Staff litera- 
ture.'° A concerted Soviet effort could also be 
undertaken to disrupt U.S. reconnaissance, 
warning, and emergency communication Ca- 
pabilities prior to or coincident with the 
launching of Soviet missiles. 

Another neglected dimension of this prob- 
lem includes political, ideological, and subver- 
sive actions that might be undertaken on the 
eve of war. The Soviet logic is quite straight- 
forward. Such measures deteriorate the ene- 
my’s political and morale state and “‘the lower 
this state is, the easier it will be to achieve 


surprise and the more serious consequences it 
will produce.”'! The types of measures called for 


include propaganda, protest marches (perhaps 
even bordering on insurrection), and sabotage. 

If one considers the relative ease with which 
people and material can be smuggled into the 
United States, the increased training of indi- 
genous U.S. terrorist groups by the Soviet Un- 
ion and its surrogates,'? the dismantling of 
U.S. internal security apparatus in the mid- 
1970s, and so forth, the potentially harmful 
consequences to the decision process of even 
uncoordinated activities in a severe crisis should 
raise a number of uncomfortable questions. 
The panic that could be produced could be 
orders of magnitude more severe and uncon- 


trollable than was experienced in October 1962. 

It is not inconceivable that such activities 
could seriously disable the United States’ abil- 
ity to go to war. And such activities directed 
toward exactly such a goal are called for in the 
Soviet military and party literature. 

The inherent potential for disruption and 
distraction in the United States either overtly or 
covertly under the cover of protest seems large 
and is not treated in the counterforce scenarios 
and nuclear war games. Rarely do any games or 
studies seriously address the range of problems 
that might emerge before the ‘‘button”’ is 
pushed. 


Conflict Scope 

Nuclear war scenarios in the United States 
normally address only the nuclear exchange. 
While peripheral activities sometimes are in- 
cluded to add context and provide a degree of 
realism, they are at best just that—peripheral. 
Again, the Soviet approach appears to be quite 
different from the U.S. approach. 

First, the Soviets do not appear to approach 
nuclear war as just a nuclear exchange. As 
counseled in their basic party-military text, 
Marxism-Leninism on War and Army, 


Such a war should not be thought of as a gigantic 
technical enterprise alone—as a launching of an 
enormous number of missiles with nuclear war- 
heads to destroy the vital objectives and man- 
power of the enemy, or as operations by the 
armed forces alone.' 
All forces are to be used and coordinated in 
their plans—army, navy, air force—and all 
means are to be used—chemical, conventional, 
electronic, and intelligence—each to its best 
advantage. 

And, second, the latter portion of this con- 
cept, nonmilitary forces are also included in 
their general war plans. 

Nuclear war is acomplex and many-sided pro- 
cess, which in addition to the operation of the 
armed forces will involve economic, diplomatic 
and ideological forms of struggle.'4 

With the outbreak of war all means of policy- 
making are directed towards victory, towards 





achieving the political aims of the war. They are 
not achieved by the armed forces alone. Eco- 
nomic and ideology struggle, open and secret 
diplomacy, and other forms of struggle, are used 
not only to further the armed struggle but also to 
supplement it, and in aggregate with it they are 
able to break the will! of the enemy to resist, and 
thus secure victory.!> 

Included as a part of the ideology and other 

forms of struggle are the propaganda, sabo- 

tage, and revolutionary actions discussed earlier. 





“The mass use 
of nuclear weap- 
ons in the first 
moments and 
hours of a war 
which has begun 
will undermine the economic might of 
the enemy, put out of commission centers 





of control of its armed forces and state, 
and lead to the destruction of the main 
groupings of troops, including strategic 
nuclear forces.” 


MARSHAL OF THE SOVIET UNION N. KRYLO\ 





Third, nuclear war is discussed as a global 
war between two opposed coalitions in the So- 
viet literature. All areas of the world are in- 
volved and prepared in advance as part of the 
Soviet concept for general war. This prepara- 
tion is called ‘‘preparing the territory.’’ It even 
may include the development of revolutionary 
centers in various strategic regions during 
peacetime, including within the United States. 
As described by a former East European politi- 
cal officer, these centers, besides being bases fo 
the revolutionary movements in peacetime, 
also have important roles in general war, spe- 
cifically, in the disruption of U.S. communica- 
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tions and intelligence facilities overseas and in 
the overseas movement (staging) of Soviet mili- 
tary forces.'° This could be very important in a 
prewar stage, assuming that the war could 
grow out of a crisis in some limited area of the 
world, and especially in a postwar or pro- 
tracted war phase where recovery may depend 
on the availability of overseas resources. 

While “‘peripheral’’ Soviet activities may be 
peripheral insofar as the basic missile exchange 
portion of the scenario is concerned, which 
itself may be incorrect, this does not seem to be 
true during the threat period, wherein they 
might materially affect the U.S. capability go- 
ing into the exchange, or soon after the conclu- 
sion of the major opening nuclear salvos. The 
non-ICBM forces that remain and the relative 
ability of the Soviet and U.S. high commands 
to husband these resources at the beginning of 
the war and direct them in a coordinated and 
meaningfully focused manner from a national 
rather than major command perspective fol- 
lowing the main exchange could be an impor- 
tant factor in defining the command, control, 
communications, and intelligence (C*I) require- 
ments for fighting after the initial exchange 
and in determining how the war ends. 

At present, these aspects of Soviet strategy 
seem to receive but scant attention in the U.S. 
counterforce scenarios, although their impor- 
tance is constantly stressed throughout the So- 
viet party and military literature. 


The First Nuclear Strike 

How one characterizes the first strike is an 
especially critical aspect of the scenario. The 
counterforce scenarios that are in vogue range 
from the strictly counterstrategic missiles vari- 
ety to the massive counterforce attack in which 
other military and C’*l targets are included. The 
common ingredient is hypothesized Soviet in- 
terest in limiting collateral damage and in 
holding U.S. cities hostage as negotiating lev- 
erage to deter the United States from striking 
Soviet cities. This notion of mutual restraint is 
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central to the “‘interesting”’ scenarios. 
Unfortunately, Soviet thinking about nuclear 
war as reflected in their literature appears to be 
quite different from U.S. thinking. If it comes, 
the Soviets say it will be the decisive battle. 
Phat is, it will determine which system, capi- 
talism or communism, will triumph and which 
will be defeated. The Soviet objective is the 
total defeat of capitalism. This is to be accom- 
plished rapidly, in the first strike if possible. 
Gradualism does not appear to be a Soviet 
concept. As explained in 1968 by the Chief of the 
Soviet General Staff, Marshal M. V. Zakharov, 


As we know prenuclear strategy had to be con- 
tent with gradualness in its actions and with an 
accumulation of tactical and operational results, 
thus building the structure of victory brick by 
brick. The core of this strategy can be expressed in 
the demand that only blows of ever-increasing 
force can crush the enemy 

Nuclear strategy demands otherwise. Only the 
maximum concentration of force in the first 
strike (or strikes) can crush the enemy. 


[he possibility of achieving strategic results 
at the start of the war is the essence of the 
revolution in military strategy brought about 
by nuclear weapons. Accordingly, Soviet doc- 
trine calls for constant readiness to deliver nu- 
clear strikes and the attainment of victory in the 
“shortest possible time.’’!* 

Western counterforce scenarios tend only to 
consider the readiness requirement. They al- 
most totally ignore the Soviet objectives of vic- 
(which by definition the United States 
considers impossible)!® and of achieving it in 


tory 


the shortest possible time. 

The most immediate Soviet strategic goals 
appear to be selected to bring about or at least 
determine to the extent possible the total defeat 
of the United States and our allies right at the 
beginning of the initial period of war. As ex- 
plained by Marshal N. I. Krylov, head of the 
Strategic Missile Force in 1967, 

The mass use of nuclear weapons in the first 


moments and hours of a war which has begun 
will undermine the economic might of the enemy, 


put out of commission centers of control of its 
armed forces and state, and lead to the destruction 
of the main groupings of troops, including stra- 
tegic nuclear forces. This will insure achieve- 
ment of the main strategic goals of war in its very 
beginning and will determine the entire subse- 
quent military-political situation. 


The strategic nuclear military forces are to be 
destroyed mainly to limit real and potential 
damage to the Soviet Union. All other military 
forces are to be destroyed to disarm the enemy 
so that he is unable to defend himself or offer 
any organized military resistance to subsequent 
Soviet actions; and, as a derivative of this pro- 
cess, to demoralize any residual enemy military 
forces and the surviving population. 





“Destruction and 
neutralization of 
the enemy econom- 
ic potential have 





become one of the 

basic missions in 
war. A change in the economic condi- 
tions of a country or coalition of states is 
immediately reflected in political condi- 
tions and in the moral-psychological 
condition of the population and army.” 


COLONEL M. SHIROKO\ 





Additionally, the capability to rebuild mili- 
tary forces (i.e., the economy) also must be de- 
stroyed both because of its importance in the 
postexchange struggle for supremacy and, again, 
because of its obvious effect on morale. 


The economy, which is one of the main spheres 
in the struggle between socialism and capitalism, 
has become the most important target of armed 
combat. Destruction and neutralization of the 
enemy economic potential have become one of 
the basic missions in war. A change in the eco- 





nomic conditions of a country or coalition of 
states is immediately reflected in political condi- 
tions and in the moral-psychological condition 
of the population and army. 


The morale needs to be so utterly destroyed that 
the entire people give up and do what they are 
told without opposition. This is the evident 
Soviet goal, and it is to be accomplished rap- 
idly, immediately if possible, at the start of the 
war. Strategic success, the Soviets state, is 
achieved not only through destroying the ene- 
my’s nuclear strike potential and major enemy 
troop concentrations but also by simultaneous 
annihilation of the enemy’s war-economic po- 
tential and by disorganization of governmental 
and military control. 

Unfortunately, neither counterforce target- 
ing nor mutual restraint are concepts that one 
encounters in Soviet military thought, except 
as treated in their analyses of U.S. concepts. 
This is not to say that the Soviets are not inter- 
ested in limiting damage. They most certainly 
are. This is why surprise is so important in 
their strategy. But, in Soviet strategy, one limits 
damage by destroying the enemy’s forces, by 
“tearing the nuclear stings from the jaws of the 
enemy” before they can be used against the 
Soviet Union.?? The Soviets do not appear 
likely to depend on the good graces of the 
enemy for their basic survival—especially con- 
sidering the gross uncertainties, confusions, 
and problems of control that they believe (as 
does the United States) will characterize a nu- 
clear war environment. 

Precisely what the Soviets would target and 
which targets would be struck in the first, sec- 
ond, or third wave are unknown. As a start 
toward building a representative scenario, ana- 
lysts might ask how most effectively and effi- 
ciently they might target to destroy the U.S. 
military and economic potential, to disrupt all 
government and military control, and to disor- 
ganize the activities of the United States as a 
whole.?4 In such a scenario, all means should 
be employed in attacking targets, not just nu- 
clear means. Depending on the target, its loca- 
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tion, and the nature of destruction required, 
nonnuclear means such as chemical or biologi- 
cal agents, radio electronic combat (REC) mea- 
sures, and so forth, might be preferable to nu- 
clear strikes. 





“As a start to- 
ward building a 
representative sce- 





nario, analysts 


might ask how 
most effectively 
and efficiently they might target to destroy 
the U.S. military and economic potential, 
to disrupt all government and military 


control, and to disorganize the activities 
of the United States as a whole.” 
Majo} N. VASENDIN 


GENE 





Also, the Soviet approach appears to be mis- 
sion, not target, oriented. One mission might 
be to paralyze military production; another, to 
disrupt communications. The Soviets do not 
talk about destroying classes of targets, such as 
power plants or all military-industrial centers, 
to accomplish such missions. Rather, they talk 
of targeting important centers and “critical 
branches” where the critical branch might be 
some distance from the intended target. The 
Soviets also write at length about sectionaliz- 
ing the country by strikes on key transportation 
centers (airfield, rail, and road networks) and of 
destroying critical people (e.g., scientific and 
technical) and special industries (e.g., nucleat 
and chemical).?* 

If the Soviets follow their expressed strategic 
logic, in addition to strikes against military 
and C’I targets, one should expect substantial 
strikes (in terms of effectiveness) against se- 
lected facilities and even regions as required to 
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eliminate the United States as a military power 
for a long time and to destroy the people’s will 
to continue the war and possibly even to resist 
the introduction of a Soviet surrogate govern- 
ment and related occupational forces—that is, 
to ‘‘subjugate the United States to Soviet will.” 
The strike might well be directed to destroy 
most electrical power or its distribution to key 
segments of the country, oil refineries, com- 
munication and transportation centers, selected 
large high technology and industrial centers, 
and even segments of heavy industry and stra- 
tegic material stockpiles (e.g., petroleum). Areas 
spared or not struck would be either of second- 
ary importance or possibly would be important 
areas that the Soviets would like to preserve for 
their own use. 


Flexibility, Options, and CI 


Because of the anticipated severe nuclear 
environment—especially as regards possible 
disruption in communications, intelligence, 
and command—the missions designed to ac- 
complish the most immediate Soviet strategic 
goals would appear to be largely preplanned. 

But preplanned does not mean rigid or 
mindless. The Soviets stress the importance of 
maintaining control. This is reflected in their 
enormous investment to ensure the survival 
and continued functioning of their command, 
both party and military, or more specifically, of 
the Politburo, Secretariat, Defense Council, 
and General Staff and their counterpart organi- 
zations at all lower levels. 

Survivability and flexibility in command are 
essential to enable the Soviets to manage their 
forces to achieve more effectively, efficiently, 
and quickly their most immediate goals. While 
this battle-management capability would have 
the flexibility to play the tit-for-tat exchange or 
mutual restraint games, this facet of their capa- 
bility should not be confused with or used to 
obfuscate what appears to be the real intent 
behind their capability, nuclear war fighting. 

There is a tendency to confuse Western con- 


cepts of flexibility, i.e., options, with Soviet 
concepts of flexibility. Soviet battle-manage- 
ment capabilities are not discussed as provid- 
ing options—different buttons to push at the 
start of the war—but rather to fight a nuclear 
war after it has started. This requires not only 
that one seize the initiative, i.e., strike first with 
surprise if possible, but that one maintain the 
initiative until total victory is achieved. Main- 
taining the initiative is as important in Soviet 
writings on military and political strategy as 
seizing the initiative. The enemy is not to be 
allowed the opportunity to recover. No quarter 
is to be given, except possibly as a temporary 
expedient to improve the Soviet position. 
Again, as is typical of Soviet writings, the 
logic is clear and straightforward. The Soviets 
state that it would be wrong to assume that the 
enemy will cease operations after the main nu- 
clear strike. It is more likely that the enemy will 
continue to launch nuclear strikes, will seek to 
recover his remaining forces, and mobilize to 
continue his aggressive acts. Therefore, it is 
essential to maintain the initiative with the 
delivery of successive nuclear strikes while the 
ground forces shift to a decisive offensive de- 
signed to complete the aggressor’s defeat. 





The counterforce scenarios rarely seem to 
credit the Soviets with pursuing their expressed 
war aims, with striving to accomplish their most 
immediate strategic goals, or with maintaining 
the initiative. Most of the dialogue in the West, 
particularly that in the United States about op- 
tions and flexibility, only seems to sidestep the 
basic reality; namely, that the West is unwilling, 
unable,”¢ or possibly even afraid, especially in 
the sense of possibly making nuclear war more 
likely,?’ to address nuclear war fighting. 

This discussion will clearly upset propo- 
nents of selective targeting and options. An 
enormous amount of effort has been expended 
to get away from the one-button capability that 
we had for many years. Getting people to think 
in terms of options and selectivity has been an 
enormous, uphill battle. What is forgotten is 
that the original work that identified the need 
for options and selectivity took place when the 
United States was vastly superior. In that ime 
frame and context, it may have made sense as a 
U.S. strategy. It may still make sense, although 
it is not clear that serious questions might not 
exist when it is put forth as a U.S. strategy in 
the context of substantial Soviet superiority 


and war-fighting strategy and capability. This 
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becomes a very practical matter when prepara- 
tions are made for one type but not for the other; 
or when preparations for one type detract from 
or disable preparations for the other type. 

In today’s world, the Soviets might even find 
a U.S. focus on options, selectivity, and mutual 
restraint to their advantage in the sense of im- 
proving the Soviet prospects for more effec- 
tively accomplishing their main strategic goals, 
as previously discussed. If this were the case, 
the Soviets might follow the development of 
such possibilities in U.S. nuclear strategy very 
carefully and possibly take whatever actions (o1 
inactions) they felt might be most effective 
(from their point of view) in assisting the U.S. 
strategy evolve to their advantage. 

In Soviet strategy, this is called influencing 
or controlling the opponent’s decisions.?8 The 
Soviets emphasize the importance of using all 
means to win the war. Strategic deception used 
to influence the opponent to make decisions to 
Soviet advantage is a very important tool. But 
this is discussed in terms of its effectiveness in 
enabling the Soviets to triumph more effec- 
tively, not in terms of negotiating the rules of 
the game, which the Soviets state are not 
negotiable.° 
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This use of strategic deception to influence 
U.S. actions could be most difficult to detect 
because it might well combine apparently in- 
consistent themes, i.e., strong approbation in 
the open press coupled with indications that 
they agreed and were moving in the same direc- 
tion in classified data or in exercises that they 
expect the Western intelligence agencies to fol- 
low and analyze. Unfortunately, few people in 
the United States concern themselves with So- 
viet deception. No analysts are known to have 
the experience and access to deal adequately 
with the problem. Nor is the problem limited 
to the analysts. Convincing people at the politi- 
cal level and at the high or medium-high deci- 
sion-making level within the intelligence or- 
ganization that deception is a real problem, is 
the nub of the problem, as explained by the 
former CIA deputy chief of counterintelligence.*° 


Protracted Nuclear War 


After the short-war phase, which could last 
just hours or days, and assuming that the war is 
not resolved, the protracted phase begins. Al- 
most by definition, protracted nuclear war re- 
fers to a nuclear war that does not end quickly. 

In Soviet writings, the short war and pro- 
tracted war appear to be directly connected. A 
short war in which the objectives are not 
achieved seems to be the beginning of a pro- 
tracted war. Thus a protracted war scenario 
should begin with Act I, in which the Soviet 
short-war strategy is implemented but for one 
reason or another is not successful. 

In contrast, U.S. counterforce protracted- 
war scenarios often seem to be drawn out, or 
phased, short-war scenarios. Certain missions, 
for example, those involving collateral damage 
or attacks on the political leadership, are de- 
layed or withheld. While one can find support 
in the Soviet literature for withholding strikes 
even against very important military targets, in 
applying such statements to the design of a 
specific scenario, it is essential to explain why 
this makes sense in the specific case and to do so 


in Soviet terms using Soviet logic. Unfortu- 
nately, the builders of counterforce scenarios 
rarely if ever do this, and there is little in the 
Soviet literature that supports controlled or 
gradual escalation, as indicated earlier. 

Other possible problems with protracted war 
in Western studies may be associated with the 
success of Soviet preparations to survive a U.S. 
nuclear strike. Western studies rarely address 
the relative postures, other than those of the 
principal nuclear forces, following a nuclear 
exchange. That is, relative preparations to sur- 
vive and recover are almost never addressed. 





“The concealed 
execution of all 
preparatory mea- 
sures and the 
deeply plan- 
ned, active sup- 
ply of misinformation to the enemy 
side about the true plans may catch the 
enemy troops unaware, lower their re- 
sistance potential and their effective 
counter-action, and at the same time 
ensure the successful execution of the 
assigned mission.” 


Ne 





MAJOR GENERAL V. KRUSCHININ 





These preparations receive great emphasis in 
the Soviet literature and plans, to the extent 
that we occasionally are able to obtain inside 
information on them. Many of these prepara- 
tions as discussed in their literature are highly 
dependent on mobility and secrecy. Important 
elements of forces, command/control, indus- 
try, and so forth are to change locations on the 
eve of the war and again in several cases a few 
days later. Most relocations depend on secrecy 





for their survival, which in turn puts a very 
high premium on destroying the enemy’s intel- 
ligence capabilities in the initial strike. 

Duplication (in the sense of mothballing) is 
also key in important areas such as critical 
industry, strategic material, and even electric 
power. Where these types of mothballed facili- 
ties, material, or ready capabilities would be 
located is also a hard intelligence question. 
Two obvious approaches are the massive use of 
underground facilities and imbedding opera- 
tions where they are easily lost (perhaps, for 
example, in cities).*! U.S. analysts have very 
limited insight into such Soviet preparations 
and almost no knowledge of how extensive 
they might be. Accordingly, such considera- 
tions do not enter into Western nuclear war 
scenarios. 

One of the aspects of Soviet preparations fo 
protracted war that has gained some attention 
in recent years is their strategic nuclear re- 
serves. The current interest is mainly in reloads 
or refires from previously used missile silos. 
While this is certainly a valid possibility and 
concern, there is another interpretation of the 
data that may be worth some attention. 

In the Soviet armed forces, reserves are di- 
vided into emergency and mobilization, stra- 
tegic and government reserves. Emergency re- 
serves are kept directly in the units and com- 
mands and are to be sufficient for the conduct 
of military operations for a specific period, for 
example, for the initial period of the war. Mo- 
bilization reserves are to replace losses or ex- 
penditures resulting from operations during 
the initial phase of the war. Strategic reserves 
are part of government reserves that have been 
placed at the disposal of the high command, 
and the remainder are termed state reserves. * 
‘“‘Reserves’’ per se can refer to all of these stock- 
piles or to very specific ones. 

The mobilization and emergency reserves 
generally are what the Soviets expect to use to 
fight and win the war. Strategic and govern- 
ment reserves are extras for the disaster scenario 
and are of special importance for protracted 
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war. These reserves are to enable the Soviets to 
dominate the postwar world and as such are 
said to “win the war.” 

What or where the strategic and state reserves 
are poses a bit of a problem. One of the charac- 
teristics of these reserves is that they should be 
unknown to the enemy—unknown both re- 
garding location and quantity. They are some- 
thing extra that the enemy should be unaware 
of and that the Soviets still have after the mobili- 
zation and emergency reserves have been ex- 
hausted through use or attrition. Therefore, it 
seems that nuclear strategic and state or gov- 
ernment reserves are important (i.e., the Soviets 
would have them in considerable quantity) and 
that they might not be associated through 
manufacture, storage, or operations with any 
of the known missile fields. 





“Economic and 
ideology struggle, 
open and secret 
diplomacy, and 
other forms of 
struggle, are used 
not only to further the armed struggle 
but also to supplement it, and in aggre- 
gate with it they are able to break the 
will of the enemy to resist, and thus 
secure victory.” 





MARXISM-LENINISM ON 
WAR AND ARMY 





With this background, the missile silo re- 
load/refire possibility can take on a slightly 
different color. First, reloads would seem to be 
more a mobilization reserve than strategic re- 
serve. Second, having a reload capability could 
serve a second purpose, in a deception sense, by 


providing a good sink for U.S. warheads—i.e., 
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the used missile silos are no longer just empty 
silos. They have become refillable silos and 
hence are valid targets for U.S. strategic mis- 
siles and bombers. That is, they are also a good 
mechanism to draw both fire and attention, in 
a sense dummy targets. The importance of 
dummy targets to draw fire and attention is 
consistently stressed in the Soviet literature. 
And what other strategic missile dummy target 
candidates are there? 





“As we know 
prenuclear strat- 
egy had to be 
content with grad- 
ualness in its ac- 
tions and with 
an accumulation of tactical and opera- 
tional results, thus building the struc- 


ture of victory brick by brick. 

Nuclear strategy demands otherwise. 
Only the maximum concentration of 
force in the first strike (or strikes) can 
crush the enemy.” 


MARSHAL OF THE SOVIET 
UNION M. V. ZAKHAROV 





Sull further, why would the Soviets plan to 
reconstitute a force in the main areas where 
rubble and fallout radiation levels should be 
expected to be most severe. Following a nuciear 
exchange in which vulnerable U.S. reconnais- 
sance capabilities can reasonably be expected 
to be destroyed, missiles and erector-launchers 
in the open or under light cover would seem to 
be adequately survivable. 

The problem of reserves is additionally se- 
vere because of certain beliefs as to how large is 
large, or when a stockpile is unreasonably 


large. For some time, both the U_S. and Soviet 
stockpiles have been reported in the open liter- 
ature to be in the range of 20,000 to 30,000 
warheads, with the U.S. stockpile the larger of 
the two.*} These figures generally are consid- 
ered to be very large. Even if they were halved, 
many people would still regard them as unrea- 
sonably high. Given such high levels, to as- 
sume there might be still more weapons that 
are hidden would be both unreasonable and 
unmeaningful. 

The fact is, however, that we have little in- 
formation on the Soviet stockpile.’ The fig- 
ures are probably derived by estimating how 
many warheads go with their delivery systems 
that we believe exist, and ensuring this estimate 
is within their production capacity, again, that 
we believe exists. However, it is possible to 
reach quite different figures if the problem is 
approached from an aggressive military require- 
ments point of view. In this case, the figures 
could easily range in excess of 100,000 warheads. 

While it should not be too difficult to devel- 
op rough estimates of Soviet stockpile require- 
ments based on Soviet military doctrine and 
strategy, this is not known to have been done. 
Were it to be done, the resulting range and 
variety could well differ substantially from the 
current stockpile estimates in both quantity 
and quality. Considering the importance at- 
tached to reserves in the Soviet literature—that 
is, reserves end the war as they would like to see 
itend—this question of reserves might warrant 
considerably more attention in U.S. scenarios.>» 


Developing a Scenario 
Based on Soviet Military Thought 


The preceding discussion illustrates just a 
few of the myriad concerns that come to mind 
when comparing the counterforce scenarios 
that appear to be used in many U.S. studies 
with the available Soviet military and political 
literature, both classified and unclassified, and, 
to a lesser extent, Soviet capabilities and defec- 
tor testimony. The discussion is not meant to 





be alarmist; it is meant only to indicate that 
there may be an enormous gulf between the 
policies, plans, strategies, and capabilities for 
nuclear war as appear to be reflected in Western 
thinking vis-a-vis Soviet military and political 
thought. 

The preceding is also not meant to sell short 
Soviet recognition of the problems in nucleat 
war. The Soviets are well aware of how things 
can go wrong. In fact, one of their constantly 
emphasized principles of war—conformity to 
the conditions—is not to overplan, overesti- 
mate their own capabilities, or underestimate 
those of the enemy. In this regard, Soviet writ- 
ings are even more cautious and more realistic 
than those of the West 

The difference is, they do not believe war is 
impossible. They believe war is definitely pos- 
sible, and because of the enormity of the at- 
tendant consequences, they believe they should 
prepare for it. And while one may be hard 
pressed to find clear indications that they be- 
lieve they can win a war today, they do believe 
that a war can be lost if insufficiently prepared 
for. 





‘é 


.. . In Soviet 
strategy, one lim- 
its damage by de- 
stroying the en- 





emy’s forces, by 


‘tearing the nu- 
clear stings from the jaws of the enemy."” 
V. YE. SAVKIN 





Perhaps because of reluctance of the West to 
come to grips with the possibility of nuclear 
war, for many years there has been a parallel 
reluctance to analyze with any degree of serious- 
ness what the Soviets say, and many arguments 
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are raised in opposition to placing much faith 
in the data. On the other hand, the data have 
exhibited a marked consistency over the years. 
In reviewing the military and party literature, 
especially that associated with the General 
Staff, the General Staff Academy, and the 
Lenin Military-Political Academy, from the 
late 1950s to the mid-1970s, the basic discus- 
sions on first strike, surprise, characteristic fea- 
tures of the war, war aims and goals, missions 
and means are almost invariant.’ 

The most significant change emerged in the 
mid-1970s when the Soviets began censoring 
out of their literature that the West was known 
to be analyzing nearly all topics associated with 
nuclear war fighting. At the same time, strong 
propaganda was introduced, especially in the 
more public media such as Pravda and Izvestia, 
which stressed that the Soviets did not have and 
never have had a first-strike strategy, and that 
they agreed with the détente notions that nu- 
clear superiority was meaningless, that war 
winning was impossible, and that it was essen- 
tial to reduce the size of the nuclear arsenals 
through arms control agreements. As indicated 
elsewhere,*’ this is believed to have been (and 
still is) carefully orchestrated Soviet disinfor- 
mation designed to cover their real intentions 
and allow them to achieve a major shift in the 
balance of power through détente, as the Brit- 
ish warned might be the case in 1973.*8 

Additionally, the Soviet military and party 
literature is consistent with their capabilities 
that have emerged, both hardware and com- 
mand contro! as demonstrated in strategic force 
exercises.*° And, of special interest, one finds 
the same logic and thought processes, more 
specifically, careful attention to laws of wan 
and principles of military art, in discussions of 
Soviet war plans and related documents. 

This is also how constructing a Soviet scena- 
rio might well be approached, that is, with due 
regard for all the laws of war and principles of 


art,*° using all forces and means— 


military 
military as well as nonmilitary. As an example 


of the range of topics that probably should 
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receive attention in constructing such a scena- 
rio, consider the following: 


e Soviet overt and covert actions to achieve a 
successful surprise first strike during or fol- 
lowing a severe Crisis; 

e coordination of sabotage, intelligence, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic initiatives; 

@ war aims and goals, military strategy and 
operational concepts, including missions and 
command responsibilities in all the different 
theaters of operations; 

e use of revolutionary centers around the 
world, including within the United States; 

e initial nuclear strike, subsequent nuclear 
strikes, and exploitation by ground and air 
forces, that is, seizing and maintaining the 
initiative; 

e simultaneous subversion and ideological 
warfare; and 

e Soviet concepts of reserves, reconstitution, 
recovery, war termination, and victory. 


Two thousand years ago Chinese military 
philosopher Sun Tzu wrote, ‘“Thus, what is of 
supreme importance in war is to attack the 
enemy’s strategy. It would seem that 
central to any planning tor war should be anal- 
yses of the enemy’s strategy for war, his prepa- 
rations to implement the strategy, and assess- 
ments of the consequences of its implementa- 
tion, including under conditions of extensive 
employment of nuclear weapons. In fact, this 
almost would seem to be a mandatory prereq- 
uisite to evaluating the efficacy or credibility of 
the U.S. deterrent forces, to estimating.the cost 
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CLAUSEWITZ AND 
U.S. NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS POLICY 


COLONEL NICHOLAS H. FRITZ, JR. 


HIS year marks the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
the classic study On War (Vom Kriege) 
by German military strategist Kar] von Clause- 
witz (1780-1831).! The preeminent philosopher 
of war, Clausewitz developed a general theory 
of warfare, one that is internally consistent, has 
reasonable predictive value, and continues to 
have great influence on strategic thinkers in the 
international arena. 
Clausewitz was concerned exclusively with 
land warfare, which was the predominant form 


of conflict among the nation-states of his day. 
He did not discuss naval warfare, and war in 
the air was almost a century away. 

The technology of warfare in Clausewitz’s 
day differed greatly from today’s technology. 
The archetype of war for Clausewitz was that of 
the mass army of Napoleon and the innovative 
strategy and tactics employed by Napoleon. 
Just as Clausewitz distinguished the basic 
changes in warfare between the days of Freder- 
ick the Great and the Napoleonic era, so we 
must keep in mind the changes in the century 





and a half since On War was published. Thirty- 
seven years have passed since nuclear weapons 
were introduced into war and changed its very 
nature: 


In the first major contribution by a civilian to 
nuclear strategy, Bernard Brodie observed that 
“everything about the atomic bomb is oversha- 
dowed by the twin facts that it exists and its 
destructive power is fantastically great.’’ Since 
then the major additional fact is that the bomb is 
not longer monopolized by the United States. 
Otherwise all developments have served to in- 
crease this destructive power and the ease with 
which it can be delivered. Strategic thinking over 
the past three and a half decades has been condi- 
tioned by these facts.? 


If Clausewitz were living in 1982, he would 
certainly be interested in the renewed debate on 
nuclear weapons policy. Just as he took into 
account the changed nature of war in the age of 
Napoleon as compared with that of the age of 
Frederick the Great, he would ponder the place 
of nuclear weapons in the strategic policy of 
the superpowers. 

Clausewitz, who saw how reforms in the 
Prussian social system and military forces in 
the early 1800s proceeded by fits and starts, 
would grant that changes will not come easily 
in U.S. nuclear policy. He would also note, 
sadly, that the real impetus to change in the 
outmoded Prussian military establishment came 
only after Napoleon had completely humil- 
iated Prussia at Auerstadt and Jena in 1806. 
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Four Categories 
Relevant to Nuclear War 


Clausewitz divides On War into eight books 
covering the following topics: the nature of 
war, the theory of war, strategy in general, the 
engagement, military forces, defense, the at- 
tack, and war plans. The books concerning the 
nature of war and war plans contain most of 
the material of relevance to nuclear policy. 
Within these books, four topics seem to capture 
and organize Clausewitz’s thoughts. 


War is an instrument of policy. 


This seemingly innocuous declaratory state- 
ment forms the basis for the relationship be- 
tween war and policy. Political forces and po- 
litical policy determine the objective, nature, 
and scope of war. War has no logical existence 
apart from policy—‘‘war is merely the contin- 
uation of policy by other means.” 

This relationship between war and policy 
generates certain requirements concerning war. 
First, unilateral action by one side cannot elim- 
inate war. If the other side elects to resort to 
war, the one side can only ensure that it pos- 
sesses enough force to defeat the other. Second, 
since war is an instrument of policy, ‘‘no one 
starts a war—or rather, no one in his senses 
ought to do so—without first being clear in his 
mind what he intends to achieve by that war 
and how he intends to conduct it.” 

The political objective may not be clearly 
known or understood by each side. The objec- 
tive of each side will be different, often asym- 
metrical. Moreover, the strengths of each will 
be different. These factors make it difficult to 
determine what means will be required to 
achieve a nation’s objectives, particularly when 
the lineup of allied and enemy states may be 
highly unpredictable and transitory. 

Since war is an instrument of policy, war 
does not suspend the communications between 
walring governments and between their peo- 
ples. Rather, actions take the place of words, 
that is, the means of communication are differ- 


ent. Actions signal and communicate some- 
times just as clearly as words. 

In the planning and executing of a war, po- 
litical factors must dominate. If one objects to 
the waging of a certain war, one needs to track 
the objection back to the national policy that 
employs the war as an instrument. 


War must be directed to the destruction 

of the enemy’s capability to fight. 

The central aim of war is to compel the enemy 
to do what we want. The means to that end is 
physical force. To achieve that aim, we must 
render the enemy powerless. 

The intensity of war can range from armed 
observation to extermination. In the more in- 
tense kinds, the enemy’s forces must be de- 
stroyed, his land occupied, and his will to fight 
broken. But if we can break his will to fight at 
the start, we may not have to fight at all. 





Subordinating the political point of view 
to the military would be absurd, for it is 
policy that creates war. Policy is the 
guiding intelligence and war only the 
instrument, not vice versa. No other 
possibility exists, then, than to subordi- 
nate the military point of view to the 
political. (On War, p. 607) 





If the thrust of the policy is defensive, the 
policy must have an active purpose, that is 
“within the limit of his strength a defender 
must always seek to change over to the attack as 
soon as he has gained the benefit of the de- 
fense.’’ The defensive is normally the stronger 
form of warfare, yet only if the defender aggres- 
sively parries the attacker’s thrusts. 

Since war is subordinate to policy, limited 
aims are possible if the policy is moderate. 





The nature of war—its violence, 

its emotional pitch—makes it 

unique among human activity. 

War tends toward extremes. No logical limit 
exists to force; until the enemy is overthrown, 
there is no control over his actions. Force and 
will may compete on each side until the maxi- 
mum is reached. This, however, is war in the 
abstract. In reality, war is part of a complex set 
of social and political actions. These extrnal 
considerations act to moderate the extremes. 
For example, despite the emphasis on vigorous 
action in military textbooks, armies often are 
idle during most of a war. According to Clause- 
witz, however, waiting for a better moment 
before acting is the only military justification 
for a pause in an army’s activity. 

Blind natural force (characterized by vio- 
lence, hatred, and enmity), the factor of chance 
and probability, and the subordination of wat 
to policy (which makes it subject to reason) are 
the major factors that combine to give war its 
unique character. 

In the confusion and fog of war, not every- 
thing can go correctly, as planned. This fric- 
tion increases the unpredictability of war. The 
strong leader, says Clausewitz, overrides fric- 
tion by his ability to identify what is necessary 
and what is possible and his force of will, which 
overcomes the obstacles posed by the emotions 
and uncertainties of the battlefield. 


The commander in chief needs 

to consider some important points. 

The objective of fighting must be to render the 
opponent defenseless or at least put him in a 
position where that condition will most likely 
follow. This implies that the proper military 
objective is the military forces of the opponent 
or his ability todo harm to your forces. Accord- 
ingly, forces should be structured so as to have 
the capability to destroy the enemy’s fighting 
capability. As long as the enemy has the capa- 
bility to threaten and you do not have the capa- 
bility to eliminate his forces, you remain sus- 
ceptible to his action. 
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The amount of resources that need to be mo- 
bilized for war depends on the political objec- 
tive to be attained by each side as well as the 
capabilities of the nations on each side. In addi- 
tion, the effect of other countries’ perception of 
the actions needs to be carefully considered. 

When one side expects a more favorable out- 
come in the future, it has the incentive to wait. 
Alternatively, when either side can exploit a 
current advantage that promises to make the 
future better than the present, that side is likely 
to act. If neither side can see a particular advan- 
tage in moving now, caution may prevail; in- 
deed, according to Clausewitz, most generals 
tend to weigh their actions quite conservatively. 





When whole communities go to war— 
whole peoples, and especially civilized 
peoples—reason always lies in some po- 
litical situation, and the occasion is al- 
ways due to some political object. War, 
therefore, is an act of policy. (On War, 
pp. 86-87) 





A nation’s leadership ought to search out the 
right vantage point from which to view the 
war. If the commander has a clear and consistent 
picture of the nation’s objectives in a war, he 
will be partly shielded from the otherwise abra- 
sive nature of war. 

Limited wars are possible, but they must be 
weighed very carefully. Clausewitz advocates 
the selection of forceful generals who do not 
shrink from shedding blood; he is suspicious of 
generals who tiptoe around their objectives. 

‘The enemy strength must be traced back to 
the least number of sources, ideally one. This 
center of gravity will depend on the enemy’s 
political situation and the disposition of his 
forces; it may be a critical fortress, a capital city, 
a major ally, or a supreme leader. The forces at 
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the disposal of the commander must be directed 
at that center of gravity. 

Forces should be used rapidly without the 
loss of initial momentum. Offensive forces must 
of necessity decrease and wane in energy as the 
attack continues. The commander must vigor- 
ously follow up the victories he achieves and be 
prepared for counterattacks against his own 
extended forces. 


Clausewitz’s Critique 
of U.S. Nuclear Policy 


While he constantly instructs his reader that 
war is an instrument of policy, Clausewitz 
avoids discussion of the content of substantive 
policy. He does not examine national goals 
and objectives, nor does he prescribe specific 
military strategy for a given set of national 
goals. He does cite historical examples, how- 
ever, of how such commanders as Frederick the 
Great adjusted their strategies to their goals 
and available resources. 





No one starts a war—or rather, no one 
in his senses ought to do so—without 
first being clear in his mind what he 
intends to achieve by that war and how 
he intends to conduct it. The former is its 
political purpose; the latter its opera- 
tional objective. (On War, p. 579) 





Although generally silent on the substance 
of policy, Clausewitz probably would have ex- 
amined the structure of a policy that has the use 
of nuclear weapons as one of its operative ele- 
ments. Clausewitz no doubt would comment 
about the use of nuclear weapons as instrumen- 
talities in the same detailed manner he de- 
scribed the infantry, artillery, and cavalry of the 
early nineteenth century. Such an assessment 


would probably start with comments about 
general U.S. national policy. 

Clausewitz might begin with the observation 
that United States policy in the 1980s is essen- 
ually defensive. It is not expansionist in the 
sense of imposing U.S. will on other nations, 
assuming they do not take initiatives against 
U.S. vital interests. Given this policy, the in- 
strument of war is as a conservator of the status 
quo. So long as major changes occur in an 
orderly way witha proper regard for the rule of 
law, war will be very limited in aims, scope, 
intensity, and duration. 

Next Clausewitz would observe the large 
force structures maintained by the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. and their respective allies. 
Within the force structures, he would pay par- 
ticular attention to the nuclear weapons and 
their sizable capabilities. 

Of significant importance to Clausewitz 
would be the potential effectiveness of nuclear 
weapons. The destructive power of these weap- 
ons—unimaginable in his day and unthinkable 
for many today—as well as their great numbers 
enable the United States and the U.S.S.R. mu- 
tually to threaten each other with catastrophic 
societal disruption. In addition, he might con- 
sider the potential long-term effects on the ge- 
netic pool of the human race. He would focus 
on the concept of deterrence and its central 
place in U.S. nuclear policy. And Clausewitz 
would probably begin his serious critique of 
U.S. policy by posing several questions. 


— What nation or nations make up the other 
side, and who are the friends on our side? 

— What deters the other side? 

— What is the connection between deter- 
rence and actions should deterrence fail? 

— What does the other side think deters the 
United States? 

— What are the ways a central nuclear war 
could start? 

— In what ways could escalation be con- 
trolled? 

— Are the 


current dispositions of forces 





more provocative than alternative deployments 
could be? 


In his day, Clausewitz clearly identified 
France, its national energies mobilized by the 
revolution and by Bonaparte, as the key menace 
to the Fatherland. He early recognized that 
Prussia must modernize its old-fashioned army 
and promote the coordination of its efforts 
with France’s other natural enemies, England, 
Austria, and Russia. Today, Clausewitz would 
presumably be an advocate of reform in the 
United States military establishment (empha- 
sis on readiness and mobility) and of tighter 
alliances with the U.S.S.R.’s natural enemies 
(Western Europe, China, Japan, Israel, and the 
conservative Arab states). Clausewitz would 
ponder the lack of a clear consensus on what 
deters the Soviet Union. He would note the 
position of those who think that the ability to 
destroy a finite number of Soviet cities is suffi- 
cient to deter any Soviet use of nuclear weapons. 
Clausewitz would object to this notion on the 
grounds that destruction of population per se 
is not useful because the opponent’s capability 
to strike your forces has not been altered. 
Hence, you have not altered his perception that 
attacking now or in the future could be favor- 
able to him. 





The degree of force that must be used 
against the enemy depends on the scale of 
political demands on either side. (On 
War, p. 585) 





He would note a second position, of those 
who would say that sufficient weapons and 
options should exist to enable the United States 
to respond flexibly to various levels of nuclear 
strikes. According to this view, the United 
States should have the option of tailoring 
strikes in order to cover various geographical 
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areas and target types at varying levels of inten- 
sity. Within those general constraints, this sec- 
ond group thinks the rough priority of target- 
ing ought to be to destroy the postwar eco- 
nomic and military recovery assets, nucleat 
strike forces, conventional strike forces, and 
military and political leadership. Here Clause- 
witz would ask: What is to be served by the 
destruction of postwar recovery assets as a first 
priority? What are the political objectives to be 
forwarded? Apparently, the answer would be to 
make sure the enemy does not recover faste1 
than the United States in the postwar period. 
Here Clausewitz would caution that in the 
postwar environment the major countries not 
involved would very likely become the domi- 
nant powers. Furthermore, Clausewitz might 
ask whether the greatly enhanced uncertainties 
(friction) of a nuclear war would permit an 
orderly pattern of response. 

With respect to the general question of what 
deters, Clausewitz would argue that a nation’s 
ability to counter the force elements of the op- 
posing country would best deter offensive ac- 
tion. He would say that when one side has the 
ability to destroy the force elements of the othe 
and has a vigorous offensive policy, the othe 
side can do little except to attrit the offensive 
side’s forces and hope for the best at the peace 
negotiations. Some observers say this is the risk 
the United States faces today, given Soviet nu- 
clear capabilities and the Kremlin’s ideological 
goal of world domination. If the side with the 
preponderant forces has a less vigorous policy, 
then war will not occur because both sides will 
conclude that waiting promises a better future 
than initiating war. This was the case of the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. through the 1960s. If 
both sides have equivalent capabilities to de- 
stroy force elements of the other but not enough 
to do so comprehensively, then neither side is 
likely to act. This is the situation especially 
when neither side has a particularly activist 
short-run policy, e.g., one that is directed to- 
ward domination of the other by force. Clause- 
witz would say this was the case of the U.S.S.R. 
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and the United States during the 1970s. 

What is the connection between deterrence 
and U.S. actions should deterrence fail? Clause- 
witz would note that extensive effort has been 
made to structure U.S. forces which could en- 
gage enemy targets, but he would also note that 
less effort has been expended in thinking 
through how the warfare system would re- 
spond in the transattack and postattack phases 
of conflict. He would also ask what U.S. politi- 
cal objectives would be served by a capability 
that seems best suited for a spasm war. He 
would note that war is never a single blow. In 
this regard, he would be skeptical of the as- 
sumption that nuclear war would be a single 
brief spasm and point out that friction in war 
would prevent the single short blow from 


succeeding. 





. . defense without an active purpose is 
self-contradictory both in strategy and in 


tactics, and in consequence we must re- 
peat that within the limits of his strength 
a defender must always seek to change 
over to the attack as soon as he has 
gained the benefit of the defense. (On 
War, p. 600) 





With regard to the question of how a nucleat 
war would start and intensify, Clausewitz would 
probably note the lack of robustness of the 
United States command and control system. 
He would particularly note the centralized con- 
trol structure for U.S. nuclear weapon release. 
Here he might comment that the centralized 
control system ensures that nuclear forces can 
be responsive to the political objectives as they 
might change during war. On the other hand, 


he would very likely be critical of the war 


worthiness of systems that would report pro- 


gress of the battle to allow political decisions. 
In a similar vein, he would note that pressures 
upon the United States Commander in Chief 
during a nuclear war might be much more 
intense than those on commanders of his day. 
On the other hand, he might suggest that the 
surviving commander, shielded from the smoke 
and din of the battlefield in his airborne com- 
mand post, would find it easier to continue the 
mutual devastation. 

Clausewitz might have a great deal of trouble 
with the concept that nuclear war represented 
political intercourse by other means. Certainly, 
the signal-to-noise ratio of the communication 
would be so small that it would require a most 
discriminating commander to understand the 
messages fully. Hence, the control of escalation 
or anything else would be very difficult. 

Given the essentially defensive nature of pro- 
fessed United States Clausewitz 
would cast a questioning glance at the alert 
policy for U.S. forces. He might wonder if less 
provocative postures could be devised to im- 
plement this defensive mode. Included in the 


intentions, 


less provocative postures might be a more vig- 
orous effort in arms reduction. He would view 
any way of reducing enemy armaments as an 
appropriate strategy. 


Development of U.S. Nuclear Policy 


As he reviewed United States national pol- 
icy, Clausewitz would note the historical de- 
velopment of our nuclear policy in the post- 
World War II era and be particularly interested 
in how U.S. theorists and practitioners view 
the structure of nuclear policy. Specifically, he 
would be interested in the distinctions drawn 
among what the United States says to others 
(declaratory policy), what weapon systems the 
U.S. develops and buys (acquisition policy), 
and how the U.S. in fact plans to use the forces 
now deployed (employment policy). 

As Clausewitz looked back over the thirty- 
seven years the United States has had nuclear 
weapons, he would note that our declaratory 





policy has been through several substantial 
changes: 


e the early influence of strategic bombard- 
ment doctrine of the late 1940s to the early 
1950s; 

e the massive retaliation policy of the 1950s; 

e the city avoidance and assured destruction 
variations of the early 1960s; 

e the development of limited options during 
the early 1970s; 

e the declaration of equivalence in its many 
forms during the 1970s; 

e the notion of a countervailing policy in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s; and 

e the current move to reinvigorate strategic 
nuclear capabilities. 


The pronouncements of United States Presi- 
dents as well as statements by Secretaries of 
State and Secretaries of Defense provide the 
major authoritative exposition of the declara- 


tory policy. This declaratory policy, however, 


usually leaves a margin of ambiguity, with the 
result that those responsible for development 
and purchase of the weapons can operate with 
wide latitude. Clausewitz would probably be 
fascinated with the complexity of the pluralis- 
tic society of the United States, where the powe1 
to make and influence decisions is spread 
among the executive, legislative, industrial, 
academic, and other special interest groups. 
Clausewitz would also be intrigued by the 
unpredictability of the course of development 
of this era’s key weapon systems like the inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM), sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile (SLBM), 
bomber, and cruise missile. For example, he 
would note the tenacity of the Air Force in the 
1950s in defending its right to develop and 
deploy guided missiles and, once having won 
the interservice battle, its failure to develop the 
ICBM until forced to do so by the pressure of 
others outside its leadership circles. He might 
also cite the start, stop, rethink, start, stop, 
rethink, and start again of the manned bombet 
program. The B-70 program was started in the 
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late 1950s and was canceled in 1963; the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) stud- 
ies that were started in 1964 resulted in the B-1A 
development program in 1969; after the deci- 
sion not to produce the B-1A in 1977, the deci- 
sion to produce the B-1B was made in 1981]. 





Once it has been determined, from the 
political conditions, what a war is meant 
to achieve and what it can achieve, it is 
easy to chart the course. But great 
strength of character, as well as great 
lucidity and firmness of mind, is re- 
quired in order to follow through stead- 
ily, to carry out the plan, and not to be 
thrown off course by thousands of diver- 
sions. (On War, p. 178) 





Finally, Clausewitz would note the stability 
in employment doctrine in contrast to and de- 
spite the variability of the declaratory policy 
and the unpredictability of weapon choices. 
Plans for the employment of nuclear weapons 
have included military force targets as well as 
war-sustaining targets. Although the relative 
priority of the target types may have been har- 
monized with the declaratory policy, since the 
1950s the nuclear weapon stockpiles have been 
adequate to program weapons against diverse 
target types. The process of developing a single 
integrated operations plan (SIOP) for strategic 
nuclear weapons is the domain of the Joint 
Strategic Target Planning Staff (JSTPS), which 
was formed in the early 1960s. As a possible 
cause of the comparative stability of employ- 
ment targeting, Clausewitz would note the dif- 
ficulty of making rapid changes in the em- 
ployment plan, due in part to the complexity of 
operational plans for nuclear war. 
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In sum, Clausewitz would probably have ex- 
pected a stable declaratory nuclear policy anda 
firm linkage from what the United States says 
through what it designs and buys to how it 
plans to use the nuclear forces. 


What Clausewitz Would Suggest 


After his review of the general U.S. strategic 
policy and specific nuclear policy, Clausewitz 
would be in a position to make some recom- 
mendations about how the United States might 
make nuclear policy more consistent with the 
principles he advocated in On War. 

The center of gravity of the nuclear policy 
should be the disarmament of the enemy’s capa- 
bility to use nuclear weapons. The logical 
starting place here would be disarming him 
before hostilities occur. Clausewitz would prob- 
ably advocate strong and active efforts to re- 
move nuclear weapons from the arsenals of the 
world. Knowing the risk that, once started, nu- 
clear war could go all-out, he would note that 
disarmament efforts have not matched the se- 
riousness of the potential holocaust. Clause- 
witz constantly referred to the importance of 
confusion, chance, and uncertainty—all kinds 
of friction—in war. Given the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons and the small but finite 
probability that a decision-maker might find 
nuclear war acceptable, he would like to see a 
sharp reduction or, better, elimination of nu- 
clear weapons. 

However, until efforts to disarm the enemy 
by mutual agreement are successful, he would 
caution the United States about the real possi- 
bility of nuclear war. If nuclear war should 
break out, the U.S. objective would have to be 
the rapid destruction of the capability of the 
opposing nuclear forces. He would admit two 
useful target classes: hostile nuclear and con- 
ventional force elements and the enemy’s mili- 
tary and political control structure. But, if 
pressed, he would collapse the target priorities 
to one center of gravity, namely, the nuclear 
force elements. 


Because existing forces must be concentrated 
at the center of gravity, Clausewitz would not 
advocate an attack upon urban centers or in- 
dustrial facilities. He would recognize that 
changes in weapon systems—beyond his old 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery—alter how spe- 
cific military objectives are attained, but dis- 
arming the enemy would remain the aim. 





War moves on its goal with varying 
speeds; but it always lasts long enough 
for influence to be exerted on the goal and 
for its own course to be changed in one 
way or another—long enough, in other 
words, to remain subject to the action of 
a superior intelligence. (On War, p. 87) 





Clausewitz would then suggest that U.S. 
leaders think carefully through the entire se- 
quence of nuclear war, from the peacetime pos- 
ture through the pre-, trans-, and postattack 
phases of the war to the subsequent postwar 
recovery of enemy lands. He might find that 
inadequate thought had been given to how a 
nation should fight a nuclear war. He would 
note that if the thought of nuclear war is repul- 
sive to many, this is all the more reason for the 
United States to be moving with great speed to 
eliminate nuclear weapons. Well aware that 
social and political forces must be in harmony 
with military forces if victory is to be achieved, 
Clausewitz presumably would point to the re- 
surgence of vocal antinuclear elements in the 
United States and allied countries in 1982 as 
further incentive to work for the elimination of 
these weapons. He no doubt would worry over 
the problem of verification since he would re- 
call how the Prussian military reformers evaded 
Napoleon’s efforts to restrict a Prussian mili- 
tary buildup after 1806. 





In keeping with the need to think through 
the entire process of nuclear war would be the 
suggestion that the United States consider care- 
fully the role of friends and allies in all stages of 
nuclear conflict. For example, the United States 
might even plan with its friends how they 
might help us recover after a large nuclear war. 

Clausewitz would note the use in current 
discussions of nuclear strategy of such phrases 
as “inflicting unacceptable damage to the 
enemy” and “terminating the conflict on terms 
favorable to the United States.”” He would want 
to understand what those terms meant for the 
political leader, military planner, and field 
commander. Given the predictions of vast hu- 
man and material loss from a nuclear conflict, 
Clausewitz would want to understand what 
political objectives could conceivably be served 
by nuclear war. He would suggest that those 
who contemplate waging nuclear war be re- 
quired to link employment doctrine to some 
political policy. 

Clausewitz would have some specific sugges- 
tions about U.S. capabilities in the nuclear 
field. Given the essentially defensive U.S. pos- 
ture, Clausewitz would suggest that greate1 
defensive capabilities be acquired. He would 
find the total lack of defense against ballistic 
missile attack unacceptable, despite the availa- 
bility of active and passive means of defense. 
He would note that the defensive posture re- 
quires the United States to wait for the attack 
and then be ina position to assert the initiative. 
Given that the battle would be accompanied by 
friction and the fog of battle, he would ques- 
tion the ability of the United States to identify 
quickly the nature of a Soviet attack and re- 
spond appropriately. He almost certainly would 
be skeptical of U.S. ability to implement a 
launch-on-attack option, let alone a launch- 
on-warning option. 

To those who would argue that defenses are 
irrelevant in nuclear war and that only offen- 
sive weapons are needed, he would point out 
that if a nation is able to defend against the 
initial attack, this might serve as a moderating 
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consideration in the battle; there might auto- 
matically be less of a need to retaliate mas- 
sively. Further, since a rational Clausewitzian 
planner on the other side would attack U.S. 
nuclear force elements and these are the only 
means available to disarm the enemy, nuclear 
assets must have means of defense beyond their 
inherent survivability, which is currently 
brought about by hardening, escape, mobility, 
and concealment. 





... if war is an act of violence meant to 
force the enemy to do our will its aim 
would have always and solely to be to 
overcome the enemy and disarm him... . 
what is meant by disarming a coun- 
try... . three things, three broad objec- 
tives, which between them cover every- 
thing: the armed forces, the coun- 
try, and the enemy’s will. (On 
War, p. 90) 





Associated with a need for enduring political 
control is the continuing requirement to moni- 
tor the progress of the battle. Clausewitz did 
not hold much stock in the wartime command- 
er’s ability to know the status of the other side’s 
forces. He might alter that assessment with the 
current capabilities to survey, but then he 
might not. In his assessment of the usefulness 
of command, control, communications, and 
intelligence as they exist today, he would have 
to weigh the probable damage to these systems 
in the event of nuclear conflict; he would find 
the extent of that damage enormously difficult 
to foresee. 

With respect to U.S. weaponry, Clausewitz 
would place greater stress on high accuracy 
munitions and innovative techniques to kill 
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hardened targets while at the same time reduc- 
ing collateral damage. He would find the de- 
gree of collateral damage that would result 
from current nuclear war plans to be unaccep- 
tably disconnected from the policy the plans 
are supposed to support. The massive imme- 
diate casualties and long-term radiation effects 
on the global environment would cause Clause- 
witz to suggest that the whole subject of weap- 
ons effects of a nuclear war should be reopened 
with the aim of finding weapons that are much 
more precisely keyed to the objective of disarm- 
ing the enemy without exterminating a large 
fraction of humanity at the same time. 

He would recommend that the United States 
consider lower levels of alert rates of its nuclear 
forces and encourage the U.S.S.R. to do so as 
well. This would have the objective of reducing 
the general level of tensions. He would place 
stress on the ability to generate, relax, and re- 
generate the forces. In line with his notion that 
good defense is aggressive defense, he would 
urge that the United States be able to move 


quickly from a defensive posture to an offen- 
sive posture once warning has been received or 
when the attack has begun. 

Clausewitz would be in favor of continued 
emphasis on high assurance antifleet ballistic 


Notes 


1. Karl von Clausewitz, On War, edited and translated by Michael 
Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1976). The quotations from On War cited throughout the 
article are from this translation of Clausewitz 


missile submarine (SSBN) capability. Since the 
Soviet SSBNs represent a possible residual 
force able to coerce in the postattack environ- 
ment, this element needs to be disarmed as 
completely as the other force elements. 

Given a revised nuclear policy and capabili- 
ties, Clausewitz would argue that the U.S. sin- 
gle integrated operations plan should be changed 
to reflect the policy. Despite the complexities 
involved in changing the SIOP, the planning 
process must be responsive to the targeting 
needs of any revised policy. If weapons levels are 
reduced and choices among target sets have to 
be made and if U.S. policy requires a certain 
flexibility for limited strikes as well as an em- 
phasis on a single center of gravity, the SIOP 
may not be able to include all the types of 
targets now covered. 


CLAUSEWITZ would be the first to say that 
changes in nuclear plans, procurement, and 
deployment will not be easy. The logic of his 
approach dictates an immediate search for 
ways to abolish or reduce greatly inventories of 
nuclear weapons. As for waging nuclear war, 
Clausewitz could hardly view it as an effective 
method of forwarding the political objectives 
of either the United States or the Soviet Union. 

National War Coliege 


2. Lawrence Freedman, The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy (New 
York: Saint Martin's Press, 1981), p. 396. 


Editor’s note: This article was developed from a 1982 National War 
College Strategic Studies paper. 
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HE early history of American military 

aviation is dominated by the perplexing 

conflict that long persisted between U.S. 
Army flying officers and their contemporaries 
who served on the War Department General 
Staff. Yet the precise nature of their differences 
has yet to be explored. When that inquiry is 
undertaken, we may discover new light con- 
cerning military and air power history in the 
opening decades of the twentieth century. Con- 
temporaries and historians have usually con- 
cluded that the conservatism of the ‘““Army 
brass”’ generated opposition to the interests of 
the Aeronautical Division. Although the sim- 
plicity of such an explanation is appealing, it 
immediately arouses skepticism. 

If the General Staff Corps was composed of 
the brightest and most promising officers of the 
Army, why was it blind to the widespread use of 
the dirigible and airplane in European armies? 
Even conservative men alter their perspectives 
over the course of three decades; yet the General 
Staff/aviator tension continued unabated over 
the extended period from 1907 to 1941. Once 
the animosity is considered as a symptom of 
deeper conflict, it becomes clear that there were 
fundamental differences between the two camps 
that were accentuated by influences both within 
and outside the organization of the United 
States Army. 

Basic to the struggle with the General Staff 
was the aviators’ concept of air power. By 1915, 
the General Staff Corps was willing to accept 
aerial reconnaissance and airborne artillery fire 
direction, but the Aviation Section was well on 
its way to asserting the offensive uses of air 
power: bombardment and strafing. Even more 
disruptive was the question, ““Who should do 
conceptual and doctrinal thinking concerning 
military aeronautics?”’ As the principal organi- 
zation for conceptual development in the Army, 
the General Staff Corps claimed the field; yet 
this involved not only a new group of weapon 
systems but also the conduct of warfare in a 
new dimension. The aviators felt that they, as 
the Army officers best acquainted with aerial 


technology and applications, were the ones 
best qualified to develop concepts and doctrine 
for aerial weapons. Ultimately, the debate over 
alr power concepts was closely fused to the ° 
question of autonomy for aviation in the 
armed forces. The evolution of the goals was 
gradual—from 1907 through 1918 for ‘“‘inde- 
pendence” from the Signal Corps, and after 
1918 for an “independent air force’’—but the 
driving force was always the airmen’s belief in 
the offensive use of air power and their unalter- 
able conviction that control by ground com- 
manders would cripple the use of the new air- 
borne weapons. 

Politics combined with air power concepts 
to shape the evolving tension between Army 
aviators and the General Staff. The political 
factors were two in number: the close relation- 
ship between flying officers and the aeronaut 
constituency and the close contact between 
Army aviators and the National Guard and 
naval militia establishments. Both connections 
contributed to a particular orientation of the 
Aeronautical Division and Aviation Section 
that favored ties with the civilian community 
and the citizen-militia component of military 
thought in the United States. Because of these 
relationships, the airmen were not unwilling 
to make direct approaches to their congres- 
sional flying associates when they sought sup- 


port for flying activities. In this respect, they 
evidenced tendencies characteristic of the “Old 
Army,” in which powerful bureau chiefs lob- 


bied in the halls of Congress for their own 
interests, oblivious to the wishes of the Army’s 
commanding general. While the General Staff 
Corps and the Office of the Chief of Staff were 
established in 1903 to counter this centrifugal 
force in Army administration, the old tradition 
lingered on until the First World War. Succes- 
sive chiefs of staff constantly struggled for their 
primacy over well-ensconced bureau chiefs. 
Army aviators were plunged into this organiza- 
uional tempest more by the force of circumstan- 
ces than from any discoverable personal con- 
victions. Yet once having engaged in congres- 





sional lobbying, once having established ties 
with those upholding the militia tradition, the 
Aeronautical Division became a threat to the 
‘““New Army” and its professionalism, typified 
by the General Staff.! Atan early date it became 
obvious that the self-interest of the General 
Staff—indeed the survival of the ‘“‘New Army”’ 
itself—involved limiting the influence and 
challenging the credibility of officers assigned 
to the Aeronautical Division. With war far re- 
moved from American minds, the General Staff 
in a peacetime environment could not be 
faulted for blanket condemnation of an aerial 
organization whose existence threatened what 
it deemed the best interests of the United States 
Army. When war did come, deep-rooted suspi- 
cion between the two groups made cooperation 
difficult, and after the Armistice, the peacetime 
power struggle continued unabated. 


The General Staff and Army Politics 


A fortuitous confluence of events resulted in 
military aviation’s appearance in the Army ata 
time when the General Staff Corps and the 
Chief of Staff were both on the defensive. Major 
General Leonard Wood, the military surgeon 
who rose in rank and responsibilities to be- 
come military governor of Cuba, was appointed 
Chief of Staffin December 1909, presumably as 
a courtesy to former President Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wood’s close friend.? While there had been 
congressional opposition to the concept of an 
effective general staff before that date, Wood's 
reorganization of the General Staff Corps placed 
him on a collision course with Major General 
Frederick Ainsworth, adjutant general of the 
Army and “‘the congressman’s best friend.’’* In 
the past, Ainsworth’s opposition, in concert 
with that of other bureau chiefs, had driven one 
of Wood's predecessors to the indignity of an 
open break with the adjutant general and an- 
other to the hospital to recover his equilibrium 
and health.4 

William Harding Carter, a major general 
who served with the General Staff from its es- 
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tablishment until the eve of World War I, ob- 
served that the effectiveness of the Chief of Staff 
depended on his ability to work with the in- 
cumbent Secretary of War. At the outset, Gen- 
eral Wood had to deal with Secretary Jacob 
Dickinson, who distrusted Wood and felt im- 
pelled for political reasons to oppose several of 
General Wood's reforms and reorganizations. 
President William Howard Taft felt that his 
new Chief of Staff was too vigorous in his plans 
for changing the Army and urged him to work 
with the resources at hand rather than to at- 
tempt too radical a change.’ Moving in that 
direction, Wood attempted to close or consoli- 
date several Army posts and activities, only to 
meet with a storm of congressional protest.® 
Congress retaliated with abortive proposals to 
prevent any officer with Wood’s background 
from becoming Chief of Staff and to reestablish 
the primacy of the adjutant general’s office in 
Army management. 
Fortunately for 
Ainsworth wrote an insubordinate memoran- 


General Wood, General 


dum resulting in his resignation in lieu of a 
court-martial. Shortly thereafter Henry L. Stim- 
son replaced Jacob M. Dickinson as Secretary 
of War, and Wood and Stimson established a 
harmonious working relationship. Given Leo- 
nard Wood's expressions of interest and sup- 
port for military aviation,'® it would seem that 
his accession to full power after February 1912 
would be a positive step toward an expanded 
flying program. Yet as we have seen, funding 
remained modest, and General Staff Corps of- 
ficers continued to raise Opposition to the 
proposals of the Aeronautical Division. Per 
haps the explanation may be found in the fact 
that Wood had alienated substantial segments 
of the Republican Party in Congress through 
his proposal to consolidate Army posts, and his 
quasi-political elevation to Chief of Staff by a 
Republican president rendered him vulnerable 
if the 1912 election should be won by a Demo- 
cratic candidate. As events transpired, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson retained Wood to serve 
as Army Chief of Staff until the end of his 





In 1908, real vision was required to see the outlines of 
the tree of Strategic air power in the tiny acorn from 
which it grew. Orville Wright is shown demonstra 
ting his Model A biplane at Fort Myer, Virginia, on 
12 September; his flight on that day of one hour and 
14 minutes duration showed the clear—but, sadly, 


only short-lived—superiority of American aviation. 


1913. 


such a bipartisan action could not have been 


four-year term in Decembe1 However, 
anticipated in 1912, and there was much that 
impelled Wood's staff to challenge the claims 
for military aeronautics. 


The Militia Tradition 
and the General Staff 


There was something fundamental in con- 
gressional opposition to Wood, who brought 
to the Army leadership a commitment to pro- 
fessionalism and vigorously trained citizen- 
soldiers. When in 1909 he directed military 
maneuvers in southern New England, Wood 
pressed the non-Regulars so strongly that the 


$2 


War Department complained that militia oops 
were subjected to privation and promised that 


Wood 
himself was more of a citizen-soldier than a 


such training would not be repeated. 


military professional of the West Point stamp, 
and his difficulty with militia advocates may 
well have been a product of expecting too 
much, rather than too little, from non-Regular 
troops. Publicly General Wood was strong in 
his support for National Guard and militia 
training. In 1909 he urged Congress to conside1 
the needs of the National Guard and advocated 


cooperation between Regular troops and their 
militia counterparts. In regard to the Army’s 
flying activities, the 1912 and 1913 reports of 
the Chief Signal Officer submitted under Wood's 





authority were strong in arguing for the exten- 
sion of flying training to officers of the Na- 
tional Guard and alternative possibilities for 
the creation of a reserve flying corps.!> Under 
Wood's direction, President Taft's creation of 
the Army Reserve was carried forth, and it was 
with General Wood’s approval that Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles B. Winder of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard received flying training at the 
Army’s Augusta, Georgia, aviation field.'* 
There is enough evidence of Leonard Wood's 
support for trained National Guard and reserve 


forces.'!5 Why, then, was there animosity be- 
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tween Congressman James Hay, who supported 
the National Guard, and the Chief of Staff, 
who appears to have had the same goals in 
mind? The explanation would appear to be in 
the means each advocated to secure those ends. 
While Congress wished to see a National Guard 
directed by the States with a modicum of re- 


sponsibility to federal officers, the General 


Staff Corps looked toward a National Guard 
trained to high federal standards and subordi- 
nate to federal policies. Ultimately, the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps lost this fight, for the National 
Defense Act of 1916, prepared by Congressman 


Feeble Wright Model C—could 
stimulate powerful ideas. Second from the right is 
Lieutenant Thomas deW. Milling, who u 
sighted and pe netrating analysis of the practicability 


aircraft—here a 
rote a far 


of aerial adjustment of artillery fire in 1912. Lieu 


tenant Henry ‘ Hap ‘Arnold is second from the left 
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Hay in consultation with retired Major Gen- 
eral Ainsworth, provided for a stronger Na- 
tional Guard along traditional state lines.'° 

Beyond these training and command issues, 
the contestants recognized the National Guard 
as a separate and powerful force in American 
politics and military circles. The Guard was a 
reserve force subject to direction by Army Reg- 
ulars in time of war, but it was also a state- 
oriented organization that had a life of its own, 
quite independent of the Army. In many ways 
the National Guard played the same role in 
national politics as volunteer fire companies 
did in local politics. A meeting place for men 
from all walks of life, the Guard was a valuable 
place to garner votes and recruit new political 
allies. Appealing to civilians with military in- 
terests, the Guard nurtured the ideal of the 
citizen-soldier among men who were sincerely 
interested in preparing themselves for service 
in the event of war. As acommunication center 
for such men, the Guard also had the potential 
for launching creditable and damaging criti- 
cism of the Regular Army for national defense 
purposes. It is not difficult to understand the 
ambiguities that existed in the relationship be- 
tween the General Staff Corps and the leading 
proponents of the militia tradition. 

The Aeronautical Division had an initial in- 
fusion of interest from the National Guard be- 
cause of its connections to the aeronaut constit- 
uency. Before 1914, Guard interest in Army 
aviation tended to be spotty, but even this occa- 
sional attention alerted the General Staff Corps 


to the possibility that National Guard influ- 


ence might be mustered in favor of the insub- 
ordinate aviators in the Signal Corps. The in- 
dependence of the Guard, by virtue of its state 
orientation and its civilian membership, ren- 
dered it chancy whether the Guard’s support 
for military flying would manifest itself within 
the Regular Army organization (thereby sup- 
porting Army requests for congressional ap- 
propriations) or outside the command chan- 
nels of the Regular Army (through direct ap- 
peals to Congress to build military aviation by 


direct support of air units in the Guard). On 
balance the historical evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the General Staff was correct in pro- 
phesying the future development of Guard 
Aeronautical Division relationships; they 
would be outside official command channels, 
and the Guard would become a counterweight 
to the General Staff in appropriation hearings 
before Congress. During the preparedness 
movement of 1916, National Guard aviation 
was the focal point of cooperation between na- 
tional defense advocates, the aeronaut consti- 
tuency, and Army aviation officers; in this it 
paralleled a similar emphasis in favor of avia- 
tion in the naval militia of the various states. 

The Aero Club of America and its affiliated 
clubs played an important role in introducing 
the National Guard to military aviation. The 
Missouri Guard relied on the Aero Club of 
Saint Louis for its equipment and training. 
Captain Homer W. Hedge of the New York 
National Guard, and also an officer of the Aero 
Club of America, took an active interest in 
promoting Guard participation in military fly- 
ing. After Hedge’s death in 1909, Augustus 
Post, the secretary of the Aero Club, handled 
lecture assignments before the would-be mili- 
tary aviators. Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, al- 
though assigned to flying duties in the Aero- 
nautical Division, found time to instruct his 
New York National Guard friends in balloon- 
ing.'? When Lieutenant Benjamin Foulois was 
assigned to the Division of Militia Affairs in 
1912, he made good use of his official assign- 
ment to advance aeronautics in the state Na- 
tional Guards.'8 These and other similar ties 
between Guard aeronautical units, the Aero- 
nautical Division, and the local affiliates of the 
Aero Club of America were essential to the 
construction of a strong alliance of military 
officers, militia reservists, and civilian aero- 
nauts, all dedicated to expanded use of the air- 
plane and balloon in the United States Army 
and the National Guard. 

The most formidable civilian organization 
to emerge from this period of militia interest in 





aviation was the United States Aeronautical 
Reserve Corps, established on 8 September 
1910. With offices not far from those of the Aero 
Club of America in New York City, the U.S. 
Aeronautical Reserve by November 1910 claimed 
no less than 3200 members, including Presi- 
dent Taft.'!° The group had not neglected the 
need to cultivate War and Navy Department 
cooperation. Even before the organization of 
the Aeronautical Reserve, General Leonard 
Wood, as Army Chief of Staff, has been con- 
sulted and his cooperation secured.?? When 
Aeronautical Reserve member Harry S. Hark- 
ness began experimenting with wireless trans- 
mission from airplanes, the Navy’s wireless sta- 
tion in Point Loma, California, was directed to 
cooperate with him.?! The spring of 1912 
found the Aeronautical Reserve erecting han- 
gars and conducting their flight experiments at 
the Army’s flying field at College Park, Mary- 
land.2? When the Wilson administration be- 
came involved with Mexican problems in April 
1914, the Aeronautical Reserve promptly of- 
fered the services of 44 aviators to the Navy. 
Included in the offer was the loan of 20 air- 
planes owned by the volunteering aviators.?° 
The offer was declined, but the fact that it could 
be made at all would indicate the strength and 
capability of the organization. The United 
States Aeronautical Reserve was destined to 
play a significant role in the preparedness con- 
troversy of 1916, particularly in regard to the 
aviation, which had been 


revival of naval 


sorely neglected since 1914. 


Concepts of Air Power 
and Conflicts of Interest 


Few periods of conceptual thinking on the 
role of air power in war have been as productive 
as the years from 1907 through 1914.24 For the 
most part, that theorizing was highly specula- 
tive and tentative, given the technological de- 
velopment of American airplanes and ancillary 
flying equipment. To the extent that American 
conceptual thought ignored the value of the 
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dirigible, it was also narrow in its scope. Never- 
theless, it can be argued that virtually all of the 
basic principles of aerial warfare (with the ex- 
ception of current missile employment theory) 
had been enunciated in an embryonic form by 
July 1914. It was but a matter of time before 
technology could catch up with the military 
aviator’s evolving doctrines of aerial recon- 
naissance and the more controversial applica- 
tions of airplanes in a combat role. 

Although military aeronautics first received 
organizational coherence with the establish- 
ment of the Aeronautical Division in 1907, 
there was already a long, colorful history of 
aerial activity in the Army. Experience with 
balloon observation, predating the American 
Civil War but most extensively used by Union 
forces in that conflict, shaped conceptual 
thought concerning the newly acquired air- 
plane. Most specifically, the Army was inclined 
to view the new mechanical flying device as an 
alternative vehicle for reconnaissance pur- 
poses. Such a device had long been needed, for 
stationary observation balloons had limitations 
of height that created dangers from ground fire 
and the more recently developed balloon guns.°* 
While the speed and maneuverability of the 
airplane and its smaller target area made it 
preferable to balloons or dirigibles for recon- 
naissance work, its inability to hover over a 
given point made greater demands for accuracy 
of observation and intelligence assessment. It is 
not surprising that the Army asa whole and the 
Aeronautical Division in particular continued 
to assess the airplane in terms of its intelli- 
gence-gathering potential. In the Hay Com- 
mittee hearings in August 1913 and in Reports 
of the Chief Signal Officer issued in 1914 and 
1915, the high command continued to empha- 
size the airplane’s reconnaissance value. 

Although Army aviators were not inclined to 
accept their superiors’ narrow approach to 
military aeronautics, they nevertheless made 
excellent progress in demonstrating the value 
of their new machine for reconnaissance. In 
August 1912 they flew aerial observation sorties 
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in conjunction with maneuvers of the New 
York National Guard in the vicinity of New 
York City and Bridgeport, Connecticut. These 
activities were found to be of definite advantage 
to the ground troops they supported.?’? Some- 
what later in 1912, there were additional aerial 
observation tests at Fort Riley, Kansas. During 
field maneuvers near Texas City in early 1913, 
an eighteen-foot strip map was sketched by an 
officer riding in an airplane.’8 Between Janu- 
ary 191] and the summer of 1915, the Aeronaut- 
ical Division worked on aerial photography as 
an aid to airplane reconnaissance, and in the 
summer of 1915 the first aerial mosaic photo- 
graph was prepared for military use.?? By No- 
vember 1915, the accomplishments of the flyers 
were such that official Army doctrine was 
amended to replace cavalry with airplanes as the 


approved method of strategic reconnaissance. *° 


The depth of commitment of the early pioneers of military 
aviation to their difficult and ungainly mounts is sug- 
gested by this photograph (circa 1910) of Lieutenants Hazel- 
hurst and Milling, preparing for takeoff in their Curtiss 
pusher. Restraining the aircraft is Corporal Frank S. Scott, 
for whom Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, is named; later he 
became the first enlisted aviator killed in an aircraft accident. 








These tactical and technical advances in aer- 
ial reconnaissance were made in conjunction 
with remarkable success in the use of airplanes 
for artillery fire direction. There was a histori- 
cal foundation on which to build, for Professor 
Thaddeus S. C. Lowe had directed Union ar- 
tillery fire from a stationary balloon during the 
Civil War, successfully aiming a cannon by 
means of messages transmitted to the ground 
by telegraphy.*! Speaking to the International 
Aeronautical Congress in 1907, Lieutenant Col- 
onel William A. Glassford stressed the fact that 
the development of long-range field artillery 
increased the need for balloon assistance in 
locating targets. In 1910 Lieutenant Colonel 
George P. Scriven (the future Chief Signal Of- 
ficer) prepared a study of the vulnerability of 
Corregidor to balloon-directed artillery fire 
from the Luzon mainland. Reports from Amer- 
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One of the obvious workable applications of military 
aviation was in communications, and the fledgling air 
arm fell under the control of the Signal Corps. Here, 
following the first successful air-to-ground radio test 
on 2 November 1912, are Lieutenants Henry H. Ar- 
nold, pilot (right), and Follett Bradley, radio operator 
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ican military attachés in Europe, written in 
1912 and 1913, demonstrated the value that the 
French Army placed on artillery fire direction 
from the air. 
Aeronautical Division airplanes participated 
in field artillery maneuvers at Fort Riley in 
November 1912, and extensive tests were made 
concerning various observation and fire-direc- 
tion techniques. Radio communication with 
the ground, developed in Signal Corps labora- 
tories in conjunction with the aviator’s rec- 
ommendations, greatly facilitated communi- 
cations with rapidly moving aircraft. After 
these trials, Lieutenant Thomas deW. Milling 


claimed that the tests ‘‘proved conclusively that 


airplanes could be used most effectively ...”’ in 
field artillery direction.*> The ease with which 


Major General George Owen Squier (1865-1934), 
Chief of the Signal Corps from 1917 to 1923, has long 
been recognized as the godfather of the U.S. Army 
airarm. Less well known is his interest in the offen- 
sive military potential of aviation. His pre-World 
War] thesis on the capabilities of dirigibles as bomb- 
ing platforms can be considered an early precursor of 
the doctrine of daylight precision bombardment. 
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communication problems were solved is a 
tribute to the wisdom of locating aviation func- 
tions within the Army Signal Corps. By the 
time hostilities broke out in Europe, the Army 
and its aviators had made major progress in 
this important area of combat operations. 
Aerial reconnaissance and artillery fire direc- 
tion were conceptual areas where historical 


precedent smoothed the way for cooperation 


between the aviation officers and their Signal 
Corps superiors. The ready coordination of 
Aeronautical Division technical requirements 
with ongoing Signal Corps basic research into 
photography and radio signaling seemed a 
positive proof of the wisdom in linking the two 
organizations. This partnership of the Signal 
Corps and its aviators was already bearing a 
rich harvest of technical progress and concep- 
tual development. As such, it enjoyed the en- 
couragement and blessing of successive Chief 
Signal Officers and the 1915 General Staff en- 
dorsement of aerial reconnaissance and ar- 
tillery fire direction from the air. 

By way of contrast, there was little room for 
agreement between military aviators and thei 
Signal Corps superiors in regard to offensive 
uses of air power. The aviators tended to view 
combat operations as a necessary development 
from the need for aerial superiority. With an 
enemy equipped with his own aircraft, ade- 
quate reconnaissance or artillery fire direction 
would be impossible. Thus, one of the first 
priorities would be gaining and maintaining 
dominance in the airspace over the battlefront, 
which could only be accomplished through the 
use of the airplane as a combat weapon.*4 

In the Aeronautical Division, the evolution 
of concepts for offensive application of ai 
power was closely tied to ongoing experimen- 
tation. While a portion of conceptual thought 
was well in advance of technological capabili- 
ties, a respectable segment of newly developed 
doctrine was firmly based on tests conducted 
under field conditions by Army aviators. The 
achievements of Army aviation in regard to 
offensive air power were, as frequently as not, 


tested at public flying exhibitions or at contests 
arranged by the various aero clubs or other 
aeronautical organizations. While the progress 
in regard to offensive uses of air power was 
much more modest than the achievements of 
the Aeronautical Division in reconnaissance 
and artillery fire direction, it was far more 
prominent in the public mind by virtue of 
communication media attention. 

Because of the threat of Zeppelin bombard- 
ment of England, most aeronautical thought 
centered on the use of dirigibles and airplanes 
for offensive aerial attack on cities, troop con- 
centrations, factories, and rail and sea trans- 
portation facilities. As American Army avia- 
tors approached the question of aerial bom- 
bardment, there were three inhibitions on their 
conceptual thought and operational planning. 
First and foremost, the planes owned by the 
Army and constructed in the United States 
from 1907 through 1914 lacked lift capacity to 
accommodate a load of bombs, fuel, the pilot, 
and a bombardier. Second, the United States 
had become a signatory of the Second Hague 
Convention against aerial bombardment of 
unfortified towns and villages. While it might 
be argued that since the United States was the 
only major power to ratify, she would be exon- 
erated from compliance should she engage in 
war with a nonsignatory power, military and 
political authorities were reluctant to engage 
in the development of bombardment aircraft 
while the treaty remained in effect. Third, there 
were sharp differences of opinion, even within 
the Aeronautical Division, concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of bombardment from the air.*° 

Some intimation of European progress in 
aerial bombardment had reached the United 
States by 1913. The Italo-Turkish War of 1911- 
12 for possession of Libya provided ample 
demonstration of the effectiveness of aerial 
bombing of Turkish and allied trenches and 
encampments. Additional information was 
available concerning the aerial bombardment 
of Adrianople and Yannina during the First 
Balkan War of 1912-13.5° More definite were 





ominous reports of German bomb-dropping 
contests held under the auspices of the Wai 
Ministry in November 1913. 

Yet a brief review of Aeronautical Division 
activities since 1910 indicates that the Army 
aviators were indeed quite interested in aerial 
bombardmentas an offensive application of air 
power. They had spent considerable time and 
effort in an attempt to develop an accurate 
bombsight that would facilitate bomb-dropping 
from an airplane in flight. Those experiments 
continued through 1913, interrupted only by 
Riley Scott’s trip to France where in January 
1912 his bombsight was awarded the Michelin 
prize of $5000.%’ 

American emphasis on accurate placement 
of bombs deserves some consideration, for it 
was a departure from what had been the prac- 
tice in North Africa and in the Balkans. There 
the aerial bombs had been dropped indiscrimi- 
nately, the principal object being the demorali- 
zation of enemy troops and civilians. Even at 
this early date, American conceptual thought 
dealt with bombardment notas area saturation 
attack but rather as precise utilization of bombs 
to destroy very specific targets.*® While contin- 
uous work on the bombsight was adequate evi- 
dence of this tendency, it is also implicit in 
Brigadier General James Allen’s May 1910 
comment concerning defense against foreign 
aerial attack: 

. it is entirely practicable today, with a single 
dirigible balloon or a few aeroplanes, to destroy 
by means of explosives, and particularly with 
incendiary mixtures, the shipping of any of our 
large cities, as well as property of enormous 
value. .. .3° 


Here is the mustard seed which would grow the 
shrub of daylight strategic bombardment— 
that targets should be selected with care and 
attacked with a concentration of accurate fire- 
power continuously applied. 

Two official studies also evidence the inter- 
est of Army aviation in aerial bombardment 
well before its application in European wars. 
Major George O. Squier, at the request of Gen- 
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eral Allen, prepared a report on the use of dirigi- 
bles in wartime. He suggested that small diri- 
gibles be used for attacking bridges, supply 
depots, or troop concentrations near the front 
lines; larger dirigibles should be targeted 
against dry docks, arsenals, and rail centers.*° 
Although prepared with the dirigible in mind, 
the Squier report serves as the original distinc- 
tion between interdictional and strategic bom- 
bardment. Shortly afterward, while serving as 
Chief Signal Officer of the Philippines, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George P. Scriven analyzed the 
vulnerability of the island fortress of Corregi- 
dor to aerial surveillance and attack: This re- 
port ranks as one of the most farsighted staff 
studies of its day. Scriven pointed out that 
enemy airplanes and dirigibles could locate 
exposed supplies and destroy them, either by 
directing field artillery fire or by aerial bom- 
bardmeut. Again, emphasis on the precise loca- 
tion of the target is most likely to hamper the 
enemy and its destruction either by ground ar- 
tillery or the application of precision bombing.*! 

Squier’s report of 1909 appears to have been 
one basis for Captain William Mitchell’s tes- 
timony before the Hay Committee in August 
1913. Mitchell informed the congressmen that 
aerial bombardment of dockyards, bridges, and 
storage facilities was more effective than such 
attacks on front-line troop concentrations.* By 
1913, that conclusion had been buttressed by 
the actual experience of Italian Army and Navy 
aviators in the Libyan desert. Although only a 
small amount of information had reached the 
United States by 1913, the French high com- 
mand had analyzed their intelligence reports 
and come to these conclusions concerning the 
effectiveness of aerial bombardment. French 
military theory concerning aerial bombard- 
ment, coupled with their known interest in 
bombsight development, convinced the Amer- 
ican military airmen of the wisdom of their 


emphasis on precision bombardment of criti- 
cal targets. These developments in air power 
conceptual thinking found their way into the 
Hay Committee transcripts despite general 





enormous strides that Army aviation had to take to meet the challenge of World Warl are 
med up in these two photographs. The deceptively frail-looking Curtiss Jennys, shown 
, contrast sharply with the ro- 


ina desert setting before American entry into the war (above 
depicted in France after the war with Brigadier General Ben 


bust DH-4 bomber (below), 
amin Foulois standing before it. The role played by Foulois, first American military aviator, 


n fostering National Guard aviation activities before the war has received little attention 





agreement among the aviators that separation 
from the Signal Corps would be premature in 
1913.4 

Che concept of aerial supremacy also played 
a vital role in the evolution of air power doc- 
trine. Since aerial reconnaissance and artillery 
fire direction required protection from enemy 
attack, the Aeronautical Division turned its at- 
tention to the armament of aircraft for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes. Lieutenant Ben- 
jamin D. Foulois’s 1907 thesis at Fort Leaven- 
worth pointed out the need to arm dirigibles 
and airplanes which would precede the ground 
troops into battle and secure aerial supremacy, 
thereby facilitating aerial reconnaissance 
against a blind enemy.** As early as 1910, the 
Army aviators had begun experiments with fir- 
ing rifles and machine guns from airplanes in 
flight. In June 1912 they conducted extensive 
tests with a new machine gun developed by 
retired Army Colonel Isaac N. Lewis, achiev- 
ing moderate accuracy but confirming once 
more that the discharge of the weapon would 
not disturb the stability of a flying airplane.* 

There were two incentives to develop combat 
capabilities of airplanes: one was the need for 
weapons that could be used defensively against 
enemy dirigibles and aircraft; the other was the 
need to acquire and retain control of the air- 


space over the front lines, thereby assuring safe 


reconnaissance. Both of these applications tied 
into the reconnaissance and artillery spotting 
activities, which the General Staff considered 
the most important contributions of Army avi- 
ation. Not surprisingly, the same Novembe 
1915 publication of the General Staff that 
adopted aerial reconnaissance and airborne ar- 
ullery fire direction also enunciated the prin- 
ciple of aerial supremacy and the need to main- 
tain control of the air.“ 

Reduced to the minimum, the differences 
between the General Staff and the aviators in- 
volved the concept of aerial bombardment. 
This was the segment of conceptual thought 
most removed from the capabilities of current 
airplanes. Their lift capacity was inadequate to 
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carry modest bomb payloads in addition to the 
weight of the pilot and bombardier. There were 
also severe limitations in altitude and range of 
Army airplanes. The prohibitions of the Sec- 
ond Hague Convention, even if they might be 
abrogated by going to war with a nonsigna- 
tory, were until then binding on the United 
States. Of course, it was true that the Conven- 
tion outlawed the aerial bombardment of un- 
fortified cities, thereby permitting other target- 
ing against military activities and cities of mili- 
tary significance. However, the American peo- 
ple viewed the Convention as a national com- 
mitment against the use of all aerial bombard- 
ment, and this coincided with national inclina- 
tions toward arms limitation and pacifism. 
Realistic assessment of the limitations of Army 
airplanes coupled with an astute understand- 
ing of public opinion and presidential and con- 
gressional apathy led the General Staff to dis- 
approve of aerial bombardment as a legitimate 
field for Aeronautical Division development. 
\s pragmatic planners, the General Staff 
may well have recognized the threat of aerial 
bombardment as the latest panacea for painless 
and clean victory in future wars. While Army 
aviators advanced no excessive claims for the 
concept of aerial bombardment, the Wright 
brothers had suggested that it would be an in- 
strument to ensure world peace. Like the Alfred 
Thayer Mahan view of the application of naval 
power, aerial bombardment promised to sub- 
stitute technology for the commitment of troops 
to ground combat. This quest for a virtually 
bloodless waging of war was in consonance 
As profes- 
that 


with American public preferences.* 
sional soldiers, the General Staff knew 
victory was won on the ground, whether they 
were correct in their assessment or wrong in 
their judgment of sea and air power, the weak- 
nesses of aerial bombardment concepts would 
have to be demonstrated immediately or the 
American people might bring pressure to beat 
that would unbalance Army appropriations in 
favor of an untried and inadequate weapon.** 
Such enthusiasm for aviation had produced the 
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Langiey fiasco, what might it do now that the 
Wrights had demonstrated the practicality of 
heavier-than-air flight? 

The position of the General Staff in regard to 
military aviation was not static. From 1907 to 
1915, the makers of official Army policy had 
moved from “‘reconnaissance and artillery fire 
direction only”’ to accept a limited combat role 
to facilitate those observation tasks. On the 
other hand, the consideration of aerial bom- 
bardment, particularly military, industrial, and 
political targets well behind the enemy’s front 
lines, projected an advanced view of air power 
they were unable to accept. Wars were to be 
won not on the home front of the enemy by 
barbaric aerial attack on civilian populations 
but rather on the battlefield where airplanes, 
dirigibles, and observation balloons should be 
used to maximum effect. The combat role of 
the American Army air service was thus to be 
sharply restricted to the environs of the battle- 
front, and for most purposes it was to be subor- 
dinate to reconnaissance and artillery spotting 
and defensive in nature. 

Brigadier General George P. Scriven, Chief 
Signal Officer from 1913 through 1916, freely 
admitted the observation role of Army air- 
planes in December 1914. However, like the 
General Staff, he questioned the offensive value 
of the airplane.*? In this he reconfirmed the 
positions taken by the War Department and the 
Signal Corps when they testified before the 
Hay Committee in the summer of 1913. Yet, as 
we have noted in regard to those hearings, sep- 
aration of the aviation work in the Army from 
the Signal Corps was a matter of considerable 
concern during those years. To the extent that 
Signal Corps officers moved from a position of 
“reconnaissance and artillery spotting only,”’ 
they gave credence to the Aviation Section’s 
contentions for separate status as acombat arm 
of the Army.°° 


IT WAS ONE of the misfortunes of history that 
military aviation came to the United States 


Army at a time when the service itself was un- 
dergoing organizational transition. The estab- 
lishment of the General Staff, although begun 
in 1903, had not been carried to fruition when 
military aviators began to seek their place in 
the Army structure. A stronger General Staff 
might well have taken a more benign view of 
the rambunctious, young aviators, but an 
agency fighting for its life against the bureau 
chiefs, the National Guard, and the Guard’s 
congressional supporters could not afford com- 


placency. Time was consumed in intraservice 


feuding that might well have been expended 
for more imaginative examination of the fu- 
ture role of aerial observation and combat in 
the air. 

On the other hand, the military aviators were 
perhaps ill-advised to hitch their hopes to the 
aeronaut constituency, its National Guard con- 
nections, and proaviation allies in Congress. In 
doing so they identified military aviation with 
the Old Army and its bureau chief satrapies. 
The organizational trend of the future was 
clearly in the direction of professionalism, 
with well-defined chains of command through 
the Army Chief of Staff. Despite those influences, 
the airmen always had another constituency— 
another commander to hear their appeal—at 
the initial level the aeronaut constituency, the 
National Guard, and friendly congressmen but 
ultimately the American people who were ac- 
cessible through the publications media. It was 
a situation of being zm the Army but not en- 
tirely of the Army, and that feeling was accen- 
tuated by conceptual differences with the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Separation and the dream of an independent 
air force at this early date, and perhaps through- 
out the history of the Air Force, were closely 
linked to the concept of offensive aerial bom- 
bardment, particularly strategic bombardment 
directed at enemy industrial, political, and 
military targets. Indeed, the service’s claim to 
independence rested on the competence of air 
power to make an unaided contribution to vic- 
tory through the use of aerial bombardment. 





The advancement of strategic bombardment 
thus assumed paramount importance in the 
thinking of Army aviators, despite the fact that 
their most valuable accomplishments, both up 
to American entry into World War I and there- 
after, were in the fields of reconnaissance, ar- 
tillery spotting, and aerial combat over the 
front lines. Neither Billy Mitchell, Air Marshal 
Hugh Trenchard, nor Giulio Douhet can claim 
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STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
AND THE AIR FORCE 


interest or apathy? 


MAJOR GENERAL HOWARD M. ESTES, JR., USAF (RET) 


INCE my retirement from the Air Force 

in 1980, I have devoted some thought to 

the attitudes of Air Force officers regard- 

ing strategic arms limitation (SAL). Most of 

the officers I have talked with seemed very 

much uninterested in strategic arms limita- 

tion, and many have even expressed antipathy 
toward it. 

The following examples suggest that these 

attitudes are widespread among the officer 


corps. 


e If articles that appear in this and other 
military journals are any indication of what 
thoughtful Air Force officers are thinking 
about, few are thinking much about SAL. 

e Little discussion of SAL issues appears in 
the published speeches of Air Force leaders. 

e During the debate on the now moribund 
MX-multiple protective structures basing 
scheme, there was little evidence of Air Force 
sensitivity to the most critical SAL issue in- 
volved, verifiability. A striking illustration of 
this was the published account of an Air Force 
proposal to save $1 billion (from the canonical 
$33 billion) by eliminating most of the verifia- 
bility features. 

e During the debate concerning ratification 
of SALT II, the leading military expert on 
SAL was Lieutenant General Edward Rowny 


of the U.S. Army, a service notably short on 
strategic weapons. Air Force participation in 
the debate, as reported in the press, was limited 
mainly to a more-or-less pro forma endorse- 
ment of the treaty by the Chief of Staff. 


I believe the widespread lack of interest in 
strategic arms limitation has both a psycholog- 
ical and an institutional basis. The traditional 
view of the role of a military officer is that he 
should concern himself with the weapons and 
strategy needed to ensure the defense of the 
country, not with what weapons can be dis- 
pensed with. Also, the view is held by many 
officers that SAL is primarily a political issue 
and quite properly the business of the civilian 
leadership, with the military providing advice 
when asked. This advice is the business of the 
Chief of Staff, with the Commander in Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command offering his views 
when appropriate. A final psychological factor 
is the not unrealistic view that military officers’ 
opinions would be given short shrift by the 
“arms control community.”’ 

As a result, institutional factors have arisen 
which have served to reinforce these views. In 
the Air Force bureaucracy, things get thought 
about and done largely by groups of people 
organized and chartered to think about and do 
specific things. If the Air Force has assigned 








any organizations to think about SAL, very 
little of this thought is emerging into the pub- 
lic domain. The lack of published thought on 
SAL from other organizations is quite under- 
standable—there is simply not that much time. 
Air Force officers, particularly those in impor- 
tant and demanding jobs, are going to spend 
most, if not all, of their time thinking about 
and doing those things that their bosses want 
done and thus that will get them promoted. In 


the past, the greatest rewards have gone to those 
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officers who have figured out how the Air Force 
can get more weapons, not what weapons it can 
do without. Commanders and principal staff 
officers in the operational commands (CINC- 
SAC being a notable exception) have, if thei 
official utterances are any indication, devoted 
little attention to arms limitation matters. 
Regarding the basis of the antipathy that 
many Air Force officers seem to have for SAL, it 
should be noted at the outset that those officers 
who are antipathetic toward SAL and those 
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that are disinterested in it are not discrete sets. 
Some of the most severe critics of the SAL pro- 
cess are officers almost totally uninformed on 
the history and details of the process and who 
show no interest in either. They do not know 
exactly what SAL is, but they are quite sure 
they do not like it. 

A brief oversimplified version of the usual 
argument against SAL. negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. is that the “tough” Soviet negotiators 
will always prevail over their ‘“‘conciliatory”’ 
American counterparts who will perceive a 
symbolic need for agreement on something— 
however inequitable. Having given the United 
States the short end in negotiations, the Soviets 
will proceed to cheat on the terms of the agree- 
ment to gain further advantage, and the United 
States will lack the guts to do anything about it. 

Those who offer this argument, including 
Air Force officers, support it with the 
net result of the SAL 
agreements that the United States has signed 
and ratified thus far, particularly in SALT I, 


many 


observation that the 


has been to produce a dramatic and a highly 
unfavorable change in the strategic balance for 
the United States. They claim that this imbal- 
ance would not be rectified by the terms of the 
unratified SALT II. 
Soviets have violated the arms limitation agree- 


They also claim that the 


ments they have signed, including at least mar- 
ginal violations of SALT [and gross violations 
of the treaty on bacteriological warfare. 

In addition to acceptance of these general 
arguments against SAL, another reason for Ait 
Force officers’ antipathy to the process can be 
put forth, although not too strongly. If it were 
not for the strategic bombardment mission and 
its perceived importance, both in and afte 
World War II, there would probably not be an 
independent U.S. Air Force today. The stra- 
tegic mission is the birthright of the Air Force, 
and the Strategic Air Command was initially 
and toa large extent today remains the preemi- 
nent command, both in its priority for avail- 
able Air Force resources and its perceived role 
in assuring national survival. Under these cir- 


cumstances, it is not surprising that SAL initia- 
tives are regarded by some Air Force officers as 
misguided efforts to deprive SAC of the tools 


required to do its job. 


Promoting SAL 


Three arguments for a greater interest in the 
strategic arms limitation process are based on 
what the United States needs in order to survive 
as a nation and as a superpower, on the nar- 
rower grounds of Air Force involvement in the 
resource allocation process, and on the poten- 
tial for enlargement of the arms limitation pro- 


cess to include a larger class of weapons. 


national survival 


This is a time of great danger for the United 
States. We face a determined adversary with the 
capability to destroy U.S. society quickly if he 
is willing to risk equally prompt destruction of 
his own nation. This capability, coupled with 
forces, has 


enormous conventional military 


enabled him to threaten U.S. vital interests 
around the world. 

One of the reasons the United States is in this 
situation is the massive buildup in Soviet stra- 
tegic offensive forces that has occurred over the 
last decade. As a result, the survivability of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile leg of the 
Triad today is questionable, and many stra- 
tegic analysts have expressed doubts about the 
credibility of our deterrent posture. If the So- 
viets continue to expand their strategic forces at 
the rate of which they are capable, the result, in 
the absence of U.S. counteractions, will be a 
further imbalance in the correlation of forces 
1.S. and the U.S.S.R. and a con- 


tinued deterioration in the ability of the United 


between the I 


States to influence world events. One counter- 
action available to the United States is to 
strengthen its strategic forces—this is unde? 
way. A second is the pursuit of SAL agreements 
with the Soviet Union. In my opinion, neither 
avenue can be ignored by Air Force officers. 





There is litthe danger that the first will be, but 
there is a distinct possibility that the second 
will not receive the attention it deserves. 


Air Force involvement in the 
DOD resource allocation process 


An additional argument for greater Air Force 
interest in SAL rests on the role the Air Force 
plays in the budgetary process. As custodian of 
two of the three legs of the Triad, the Air Force 
is responsible for initiating and defending the 
requests for resources needed to acquire and 
operate its share of U.S. strategic forces. The 
Air Force must do the same for the assets it 
needs to maintain its capability to fight suc- 
cessfully in a wide range of conventional con- 
flicts. There is no basis in logic for the inevita- 
ble conflicts for resources between the two 
categories of programs to be resolved within 
the Air Force. In theory, this resolution should 
be made on a DOD-wide basis. As anyone who 
has been involved in this process knows, some- 
times it happens the way it should, but many 
times it does not. Each year, the Secretary of 
Defense provides the Air Force with fiscal guid- 
ance for its budget request. The Air Force, then, 
is forced to go through the agonizing process of 
shoehorning its highest priority requirements 
into a submission that invariably leaves many 
requirements that the Air Force considers valid 
either underfunded or not funded at all. Often, 
in this process, Air Force strategic programs are 
in direct competition for scarce dollars with 
other Air Force programs. 

There is general agreement that deterrence of 
nuclear war is the highest-priority national se- 
curity objective. There is also considerable 
agreement that a nuclear war is the least likely 
war that the United States may be called on to 
fight in protecting its vital interests around the 
world. Thus, while adequate strategic forces 
are essential to our continuing existence as a 
nation, adequate conventional forces are essen- 
tial to our continuing existence as a super- 


power. The inadequacies in Air Force tactical 
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air power and in airlift capability have been 
documented extensively in this publication 
and elsewhere and need not be detailed here. 
The point is that remedying these inadequacies 
will be impossible if increasing portions of Air 
Force budgets must be devoted to meeting the 
threat posed by an ever-increasing Soviet stra- 
tegic arsenal. The implications for strategic 
arms limitation are obvious. 


enlargement of the SAL process 


\ third argument for increased Air Force inter- 
est in the arms limitation process is that a ma- 
jor redefinition of the scope of the process 
seems to be under way. In SAL negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, the United States has 
thus far been successful in maintaining an ar- 
bitrary and somewhat artificial distinction be- 
tween what were defined to be Strategic systems 
The United 


States has insisted on including in the strategic 


and other nuclear delivery systems 


category all Soviet weapons that were capable 
of attacking the U.S. homeland (with the nota- 
ble, and controversial, exception of the Back- 
fire bomber). They have not accorded the So- 
viets the same privilege for U.S. forward-based 
systems, i.e., nuclear-capable Air Force fighters 
and Navy carrier-based aircraft. The United 
States has also been successful in excluding 
British and French long-range nuclear weap- 
ons from SAL. 

It is questionable whether the security of the 
United States and its allies has been enhanced 
by these various inclusions and exclusions. 
While the U.S. 
been kept out of the strategic calculus, so have 


forward-based systems have 


hundreds of Soviet medium-range ballistic 
missiles, intermediate-range ballistic missiles, 
and nuclear-capable aircraft. As a result, the 
Soviets can now deliver many more nonstra- 
tegic warheads on Western Europe than NATO 
can deliver on the Soviet Union. 

This 
forces (INF) has brought about two events that 
are relevant to SAL. The first is the proposal to 


imbalance in intermediate nuclear 
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deploy Pershing II missiles and ground- 
launched cruise missiles in Western Europe. 
The second is that the administration, in an 
effort to mollify Western Europe in its resis- 
tance to this proposed deployment, has opened 
talks in Geneva with the Soviets on possible 
reductions in nuclear delivery systems that 
have heretofore been excluded from SAL agree- 
ments. Whether one chooses to refer to this 
event as a redefinition of the SAL process 
(which I will do here for convenience) or an 
addition of a new process to it is a semantic 
question of little importance. The important 
question is, now that the United States has 
opened negotiations, what is likely to follow, 
and how could this affect the Air Force? 

Soviet acceptance of the President’s original 
proposal seems unlikely. It would require the 
Soviet Union to dismantle hundreds of opera- 
tional SS-20 and older missiles in return for the 
tearing up of a (perhaps politically untenable) 
deployment plan for missiles still in develop- 
ment by the United States. If the United States 
is to avoid a stalemate or a termination of the 
negouations, neither of which would be ac- 
ceptable to our allies, it will probably be neces- 
sary for U.S. negotiators to adopt to some ex- 
tent the viewpoint that geography anda variety 
of nuclear-armed adversaries have forced the 
Soviets to hold all along. The Seviets, not il- 
logically (given their situation), have held that 
consideration of nuclear arms and nucleat 
arms limitation should be an unbroken fabric, 
without arbitrary distinctions among delivery 
systems.° 

If the United States elects to step through this 
door, anumber of knotty problems that we and 
our NATO allies have chosen to ignore will 
finally have to be met head on and resolved. For 
example: 

e the operational and symbolic value of U.S. 
forward-based systems and the British and 
French nuclear deterrent forces and their rela- 
tion to the U.S. central strategic systems in 
ensuring deterrence; 


e the desirability of limitation of the inter- 
mediate nuclear forces on both sides and the 
feasibility of verification of treaty compliance 
(dual-capability aircraft in particular would 
cause enormous verification problems); 

e the continuing credibility of the U.S. nu- 
clear guarantees to its NATO allies in light of 
the current correlation of forces between NATO 
and the Warsaw Treaty Organization. 


Predicting how these questions may be re- 
solved and what might emerge from any nego- 
tiations with the U.S.S.R. would be difficult 
and would lead far afield from the central sub- 
ject of this article. The important point is that 
negotiations with the Soviets on INF, or even 
U.S. deliberations on what should be negotia- 
ble, could involve much more than the margin- 
al adjustments to the Strategic Air Command 
that have characterized SAL proceedings in the 
past. For example, the size and capabilities of a 
large portion of the fighter force could be sub- 
jects for negotiation. Sucha prospect should be 
sufficient to engage the attention of many more 
Air Force officers than have worried about SAL 
matters in the past. 


The Arguments against Antipathy 


The principal issue in examining the merits of 
the SAL process is whether, given the characte 
of the Soviets and their past behavior in nego- 
tiating arms limitation agreements and com- 
plying with them after ratification, the United 
States should attempt to obtain enforceable 
SAL agreements that would be to our advantage. 

It should be pointed out at the beginning 
that, if the Soviets did not possess a massive 
military establishment, were not aggressively 
challenging our vital interests, and had not 
declared themselves firmly committed to the 
triumph of their repugnant political philos- 
ophy, we would not need to consider arms lim- 
itation agreements with them. The question is 
not whether they are lovable, honorable, o1 
peaceable (the average American would say 





“none of the above’’) but whether it makes 
sense to try todo business with them in the SAL 
arena. 

The Soviets have signed several arms limita- 
tion treaties that the majority of Americans 
find advantageous. The Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty and the two Test-Ban Treaties are nota- 
ble examples. The Interim Arms Limitation 
Agreement in SALT I and the SALT II agree- 
ment have been criticized by some because the 
ceilings negotiated were too high and by others 
because they were disadvantageous to the United 
States. I would argue that the proper view to 
take of both treaties is that they simply recog- 
nized the realities that existed. At the ume of 
SALT I, the Soviet Union was intent on elimi- 
nating its strategic inferiority to the United 
States, and the United States was unwilling to 
spend the money to prevent this from happen- 
ing. By the time of SALT II, the inferiority had 
been eliminated, and the United States had no 
stomach for the effort that would have been 
required to regain its lost position. Neither side 
was willing to demolish the arsenals they had 
acquired (although the Soviets did agree to a 
modest reduction in the numbers of their deliv- 
ery vehicles). Under these circumstances, it can 
be argued that SALT I and SALT II 
merely sensible accommodations to what was 


were 


politically possible. 

Thus, it can be argued that the United States 
has been successful in obtaining mutually ad- 
vantageous SAL agreements with the U.S.S.R., 
admittedly in situations where the mutual ad- 
vantages were abundantly clear to both signa- 
tories. In the two SAL negotiations, where it 
has been alleged by some that the United States 
came out on the short end, the outcome was 
influenced much more by a U.S. disinclination 


to spend more money on its defense than by any 


special toughness on the part of the Soviet ne- 
gotiators. Intransigence at the negotiation ta- 
ble is much less valuable than hardware in the 
field and more on firm orders. 

Ihe question of assuring Soviet compliance 
with SAL agreements is a controversial one. 
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The evidence of Soviet compliance with exist- 
ing agreements presents a mixed picture. Some 
critics of the SAL process have contended that 
there have been many violations, mostly of a 
marginal nature, of treaties dealing with lim- 
itations on strategic arms testing and deploy- 
ment.* On the other hand, the annual reports of 
a succession of Secretaries of Defense have 
made no mention of Soviet violations of SAL 
agreements, and the data shown in these re- 
ports reflect continued compliance with the 
treaties. 

In my opinion, much of the current discus- 
sion of the possibility of Soviet violations of 
existing SAL treaties ignores a more critical 
possibility. The SALT I and SALT II agree- 
ments limited ICBM launchers, not missiles. 
Several hundred Soviet ICBMs are designed fon 
“cold launch,” and, at least in theory, the silos 
containing these missiles could be reloaded 
quickly with older missiles that have been re- 
tained in storage or with new SS-17s and SS-18s 
which have been built as reloads. The posses- 
sion of such a rapid reload capability, not for- 
bidden by SALT II, could give the Soviets a 
significant advantage in a protracted war. 

Critics of the SAL process have pointed to 
the recently revealed evidence of Soviet viola- 
tions of the treaty on bacteriological warfare as 
additional proof that the Soviets cannot be 
trusted and as an additional reason for not nego- 
tiating any SAL agreement with them. 

I would argue that there are some conclu- 
sions to be drawn from past Soviet behavior in 
the area of treaty compliance but that they are 
not the ones put forth by most SAL critics. The 


following are among the principal ones: 


e That it is prudent to assume the Soviets 
will take maximum advantage of any loop- 
holes or ambiguities in a SAL agreement and 
that they will cheat on any such agreement, 
unless inhibited by rigorous verifiability pro- 
visions backed by the certainty that once a vio- 
lation is detected, the United States will take 
immediate action to nullify any advantage the 
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Soviets might have gained by the violation. 

e That any reliance on world opinion o1 
concerted action by the free world to compel 
proper Soviet behavior is idiocy. 

e Therefore, arms limitation agreements 
should be unambiguous and should limit the 
right things, i.e., weapons and warheads, not 
holes in the ground. Agreement should be 
sought only in areas where adequate verifiabil- 
ity is assured and where the prospect of unilat- 
eral action by the United States should be suffi- 
cient to inhibit Soviet violations. Negotiations 
should not begin without a firm U.S. resolve 
that it will take the necessary unilateral action 
in the event of a Soviet violation. 


Adoption of these views would provide a 
rational basis for predicting Soviet compliance 
with possible future SAL agreements, since the 
questions that would have to be considered are 
those of precision of language, of the technical 
and political feasibility of adequate verifica- 
tion, and of U.S. resolve rather than questions 
of Soviet trustworthiness. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that neithet 
the past history of SAL agreements with the So- 
viets nor the future prospects for such agree- 
ments presents the simplistic picture of a duplic- 
itous Soviet Union luring a trusting United 
States into one-sided agreements and then cheat- 
ing on them. Rather, it can be argued that: 

(1) In general, past U.S. negotiators got the 
best deal they could in light of the correlation 
of forces that existed, and future U.S. negotia- 
tors can expect to do the same. 

(2) Soviet compliance can be counted on only 
where it serves their best interests. Any treaty 
that did not make this a reasonable expectation 
would be worse than none. 

Assuming that these two statements present 
a fair picture of the prospects for SAL agree- 
ments that the United States would find advan- 
tageous, let us return to the question raised at 
the beginning of this discussion: Should the 
United States try now to obtain such agreements? 

In the case of central strategic systems, it 


appears that the United States has no practical 
alternative but to do so. In theory, the United 
States could buy enough strategic hardware to 
regain strategic superiority over the Soviet Un- 
ion. As a practical matter, it seems financially 
and politically impossible. The administra- 
tion’s current proposals for strategic force mod- 
ernization, which fall far short of providing 
superiority, are eliciting cries of pain from 


If all of the 


administration’s proposals are approved and 


many sections of the body politic. 


carried out, all that can reasonably be expected 
is that, after years of sustained effort, the stra- 
tegic balance will be restored to a condition of 
parity. This conclusion is premised on the as- 
sumption that Soviet strategic offensive forces 
will remain at the levels called for in SALT II. 
If the Soviets were permitted to continue thei 


strategic buildup at the rates of which they are 


capable, the administration’s program would 


not achieve its objective. 

Even if larger defense budgets could be ob- 
tained, the goal of strategic superiority would 
probably remain an illusory one. The Soviets, 
with a production capability that currently ex- 
ceeds ours, could not be expected to sit idle 
while the United States embarked on a massive 
program of strategic weapons acquisition. If 
history is any judge, their response would be 
commensurate increases in their own forces. 
The most likely outcome of the ensuing “‘out- 
spend thy enemy” competition would be an 
acceleration in the arms race with neither side 
gaining a useful advantage. Therefore, it ap- 
pears that the best course for the United States 
would be to seek, through SAL, a posture of 
parity with the Soviet Union at the lowest lev- 
els of strategic arms politically attainable and 
to devote the remainder of the available defense 
funding to our conventional forces. 

The case for undertaking negotiations now 
on intermediate nuclear weapons is less clear- 
cut. The current correlation of forces is more in 
the Soviets’ favor than it is in the case of central 
strategic systems. The verifiability questions 
that will have to be tackled are much less trac- 





table. The current disarray in the Western al- 
liance will, at best, greatly complicate the task 
of U.S. negotiators in attempting to obtain So- 
viet concessions. At worst, it will make it im- 
possible for them to do so. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of negouability and the prospect of 
obtaining worthwhile results, it appears that 
the administration has entered the SAL process 
at the wrong point. For the United States, ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets on intermediate nu- 
clear weapons would make sense only if con- 
ducted within the frame of reference provided 
by a SAL agreement on central systems and an 
agreed-on NATO doctrine and strategy for the 
use of nuclear weapons in defense of Western 
Europe. 

With the United States pushed into prema- 
ture negouations by allied pressure, about the 
best that can be hoped for is that the talks on 
INF will be suspended, or allowed to maundet 
agreement, until Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START) can begin 
and NATO can “‘get its act together.’ The po- 
litical viability of this course is not clear, but it 


on without any 


appears to be the only tenable course for the 
United States and its NATO allies to pursue if 
we wish to avoid disaster at Geneva. 


WHATEVER course the SAL process takes in the 
future, I believe that the Air Force has a consid- 
erable stake in the outcome, and that whateve1 
the Air Force position is on SAL, Air Force 
activities in the normal course of business will 
have a significant influence on that process. 

I am convinced that the interests of the An 
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Force and the nation will be poorly served if An 
Force leaders and Air Force officers in general 
look on nuclear arms limitation with disinter- 
est and dislike. To paraphrase Georges Cle- 
menceau’s famous one-liner, “Arms limitation 
is much too serious a matter to be entrusted to 
the arms control community.’ The national 
debate on SAL can only be enhanced by the 
informed participation of Air Force officers. 
They can bring to the debate unique expe- 
rience and expertise and viewpoints that diffe 
significantly and valuably from those of the 
civilian “‘experts’’ who have largely monopo- 
lized the debate thus far. 

Chis informed participation could involve 
many activities. One thing it would require, if 
done properly, would be the encouragement by 
top Air Force leadership of the frank expres- 
sion of views that might not be universally 
popular, either within or without the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Although the Air Force came 
into being largely because a small number of 
Army officers had the courage to push some 
very heterodox views on the value of strategi 
bombardment, expression of unpopular views 
by An 


warmly 


Force officers has not always been 


received by Air Force leadership. It 


would be unfortunate if this situation 


tained for Air Force participation in the SAI 


per- 


debate. An opportunity would have been missed 
to apply the thinking and efforts of some tal- 
ented and dedicated people to one of the hard- 
est and most critical problems that the nation 
faces. 
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THROW-WEIGHT 
AND ARMS CONTROL 


COMMANDER JAMES JOHN TRITTEN, USN 


HE United States and the Soviet Union commenced Strategic 

Arms Reduction Talks (START) in the summer of 1982. 

Achieving a reduction in strategic nuclear weapons will re- 
quire both parties to negotiate throw-weight as either an overall 
unit of limitation or as part of a comprehensive package. 

Throw-weight was defined in the 1979 SALT II agreements as 

being the sum of the weight of a missile’s reentry vehicles (RVs), 
self-contained dispensing mechanisms, and penetration aids.! Al- 
though the bulk of throw-weight comes from the payload, or the 
warhead, the term is not interchangeable. Throw-weight is more 
than just the payload. 














ICBM Throw-Weight in SALT II 


The term itself was used throughout the 
Treaty and other accompanying documents 
because it was a unit of measurement which 
attempted to define classes of missiles and 
launchers as well as certain characteristics of 
missiles themselves. For example, to define a 
“heavy” ICBM, one of the SALT II criteria was 
any missile which has a throw-weight exceed- 
ing that of the current heaviest light ICBM. 
The United States then stated that this was the 
Soviet SS-19.2 In promulgating this definition, 
the United States made a major concession to 
the Soviet Union since the previous SALT I 
definition of a heavy was a missile with a sig- 
nificantly lesser throw-weight. 

Using this throw-weight boundary between 
heavy and light ICBMs, each party was then 
restricted to developing only one light ICBM 
during the period of the Treaty. The United 
States was thereby denied equality in one major 
classification of missile, building new heavy 
ICBMs to replace the aging Titan. 

Throw-weight was also used to demonstrate 
that a new type of missile had been developed. 
Variations of over 5 percent in throw-weight 
constituted prima facie evidence that a new 
type had in fact been developed. Variations of 
only 10 percent of throw-weight in test missiles 
were allowable in order to ensure that only one 
missile type was being developed in a series. In 
an effort to prevent MIRVing’ of currently sin- 
gle RV-capable ICBMs, individual RV weights 
were not to be less than 50 percent of the throw- 
weight of existing ICBM launchers. In both 
cases the maximum throw-weight of each class 
missile or launcher would be that of the Soviets 
SS-19. 

In their effort to gain support for SALT II, 
Carter administration spokesmen inferred that 
the Treaty limited throw-weight. This is not 
completely true. Although throw-weight was 
used throughout the Treaty and accompany- 
ing documents, no effort was made to use 


throw-weight as a unit of limitation for num- 


THROW-WEIGHT 


bers of missiles. By limiting launchers, the illu- 
sion of an arms control agreement was ob- 
tained, but in fact the Soviet Union was unre- 
strained from building an unlimited number 
of missiles with which to reload reusable mis- 
sile launchers. This unlimited missile stockpil- 
ing could have been restrained by setting an 
aggregate throw-weight ceiling. An overall 
ceiling, individual subceilings, or some com- 
bination could have been used to limit the mis- 
siles themselves. 

The Soviets circumvented SALT II at the 
time of the signing when they failed to list the 
SS-20 as an ICBM. The SS-20 was claimed to 
have less than a 5500 kilometer range; hence it 
was not SALT I] accountable. Yet by lessening 
the payload, ranges of up to 7400 kilometers are 
possible.’ 

Throw-weight could have been specified to 
limit individual missiles such as the SS-20. The 
tested throw-weight would have had to be 
known as would the test payload. Variations of 
alternate payloads would have to be considered 
in order to classify the missile properly as an 
ICBM or otherwise. Some missiles might fall 
into an unclear category. Failure to include 
individual missile throw-weight limitations in 
SALT II allowed the Soviets to develop an un- 
limited number of SS-20 missiles, which prob- 
ably should have been considered an ICBM. 


Impact of SALT Failure 
to Control ICBM Throw-Weight 


One of the key failures of SALT I was its 
inability to control either aggregate or indi- 
vidual throw-weight. Although not part of the 
SALT I treaties, the definition of a heavy ICBM 
was clearly identified by the United States as 
any that significantly exceeds the volume of the 
heaviest light ICBM of the time. This was the 
Soviet SS-11. By using this volume unit of lim- 
itation, instead of throw-weight, the Soviets 
were able to circumvent the intent of the SALT 
I Treaty. Their next generation of ICBMs (SS- 
17 and SS-19) exceeded SS-11 missile volume, 
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but due to cold launch, launcher volume was 
the same.* 

Advances in individual] missile throw-weight, 
increased accuracies, higher yields, and MIRV 


are direct causes for the first strike counterforce 


threat to U.S. ICBM silos. The growth of Soviet 
ICBM throw-weight (in pounds) from the pe- 
riod of SALT I to SALT II was as follows: 
6,845,500 (1972); 9,163,750 (1979); and 9,859,625 
(1981).° 

Total Soviet throw-weight grew by 44 per- 
cent from the time of SALT I until 1981. The 
circumvention of SALT I volume limitations 
allowed the Soviet SS-18 to have a 38 percent 
ereater throw-weight than the SS-9, the earlier 
Soviet “heavy.”’ Although the SS-11 was sup- 
posed to be the upper limit for “‘light’”’ ICBMs, 
SS-17 and SS-19 which 
individual 


the Soviets built the 
have up to 400 percent 
throw-weight than the SS-11. They then con- 
vinced the United States to redefine ‘‘heavy”’ so 


greater 


that these missiles were not considered “‘light.”’ 
ICBM throw- 
weight (in pounds) during the same period is 
1,855,675 (1972); 1,979,050 (1979); and 1,963,275 
(1981). 

Despite Public Law 92-448, which states that 


A direct comparison of U.S 


arms control agreements subsequent toSALT I 
must codify equality, it can be seen that the 
Soviets 3.6 to 1 advantage in throw-weight at 
the time of SALT I increased to 4.6 to | by the 
time of SALT Il and is 5 to! today. U.S. throw- 
weight grew a total of only 7 percent between the 
two treaties and has actually decreased since 1979. 

A further failure of SALT I to constrain 
growth and military capability of strategic 
arms can be seen by a comparison of MIRV- 
capable ICBM throw-weight. The U.S.S.R. 
had none in 1971 and 5,877,050 pounds in 1979; 
whereas the U.S. had 414,750 pounds in 1972 
and 1,086,250 pounds in 1979. This comparison 
demonsuates a shift from U.S. domination of 
the field to a 5.4 to 1 Soviet advantage in 1979. 

The growth of Soviet military capability 
during this period of SALT and détente can 
also be measured by comparing the destructive 


power of the ICBM force. One such unit of 
measurement is equivalent megatonnage (EMT). 
EMT, calculated by raw megatonnage 2/3 x 
number of RVs, gives the analyst some idea of 
barrage capability or soft-target kill potential. 
It is useful in determining the possibility of 
destruction of mobile military targets but not 
necessarily hardened silos. 

EMT increases are directly related to increas- 
ing raw yield, which increases with throw- 
weight. Since it takes roughly eight times the 
raw yield to double the destructive blast dam- 
age from a nuclear device, EMT growth does 
not directly parallel throw-weight growth. Fon 
example, EMT (in million tons) was 4259 in 
1972 and 5284.5 in 1979 for the U.S.S.R. and 
1360 in 1972 and 1312 in 1979 for the U.S. 
during the era of détente. Soviet growth was 24 
percent while the United States showed a 3 
percent net decline in capability. In 1979 the 
Soviets enjoyed a 4 to 1 advantage in EMT. 


SALT, Throw-Weight, and SLBMs 


Launchers were also used as the unit of lim- 
itation for SLBMs in SALT I. By failing to 
control individual missile throw-weight, the 
Soviet Union significantly upgraded its naval 
strategic nuclear force. Missiles were developed 
that had greater throw-weight, higher yields, 
and MIRVing. 

In SALT II, development of SLBMs was lim- 
ited by placing a ceiling on individual missile 
throw-weight. As with light ICBMs, the uppen 
limit for new SLBMs was the throw-weight of 
the SS-19. This really was no limit since the 
SS-19 throw-weight (over 7000 pounds) greatly 
exceeded any SLBM under development. The 
growth in SLBM throw-weight in pounds for 
the U.S.S.R. was 624,000 (1972); 1,868,000 (1979); 
2,112,000 (1981); and for the U.S. 848,000 
(1972); 1,168,000 (1979); and 1,160,000 (1981). 
Again, a pattern of Soviet advantage appears 
(1.8 to 1 today, despite a U.S. lead in 1972). 
Soviet SLBM throw-weight grew 238 percent 
since SALT I while the corresponding U.S. 





growth was only 37 percent. A comparison was 
made for SLBM equivalent megatonnage. At 
the time of SALT I, the U.S. had an advantage 
in SLBM EMT. The growth in SLBM equiva- 
lent megatonnage (EMT in millions of tons) 
for the U.S.S.R. was 531 (1972), 1384.5 (1979), 
1505 (1981); for the U.S. a total of 574 (1972), 
703 (1979), and 675 (1981). Again, there is a 
current 2.2 to 1 advantage in SLBM EMT fon 
the Soviet Union as well. Soviet EMT grew 183 
percent while the U.S. only 18 percent. 

Chere are some problems when using 
SLBM throw-weight for arms control pur- 
poses. As with all missiles, not all of the force 
will be operationally ready due to scheduled 
and unscheduled maintenance and other cir- 
cumstances. Not all of the SSBN force is on 
patrol at any one time. 

For example, it is reported that the Soviets 
can keep only 10 to 15 percent of their Yankee 
class submarines on patrol at any one time. 
Perhaps this is the maximum number that can 
be routinely sustained. 

Polaris Poseidon hulls are on station roughly 
55 percent of the time. Ohio class submarine 
availability is projected to be 66 percent. With- 
out knowledge of actual Soviet patrol patterns, 
it is impossible to ascertain if their advantages 
in SLBM throw-weight are offset by advan- 
tages in U.S. sustainability. 

It is also important to note that in the the 
SLBM field there are a number of uncertainties 
which make speculation difficult. Identifica- 
tion of classes of submarines, numbers of 
launchers on each type unit, and types of mis- 
siles in each launcher is by no means certain. 
Few unclassified sources agree on the correct 
number of Golf and Hotel class modifications 
nor on how many launchers are on each. Then, 
too, there is the possibility that some SLBMs 
are assigned for naval targets at sea. On the 
other hand, Golf and Hotel submarines as- 
signed theater missions can suddenly become 
strategic if the Soviets utilize submarine sup- 
port facilities in the Caribbean. In short, the 
SLBM question is not as neat as the ICBM. 
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Flexibility and Throw-Weight 


Advantages in throw-weight can bring in- 
creased flexibility. As throw -weight grows, Ca- 
pabilities increase, including MIRV, longer 
ranges, and counterforce. The Soviets’ SLBM 
SS-N-18 illustrates these points. Their single 
RV version (Mod 2) can travel the farthest (4320 
nautical miles). Keeping the volume of the 
missile and launcher the same, payload may be 
altered allowing for MIRV, the price being a 
shorter range (3510 nautical miles). Thus the 
SS-N-18 allows for more targeting flexibility 
than its predecessor, the SS-N-8. 

Interestingly enough, the height of the SS-N- 
18 appears only to be | meter or so greater than 
the SS-N-8. 
fuel were achieved, which also impacts on arms 


This may mean that advances in 


control. Throw-weight limits might also aid in 
reducing fuel circumvention of limitations 
based on volume or size of missiles or launchers 

rhe U.S. position during past arms control 
negotiations was to use the maximum observed 
throw-weight of each missile. For the U.S. Po- 
seidon (C-3) missile, that meant when it was 
tested with the maximum number of RVs (14). 
Chis missile is not reportedly deployed with 14 
RVs; hence, the operational throw-weight of a 
significant part of our SLBM force is actually 
calculated it was during 


less than what we 


negouations. 


Limitations on Use of Throw-Weight 


Chrow-weight is particularly unsuited for 
use as a limit for manned bombers, air-launched 
ballistic missiles (ALBMs), and cruise missiles 
There are numerous formulas for converting 
these into equivalent ICBMs or warheads. Not 
all aircraft, however, would be airborne, on 
alert, in their patrol area at any one time 

Then, too, there is the question of bombe1 
tanker susceptibility to a preemptive attack and 
bomber cruise missile penetration of Soviet an 
defenses. There is also the lack of timeliness. 
Manned aircraft are not the equivalent of the 
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ICBM in time-urgent hard target kill capabil- 
ity. Rapid retargeting also is a problem which 
is being worked on. If manned bombers, air- 
launched ballistic missiles, or cruise missiles 
are not the equivalent of the ICBM, there 
should not be any effort made to contrive a 
method where they might be judged as so, even 
for purposes of an arms control agreement. 

Throw-weight can be determined by using 
intelligence estimates, attempting to give equiv- 
alence using U.S. systems as the base, or by 
having access to telemetry data during testing. 
The Soviets have been especially reluctant to 
grant the latter. A mutually agreed-on data 
base could also assist in getting throw-weight 
data. The historical precedents of Soviet fail- 
ures to agree to the definition of heavy ICBMs 
in SALT I or to acknowledge the U.S. launch 
and throw-weights of the SS-19 during SALT 
II make the prospects for actually obtaining a 
Soviet data base bleak. 

When using throw-weights, it will be neces- 
sary to ensure that aggregate amounts are more 
than just the totals of missiles on launchers. 
Aggregate must mean total including all stock- 
piles and reloads. Refire on mobile systems and 
cold launch make this imperative. 

It is probable that the Soviets will immediate- 
ly reject throw-weight as a unit of limitation 
since they have been successful in remaining 
essentially unconstrained while using launchers. 


Throw-Weight and START 


Throw-weight can be useful in limiting 
ICBMs and SLBMs as long as the problems of 
SSBN availability and fuel/range circumvention 
are taken into account. Throw-weight can be 
used to constrain individual missiles, total num- 
bers of missiles, development of new missiles, 
and or further MIRVing of existing missiles. 

Individual missile throw-weight can be used 
to prevent upgrading payload capability due to 
fuel advances. A parallel range limitation would 
also be required in order not to transfer changes 


in throw-weight or fuel to range. Throw- 


weight of missiles in the grey area between 
ICBM and some shorter range also needs to be 
identified to prevent circumvention of devel- 
opment of ICBMs tested at shorter ranges or 
with varying payloads. 

Individual missile throw-weight can be used 
to constrain further MIRVing of some of the 
Soviet Navy and Strategic Rocket Force mis- 
siles which still have one RV. This could be 
done as was outlined in SALT II by requiring 
RV weights to be more than 50 percent of an 
individual missile’s throw-weight. START 
MIRV limitations should not restrain Min- 
uteman upgrading. SALT II attempted to re- 
strict numbers and types of new missiles by 
tolerances in throw-weight during testing. This 
method could probably be used in START. 

Aggregate throw-weight can be used as a 
simple method of total missile limitation or 
limitations on classes of missiles. This would 
allow each side to mix types of missiles within 
each class or classes within an overall ceiling. 
In an effort to ensure simplicity, restrictions on 
MIRVing itself could be avoided. Using an 
aggregate ceiling has its pitfalls, however, 
since if not cut deep enough, no real reduction 
in military capability of the Soviet Union 
would occur. Total Soviet and U.S. throw- 
weight and corresponding equivalent mega- 
tonnage at the end of 1981 can be listed as 
follows: 


Aggregate ICBM/SLBM Capability 


Soviet U.S. 
11,971,625 pounds 3,123,275 pounds 
6790 million tons 1978 million tons 


throw-weight 
EMT 


Reductions in strategic arms will require re- 
dressing the total 4 to 1 Soviet advantage in 
throw-weight and their 3.5 to 1 advantage in 
EMT. These current advantages have allowed 
the Soviets to build a first-strike counterforce 
military machine. Throw-weight limitations 
can be used to reduce this threat. 

Limitations might be attempted by having 
the Soviets de-MIRV the SS-18 missile, using 





individual throw-weight as the criterion. If the 
SS-18 had only one warhead per missile and 
aggregate subceilings limited missiles, then U.S. 
ICBM vulnerability might be reduced. De- 
MIRVing the SS-N-18 and the new SS-N-20 
might also be possible. 

Throw-weight limitations must not be al- 
lowed to constrain the need for the United States 


to upgrade its force to some reduced but equal 


Soviet ceiling. Force levels and a national strat- 
egy will need to be decided on first. Negotiating 
positions should come later. The clear Soviet 
advantage in the military utility of their missile 
forces has come in part due to previous failures 
to constrain throw-weight. 

Throw-weight advantages allow improved 
dispensing mechanisms. Similarly, higher throw- 
weight allows the option of carrying electronic 
warfare and other penetration aids that impact 
on plans for active defenses. Higher throw- 
weights also allow hardening missiles against 
electromagnetic pulse (EMP) without having to 


Notes 


1. Second Agreed Statement to paragraph 7 of Article I of the 
SALT Il 


distinction between the 


Treaty. It is recognized that there is a significant legal 


Treaty and these Agreed Statements. Since 
the Treaty is not in force legally and the SALT II concept was sold as a 
package using these statements and understandings, no distinction 
will be made in this article 

2. The United States made a 
method of defining “heavy” ICBMs similar to what was done during 
SALT L. On 16 August 1977, the United States informed the Soviet 
Union that they considered the upper throw-weight limitation for a 


unilateral” statement regarding the 


light ICBM to be 3600 kilograms (approximately 7936 pounds). The 
Soviets did not respond. See Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s state 
ment on page 17 of SALT Il Vienna June 18, / 
Selected Documents No. 12B by the Bureau of Public Affairs, U.S 
Department of State, July 1979. Throw-weight was not the only unit 
of limitation used to divide heavies and lights, however. The launch 
weight of the SS-19 was also given and not acknowledged. This 


igreement 


failure to define basic terms alone should have been grounds to reject 
the Treaty 

3. SS-20 data taken from the IISS Military Balance 1981-1982, page 
105. Mod 2 is the version so often discussed in the European theater 
with 3-150 KT RVs. The range of Mod 2 is given at 5600 kilometers 
By shifting to a single 50 KT RV 
obtained. Both Mods clearly meet the SALT I criterion of being an 
ICBM, vet the SS-20 is not listed anvwhere in the agreed statements or 
understandings as being a SALT II accountable ICBM. Despite the 
fact that the Mod | only has a 5000 kilometer range, any missile that 


a range of 7400 kilometers is 
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make significant range or payload compromises. 

Throw-weight advantages have allowed the 
Soviet Union to reduce the uncertainties they 
face due to the inability to predict accuracies in 
operational missions. Higher yields mean that 
greater inaccuracies can be accepted in order to 
achieve the same level of destruction against 
hard targets. This flexibility is not shared by the 
United States. 

Negotiators in START must understand these 
technical aspects if there is to be a meaningful 
arms reduction agreement. Finding an effective 
and enforceable compliance policy will be diffi- 
cultand in part depend on adequate verification. 
Throw-weight will not be easy to verify, but 
then, again, the purpose of an agreement is not 
verification but rather deterrence and stability. 
An arms control agreement which at least at- 
tempts to restrain throw-weight is more likely to 
have some meaningful measure of effectiveness 
than the present lack of any restraints. 

University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles 


has been tested in an ICBM mode is supposed to count 
Table 19.1 of Dr. Robin Ranger's 
ne Po 


1. For volume calculations, sec 
Jrms & Politics 1958-]978 Jrms Contro 
Context (Toronto: Gage Publishing, 1979), p. 175 

5. The 1972 and 1979 data are taken from John Collins U.S. and 
Soviet Military Balance: Concept and Capabilities 1960-1980 (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1980), Appendix 2. His breakdown of numbers 
of varving Mod ICBMs ts most useful for 1979 
vields used later were taken from this and the 1978-79 and 1981-82 
IISS Military Balance 
were averaged. Data from 1981 were taken from the lt 
ot Defense Soviet Military Power booklet 


for all subsequent tables 


1 Chane 


Dhrow-weight and 


The lowest and highest given throw-weights 
S. Department 


These sources are the basis 


6. In addition to earlier cited sources, it is necessary to utilize Jane's 
Fighting Ships among other sources in order to decide SLBM capa 
bilities. No standardization exists as to Soviet submarine classes. This 
The SS-N-4 and SS-N-20 have been deleted 


SS-N-5 throw-weights were also not 


problem is addressed later 
for purposes of this article 
calculated since the basic numbers were not available 
7. See the comment by Commander C. C. Holcomb in United 
States Naval Institute Pro 


8. This subject has been debated recently and is the subject of much 


ceedings, July 1978, pp. 21-22 
speculation. There would be no defense against a ballistic missile 
aimed at a naval target at sea. See Lieutenant Commander Carl H 
Clawson, USN (Ret The Wartime Role of Soviet SSBNs-Round 
Iwo,” in the United States Naval Institute Proceedings, March 1980 


pp. 64-71 























HE Boeing B-52 has been around so 
long and has become so familiar that we 
sometimes forget just how remarkable 
an airplane it is. There are some obvious 
things to note, and surely its longevity, 
performance, and adaptability stand out. 

First flown in 1952, the B-52 is expected to be in 
service until the 1990s and perhaps even longer. By 
historical analogy the 1905 Wright Flyer would have 
been fighting over Berlin in 1945, a 1918 Spad Xiil 
would have defended NATO in 1958, a 1927 Key- 
stone bomber would have operated in Vietnam, or a 
1942 Martin Maryland would be pulling SAC alert 
duty today. 

Many factors have contributed to the aircraft's 
longevity, though ultimately it was neither speed nor 
altitude but rather electronic countermeasures that 
offered safety. The B-52 had sufficient space in the 
airframe to carry the myriad black boxes that were 
developed for it. A smaller airplane, less clean, not 
so strong, could not have accommodated the 
changes and could not have survived in today's en- 
vironment. The B-58 was phased out in part be- 


* cause of these considerations. 


And, of course, there was the seemingly endless 
series of modifications, which strengthened the B- 
52 and improved its capability year-by-year. Yet 
most people are unaware that these modifications 
took place. To the casual observer, a B-52H is not 
very different in appearance from a B-52A. But not 
only are there changes under the skin—the skin it- 
self has been changed, with new metals of different 
gauges being introduced. 

Even today, the B-52 has an excellent perfor- 
mance, whether in speed (still comparable to the 
most modern subsonic aircraft), in range (which 
even unrefueled is extraordinary), or in bomb- and 
missile-carrying capability. Boeing, in this first at- 
tempt at a very heavy subsonic jet bomber, did bet- 
ter than anyone has been able to do since and 
achieved this first-time-at-bat success because of a 
number of subtle factors. First was Boeing's exten- 
sive bomber-building experience with B-17s, B-29s, 
B-50s, and, most of all, B-47s. Second, Boeing 
dared to go big enough; instead of opting for a 
smaller aircraft that could barely have met minimum 
mission requirements, Boeing insisted on selling the 
Air Force a plane that required new runways, new 
hangars, new nav-bomb gear, new systems, and 
new methods. 

In so doing, Boeing provided the Air Foce an air- 
plane that had enormous growth potential. Much of 
the credit for the very large airframe must also go to 
Genera! Curtis LeMay, who resolutely refused to 
reengine and modify the B-47 so that it could be 





Boeing's predecessor to the B-52, the B-47 (above), was a sleek, medium-range bomber which flew in the 


late 1940s. The engineering and operational experience gained with the B-47 formed the basis of the B-52 


program, The tre vetween the B-47's tandem cockpit and the more spacious side-by-side seating of 


the definitive sions of the B-52 can be seen by reference to this shot of a Stratofortress cockpit (below 
Partial pressu { like the ones worn by these pilots, were necessary when flying above 50,000 feet 


Because few m oO re flownatsuchaltitudes, these cumbersome, uncomfortable suits were discarded 





1 family portrait of peacemakers. For forty-one 


years Boeing aircraft have helped to win and keep 
the peace Only three B-52As (below vere d 


livered. All were used in various testing progra 





General Curtis LeMay (left) took care of 
SAC’s people, often with spot promo- 
trons for ¢ xceptional service. This crew, 
having set a world’s speed record for an 
around-the-world flight in January 1957, 
received DFCs and, possibly, spot promo- 
tions to the next rank. The general's aide 
is Lieutenant Colonel David C. Jones. 
The versatile B-52 has been used to test 
the X-15 experimental plane (below 
bomb the Vietcong with tons of conven- 
tional ordnance (bottom left), and test the 
ill-fated Skybolt missile (bottom right). 





B-52s have served as launch platforms for nuclear 

tipped air-to-surface missiles since the sixties. Above, 
a B-52 tests the Hound Dog 1 more advanced 
weapon, the AGM-69 short-range attack missile (right 
became part of the nuclear inventory in the early sei 

enties Ten years earlier, B-52Gs (below) carried a 
I 


pair of Hound Dogs as well as gravity nuclear bombs 


stretched to equal the B-52’s initial performance. 
LeMay had the foresight to want the capability to 
which the aircraft could be extended ten years in 
the future and for which the needs were not yet 
known. He asked Pratt & Whitney to develop the 
J57 turbine engine especially for the B-52 instead of 
the turboprop on which the company had lavished 
so much time. 

Boeing sought to meet LeMay’s needs by insist- 
ing on totally new concepts in subsystems, also. 
The Seattle-based firm responded also by changing 
from the thin-wing philosophy of the B-47 to the 
thick wing of the B-52. As a result of these com- 
bined efforts, the B-52 reached a performance level 
that Soviet Bears, Bisons, and Vulcans would never 
approach. 

The B-52 started life as a high-level, nuclear 
gravity-fall bomber. It has become, successively, a 
brawling low-level intruder, capable of blasting a 
nuclear lane to the target; a conventional iron bomb 
dropper; a standoff missile launcher; a maritime 
surveillance aircraft; and, always, the proudest flag 
shower in history. 

Boeing and the Air Force have elicited almost half 

a century of widely varied service from the Buf* by 


*Originally an acronym for Big Ugly Fellow 








masterful planning. Like Super Bowl coaches, they 
have monitored the competitive threat and planned 
far ahead for circumstances so that the basic capa- 
bility could always be enhanced to meet the new 
requirement. Is low-level penetration going to be 
required by a certain date? Then there must be 
equipment, instrumentation, and techniques avail- 
able by that date. This sort of preparation is far 
more than a simple engineering task: the threat 
must be anticipated; the counter developed; the Air 
Force, Office of Management and Budget, and 
Congress persuaded that the development has a 
priority claim on funding; the equipment procured, 
tested, and installed—all to meet a critical need date. 

Is it necessary to carry far more 500- and 750- 
pound bombs than had been planned? Then the 
funds and planning for a tremendous modification 
program have to be provided. Has the age and 
change of flight regimes caused fleet-wide prob- 
lems of structural fatigue? Then the fix must be en- 
gineered, the modification kit provided, the work 
accomplished, yet all the while retaining fleet 
capability. 

To use these changes intelligently, it was neces- 
sary to create massive training programs to match 
them. Air and ground crews became more sophisti- 
cated just as the aircraft did but with the important 
difference that while the airplane remained through 
one modification after another, the personnel com- 
ponent changed as airmen and officers moved up, 
changed jobs, or left the service. 
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B-52s, armed with AGM-86 air- 
launched cruise missiles, will remain 
a vital part of America’s strategic ar- 
senal through the '80s and into the’90s. 


In the final analysis, the success of the B-52 has 
been the result of the capable people who have 
made a career of the relationship. 

The YB-52 first flew on 15 April 1952; the XB-52 
flew on 2 October the same year. This was not the 
intended plan, but the XB-52 had suffered a mas- 
sive pneumatic system failure after its rollout on 29 
November 1951 and had to undergo major repairs. 

Originally 13 B-52As were ordered for service 
tests, but the requirement was subsequently 
changed to an order for 3 B-52As. The remaining 
10 became part of an order for 23 B-52Bs and 27 
RB-52Bs. The latter aircraft could accommodate a 
two-man pressurized capsule for either reconnais- 
sance or electronic countermeasure work. 

The “B” models were powered with an updated 
type of the J57 engine, delivering as much as 
12,000 pounds of thrust with water injection. Thirty- 
five B-52C aircraft followed. These had 3000 gallon 
drop tanks, improved avionics, and a distinctive 
coat of white antithermal paint on the 
undersurfaces. 

Sixty-nine B-52D aircraft were built at Wichita 
while another 101 were built in Seattle. The “D” 
model was to prove to be the longest lived and per- 
haps the most versatile of the entire series. It served 
as a Strategic deterrent, and then it received the 
“Big Belly” modification to carry vast loads of con- 
ventional ordnance up to 54,000 pounds in a single 
massive load. It retained its nuclear capability and 
has since had additional missions laid on it. 





One hundred B-52Es were purchased, fitted with 
improving bombing and navigation systems. The 
Seattle production tempo began to decline; 42 Es 
were built there and 58 in Wichita. 

B-52F production was almost evenly divided, with 
44 built in Seattle and 45 at Wichita. It used Pratt & 
Whitney J57-P-43W engines of 13,750 pounds of 
thrust. 

The “G” models were built only at Wichita and 
incorporated a host of new features, most of which 
were designed to save weight. It was also designed 
from the start as a missile carrier and was fitted with 
supersonic GAM-77 Hound Dog air-to-surface 
missiles. 

Not all of the changes introduced on the “G” 
model were successful. The aluminum alloy se- 
lected for the wing turned out to have poor durabil- 
ity and damage-tolerance characteristics, and se- 
rious fleet-wide problems made it necessary to 
redesign the wing completely, using the older, heav- 
ier but stronger 2024 aluminum alloy. 


SAC’s global span, made possible by air-to-air 
refueling, has played a vital role in our deterrence 


The “H” model was the last of the series. The last 
production heavy bomber delivery to the USAF oc- 
curred on 26 October 1962. It consisted of the 102d 
B-52H, #61-040, and the 744th B-52. An era had ap- 
parently ended. 


Yer the need for the giant bomber 
persisted, and a long and varied modification pro- 
gram evolved, one that somehow always left the B- 
52 competitive despite changes in mission or 
changes in threat. 

It is entirely possible that outside forces, like infla- 
tion or a decline in the total military budget, may 
make the B-1B and Seattle bomber’s prohibitively 
expensive. If it does, there will undoubtedly be B- 
52s to soldier on. They may have new engines or 
new missiles, and they will probably have grand- 
sons of the original B-52 crews flying them 

National Air and Space Museum 
Washington, D.C. 
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COMMONALITY OF MILITARY DOCTRINE 
IN THE INTER-AMERICAN REGION 








COLONEL JOSEPH H. STODDER, USAFR (RET) 


} jw recent increasing focus on political 
instability in Central America and the Car- 
ibbean area and the potential consequences 
for U.S. security interests in those regions make 
especially timely a current proposal before the 
Inter-American Defense Board to examine the 
desirability of an interoperability plan for its 
member forces. Clearly, such a plan (with in- 
tended focus on weapon and communication 





systems) would be greatly facilitated if it were 
provided with a basis of commonality in the 
tactical military doctrine espoused by the ser- 
vices of the respective nations. 

Understandably, any consideration of doc- 
trinal commonality within an environment as 
politically and socially diverse as the Inter- 
American region abounds in deep-rooted, for- 
midable problems. As Alexander H. Cornell 
has observed, in describing NATO efforts to 
promote commonality, “Political arguments 
are among the toughest of all to overcome; they 
lurk behind most of the others. They have their 
roots in sovereignty, nationalism, concepts of 
power, equality and independence.”’ But he 
goes on to point out that if reasonable solu- 
tions are to be expected other grounds must be 
sought for such arguments: “In a survival si- 
tuation, they must be grounded in notions of 
equity, interdependence and internationalism. ””! 
My purpose here is to suggest, in the face of 
manifest problems pervading the Inter-Ameri- 
can region, the relative ease with which a use- 
ful degree of commonality might be achieved 
in certain areas of tactical doctrine, both gen- 
eral and specific. 

Tactical military doctrine conventionally 
includes three levels of application: basic doc- 
trine, encompassing broad outlines for operat- 


ing ina particular environment (land, sea, air); 
operational doctrine, providing for distinctive 


functional areas (e.g., airmobile operations); 
and operational tactics, describing specific 
maneuvers within a functional area (e.g., 
ground tactical deployment procedures for he- 
licopter assault force).? 

Commonality of doctrine on any of these 
levels, basic through operational, refers to the 
willingness or ability of two or more individ- 
ual military units to cooperate in their respec- 
tive mission areas in order to attain a common 
objective more efficiently. Commonality thus 
can apply to units within a specific service 
branch, to service branches within a nation’s 
armed force structure, and to national armed 
forces within an international alliance. 
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On the international level, commonality of 
military doctrine is achieved principally 
through: agreements and publications—e.g., 
memorandums of understanding (MOUs) and 
tactical doctrine publications, staff conferences 
and visits, and joint operations and exercises. 

In examining the question of commonality 
of doctrine in the Inter-American security sys- 
tem, it may be useful to review existing agree- 
ments, conference arrangements, exercises, etc., 
that reflect a degree of common sharing already 
present in Inter-American military relations. It 
may also be helpful to consider suggestions for 
providing a firmer codification of doctrinal 
commonality through the development of guid- 
ance publications. Some of the following mate- 
rial is derived from NATO documents, which 
are the cornerstone of that organization’s ra- 
tionalization/standardization /interoperability 
(RS') program and thus may be useful in sug- 
gesting methods of promoting interoperability 
within the Inter-American community. 


agreements 


Much of the military liaison that presently 
takes place among American states is con- 
ducted through a network of existing agree- 
ments. These cover such varied actions as mili- 
tary missions, maintenance of weather stations, 
supply of military equipment, mutual defense 
assistance, and aerial mapping. The System of 
Cooperation Among the American Air Forces 
(SICOFAA) Multilateral Agreement on Search 
and Rescue offers a good example of a working 
agreement that has sustained a variety of exer- 
cises and actual disaster operations over the last 
eight years. Especially noteworthy is the use it 
makes of existing International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) procedures, conceding 
ultimately to ICAO in the event of conflict of 
procedure. Additional agreements in other areas 
can similarly avoid sensitive political compli- 
cation by adhering, wherever possible, to exist- 
ing international agreements covering com- 
mercial and industrial relations. 
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publications 


Tactical military doctrine is generally articu- 
lated in three basic areas: land force tactical 
doctrine, maritime tactical doctrine, and Air 
Force tactical doctrine. Documents in each of 


these areas provide a common basis for the 


development of specific doctrinal and proce- 
dural publications for guidance in operational 


tactics. Subordinate procedural publications 
can be developed as they become necessary to 
support particular operational requirements. 
Many publications useful for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Security System may be derived from cur- 


rent documents in the NATO Allied Tactical 
Publication (ATP) series. These would require 
occasional modification for Inter-American se- 
curity needs, but most of their content is rele- 
vant, particularly in the basic publications, 
and may be used with little alteration. 

A typical schematic for a basic plan may be 
seen in the NATO Tactical Air Doctrine publi- 
cation, ATP 33(A). Its range is broad enough to 
be immediately adaptable (often word-for-word) 
to Inter-American security needs. (See accom- 
panying box.) 

Within the framework of a basic plan such as 
ATP 33(A), supporting plans for specific sec- 





Tactical Air Operations 
definition 
functions 
operations 
support categories 
offensive and defensive 
multirole capability 


Command and Control 

introduction 

basis for a command and control 
organization 

command and control of tactical 
air forces 

basic characteristics and principles 
of a tactical air control organization 


Tactical Air Operations (Land) 
introduction 
counterair operations 
suppression of enemy air defenses 
offensive counterair operations 

Air Defense 
introduction 
defensive counterair operations 
air interdiction operations 
tactical air reconnaissance operations 
offensive air support operations 
battlefield air interdiction 
close air support 
tactical air transport operations 








Tactical Air Doctrine, ATP 33(A) 


Tactical Air Operations (Maritime) 
introduction 
antiair warfare 
antisurface air operation 
antisubmarine air operation 


Electronic Warfare 
introduction 
electronic warfare support measures 
electronic countermeasures 
electronic counter-countermeasures 


Complementary Air Operations 
introduction 
air-to-air refueling 
search and rescue operations 
special air operations 











tions can be developed as they become neces- 
sary or desirable. Some are already in existence 
in a form easily adaptable to the plan structure. 
For example, the SICOFAA guidance for search 
and rescue operations provides an existing 
document that can be integrated into the over- 
all plan with little difficulty. 


staff conferences and visits 


The conferences conducted by each major 
service—Army, Navy, and Air Force—provide 
strong evidence of tendencies toward common- 
ality of military doctrine among the armed forces 
of the member states. In the descriptions that 
follow, the Air Force conferences within SI- 
COFAA are presented in detail to emphasize 
the functions of individual committees. Each 
committee meets regularly to exchange ideas 
and information on matters of mutual concern 
in specific significant areas of interest. Each of 
these committee meetings reflects demonstra- 
ble progress in a movement toward common- 
ality. The cumulative contribution of all the 
meetings is impressive proof of the level of 
sharing that already exists within the Inter- 
American region. 

Conference of American Armies. CAA meets 
every other year and includes regular meetings 
of subordinate groups: Inter-American Com- 
munications Committee, Intelligence Chiefs 
Committee, and a ‘“Third Committee,”’ which 
reviews issues of procedure and substance. Of 
these, the Communications Committee meets 
earlier than the conference and provides input 
for the agenda; the Intelligence Chiefs Com- 
mittee meets both ahead of and during the 
conference. 

Inter-American Naval Conference. IANC 
meets every other year. The 1980 meeting in- 
cluded three principal subconferences: 

1. HOSTAC (Helicopter Operations from 
Ships other Than Aircraft Carriers) establishes 
procedures for helicopter ship-to-ship opera- 
tions during UNITAS (Inter-American naval) 
exercises 
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2. INIC (Inter-American Naval Intelligence 
Conference) 

3. Inter-American Naval SAR (search and 
rescue) Conference, organized as the result of a 
Brazilian Navy proposal. 


Conference of the Chiefs of the American Air 
Forces. CONJEFAMER meets once each year. 
The Air Force Conference, unlike its Army and 
Navy counterparts, meets with an agenda al- 
ready prepared by the following committees of 
the System of Cooperation Among the Ameri- 
can Air Forces: 


1. PROTOREP (protocol and public rela- 
tions): Develops common doctrine of protocol 
and public relations among American Ai 
Forces 

2. Training (initially for enlisted personnel— 
now all levels of training): Recommends im- 
provements in existing multinational training 
and facilitates the exchange of information on 
training available from member Air Forces 

3. PREVAC (aircraft accident prevention): 
Standardizes flying safety programs and infor- 
mation exchanges; updates multinational acci- 
dent investigation manual 

ft. ALM (mutual logistics support): Stan- 
dardizes reciprocal maintenance among non- 
U.S. members 

5. CAMI (Inter-American Military 
port Service): Standardizes aircraft space avail- 


Trans- 


ability for official-business travel, plus space- 
available travel for military and dependents 
among non-U.S. members 

6. MEDFAA (Medicine in American Air 
Forces): Provides integration and standardiza- 
tion of specific aspects of medicine in the Air 
Forces of the hemisphere 

7. CIMFA (meteorology): Standardizes weath- 


er procedures for hemisphere Air Forces 

8. SITFA (telecommunications): Provides 
integration and standardization of all aspects 
of voice and printed telecommunications in the 


member Air Forces 
9. SAR (search and rescue): Standardizes 
multinational search and rescue procedures for 
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the Air Forces of the hemisphere 

10. ATX (disaster relief exercises): Multina- 
tional exercise, held every other year, which 
tests the practical aspects of the work of all the 
other committees. 
Additionally, visits of military personnel be- 
tween member nations continue to nourish 
service relationships. A recent visit of Brazilian 
Air Force officers to the United States follow- 
ing a visit to Brazil by the USAF Chief of Staff 
and other USAF personnel has provided a good 
example of the value of this kind of exchange. 


joint operations 


The Inter- 
American telecommunications systems are 


Telecommunications Networks. 


high-frequency single-sideband voice and ra- 
dioteletype networks conducted within indi- 
vidual services. The primary mission of each is 
to promote a greater degree of mutual under- 
standing among the member services and in- 
crease their communication capabilities for 
hemispheric defense.’ Some specific services of- 
fered through the Inter-American Telecom- 
munications System, Air Force (SITFA) are 
listed. (The Army and Navy systems similarly 
provide specific services.) 

SITE: Inter-American Telecom- 
munications System, Army 
Inter-American Telecom- 
munications System, Navy 


IANTN: 


Inter-American Telecom- 
munications System, Air Force 


SITFA: 


1. Overflight and landing clearance requests 
of foreign aircraft 
2. Aircraft movement information 


3. Search and rescue information 
4. Weather information 

5. Logistical data 

6. Administrative information 

7. Personal traffic 


joint exercises 


Air Transport Exercises (ATX) and search and 


rescue operations have recently been integrated 
under the title Disaster Relief and SAR Exer- 
cises. The combination of the air transport and 
search and rescue operations has proved ex- 
tremely successful in providing multinational 
response to disaster relief scenarios as well as to 
actual emergency situations within the hemi- 
sphere. 

UNITAS is an Inter-American naval exercise 
conducted annually since 1960 in either bilat- 
eral or multilateral phases. Commander South 
Atlantic Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet (USCOM- 
SOLANT) serves as UNITAS Task Force Com- 
mander. The last exercise, UNITAS XXII, was 
the most comprehensive and advanced ma- 
neuver ever conducted with Latin American 
navies. Included for the first time were the fol- 
lowing: combined amphibious operations, in- 
cluding landings; minewarfare operations, in- 
cluding demonstrations of sowing and sweep- 
ing; and involvement of a United States Coast 
Guard element to give demonstrations in SAR, 
fire fighting, law enforcement, and aids to 
navigation. 

OCEAN VENTURE-81, involving the United 
States, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, 
and Venezuela, was conducted through the 
UNITAS exercise. This was the most ambi- 
tious and complex exercise ever conducted us- 
ing these combined forces. Phase I of this exer- 
cise, which took place in the South Atlantic, 
also included participation of units of the 
USAF Strategic Air Command. Subsequent 
phases were conducted in the Caribbean and in 
areas under NATO jurisdiction, involving the 
forces of ten NATO countries. The primary 
aim of OCEAN VENTURE-81 was to demon- 
strate and improve the capability of maritime 
forces to protect and maintain free use of sea 
lines of communication. 


OBSERVATIONS are sometimes made that the 
Inter-American interoperability proposal ap- 
pears rather primitive when compared to the 
extensive and many-faceted NATO program. 
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Of course it may seem weak by comparison, but __ paratus. It is true that much needs to be done in 


the point that should not be overlooked is that —_ order to develop an efficient program, but it is 
a significant foundation currently exists in the __ no less true that much of the groundwork has 


Inter-American system for the development of — already been laid. 


a commonality /interoperability working ap- Pomona. Calitornia 


Note . 
is NATO, A Report to the United States Congress (Seventh Report 


1. Alexander H. Cornell, “Collaboration in Weapons and January 1981, p. 129 
Equipment,” NATO Review, October 1980, p. 17 3. See United States Air Force SITFA Station, Andrews AFB, D.¢ 
2. Harold Brown, Rationalization Standardization Within no date 


BLACKS IN AVIATION 


“Black Wings: The American Black in Aviation,”’ a new exhibit that 
recently opened at the National Air and Space Museum in Washington, 
commemorates the involvement of blacks in aviation from Eugene Bul- 
lard’s service in France during World War I to the four black astronauts 
now assigned to the space shuttle program. 

The exhibit brings together pictures and mementos to honor those 
blacks who have left their mark on aviation history. The first licensed 
black American pilots had to go to France to get their training during 
World War I. The first black Army Air Force unit, the 99th Fighter 
Squadron at Tuskegee Air Field, Alabama, was formed early in World Wat 
i. 

General Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., the first black Air Force general, 
commented at the preview of this exhibit that the service record of blacks 
in World War II brought about the desegregation of the Armed Forces in 
1948 by President Truman. 
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ie events in the twentieth century have 

profoundly changed the natute of warfare 
and the corresponding strategies and tactics 
developed to fight wars. The first event was the 
introduction of the airplane. The second was 
the development of nuclear Weapons. The 
world is now poised on the verge of a third) 
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change that will, once again, significantly alter 
the way nations engage in battle. Quite simply, 
this third change will affect the combat envi- 
ronmentas well as the lethality of the weapons 
used in combat. It is a change that will thrust 
the world into the postnuclear age of warfare. 
The characteristics of this age and how aero- 
space strategy must be structured to cope with 
it are discussed herein. 

The scope of my analysis is purposely limited 
to aerospace strategy in this postnuclear age for 
three reasons. First, the major environmental 
changes will take place in the aerospace me- 
dium, specifically outer space. Second, it is 
quite likely that aerospace forces could suffer 
the most if they are unprepared for the postnu- 
clear age. Conversely—and this is the third 
reason—aerospace forces appear to be able to 
profit the most in the postnuclear age if they 
properly exploit the characteristics of this new 
age with sound strategic and tactical doctrine. 


Tue postnuclear age will not 


dawn on the world in a sudden or dramatic 
fashion. It will be an evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary, occurrence. The seeds of this 
evolution were sown years ago when man first 
began the exploration of space, on the one 
hand, and began to think beyond nucleai 
weapons as the ultimate destructive force, on 
the other. These two distinct processes appeal 
to be rapidly approaching each other, and their 
convergence will mark the true beginning of 
the postnuclear age. 

The combat environment of the postnucleat 
age will be greatly expanded from today’s en- 
vironment. No longer will armies, navies and, 
particularly, air forces be confined to land, sea, 
and inner space to fight wars. While used in 
only a very limited sense today—primarily as a 
medium through which intercontinental bal- 
listic missile warheads travel and intelligence 
satellites orbit—outer space will become a bat- 
tleground. Space will take on two very distinct 
characteristics when used in this manner. First, 


IN MY OPINION 


complete military campaigns, divorced from 
land, sea, or inner space campaigns, will be 
fought in space with a variety of weapons (and 
coincident strategies and tactics) not yet devel- 
oped. Vast numbers of men and amounts of 
materiel will be involved in such campaigns. 
In addition, any nation with a technological 
advantage will be able to exploit this environ- 
ment to its fullest. Yet these outer space battles 
and complete campaigns will have a profound 
effect on the overall course of the total war 
because of the second manner in which outer 
space will be used. Space will become a me- 
dium from which military campaigns can be 
launched against the land, sea, and inner space 
environments as well as serving as a monitor- 
ing platform to coordinate a nation’s overall 
war effort. Thus, if outer space is viewed as a 
force multiplier, the nation that wins the cam- 
paign in outer space in the first instance can 
control the multiplier effect of this environ- 
ment in the second instance. In effect, the ‘“‘vic- 
tor’ can deny an entire combat environment to 
an enemy and that environment to its 
advantage. 

In the final analysis, the expansion of the 


use 


combat environment into space effectively ex- 
pands warfare from three to four distinct envir- 
onments. Failure to develop weapons, strate- 
gies, and tactics to cope with and beneficially 
exploit this new environment puts any nation 
at a decided disadvantage and forebodes disas- 
ter in the other three traditional environments. 

The second major change that will charac- 
terize the postnuclear age is centered on the 
lethality of weapons. The harnessing of nucleat 
power for military purposes will no longer be 
seen as the ultimate weapon. An entire array of 
weapons exists beyond the nuclear realm, some 
of which (such as lasers) are just beginning to 
be exploited. In effect, many current, techno- 
logically advanced (by today’s standards) weap- 
on systems will be rendered useless by hereto- 
fore unknown weapon systems that depend on 
technologies just now being or not yet discov- 
ered. This is not to suggest that warfare in the 
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near future (at least this century) will approach 
that popularized by recent futuristic movies 
and books. What it does suggest, though, is a 
recognition that future weapon systems will be 
fundamentally different from today’s and that 
the lethality of these weapons will be of a mag- 
nitude that is currently almost incomprehensi- 
ble. Destruction will be nearly instantaneous. 
No longer will several sorties be needed to de- 
stroy a crucial target; one accurately placed 
energy beam, free of the radiological side effects 
of nuclear weapons, will be all that is neces- 
sary. Charged-particle beams and killer satel- 
lites will become a reality. And this reality will 
radically alter what we now know as the 
modern-day battlefield. This, in turn, implies 
that the entire composition of force structures 
must change, requiring a massive redirection 
of human energy and material resources. So, 
too, must strategies and tactics change to cope 
adequately with these new force structures 
One without the other will not suffice. 

This, then, is 
postnuclear age. How each nation successfully 


what will characterize the 
exploits this age is of utmost importance to the 
future of the world. Yet this exploitation is 
dependent on the successful development and 
implementation of coherent and well-articu- 
lated national defense strategies. One crucial 
strategy is the one that will direct the procure- 
ment and employment of aerospace forces. 


Aerospace strategy in the post- 


nuclear age must be formulated on several 
broad assumptions that are intellectually sound 
and realistic yet take into account the unpre- 
dictability of the future. Several of these as- 
sumptions are apparent today. 

First, the aerospace arena of the postnuclea 
age will be inexorably linked to the land and 
sea environments. Thus, aerospace strategy 
cannot be designed as a self-contained, all- 
encompassing one that ignores its relationship 
to land and sea strategies. All three must inter- 


act harmoniously if the development of an 


overall American defense strategy is to be 
successful. 

The second and third assumptions are based 
on the fact that the aerospace medium contains 
two submedia—inner space and outer space. 
The distinction between the two is critical. 
Inner space refers to what iscommonly thought 
of as today’s aerospace battleground where 
conventionally powered aircraft operate. Outer 
space refers to an area beyond the stratosphere 
where aircraft behave according to the laws of 
orbital dynamics. The second assumption, then, 
is that aerospace strategy must be designed to 
successfully exploit both submedia, while the 
third assumption is that an overall aerospace 
strategy must incorporate the interaction be- 
tween the two submedia. In this way, while 
different medium strategies can be developed, 
they will be successfully integrated to allow fo 
an aerospace strategy that exploits the entire 
spectrum of the aerospace environment. 

Fourth, technology will continue to play an 
important role in any future military strategy. 
History is replete with examples of technology 
supplying the winning margin of victory in 
battle. Even today the United States relies on 
technology a great deal—some say too much— 
to offset the sheer numerical superiority of the 
Soviet Union in both conventional and nucleai 
arms. While it is not altogether clear that su- 
perior technology can compensate for numerical 
inferiority, it is clear that a nation’s failure to 
exploit technology at all, whether numerically 
inferior or superior, is a grave error that can only 
lead to disaster. What this means for aerospace 
strategy is twofold. First,strategy must conside1 
the effect technology will have on its implemen- 
tation. Second, strategy must attempt to antici- 
pate future technological advances and be flex- 
ible enough to incorporate these advances ove 
the long run. Failure in either will mean that 
strategy is out of touch with technology, and 
ignorance of major technological breakthroughs 
could have a profound effect on warfare. Yet 
one word of caution is needed: the development 
of advanced weapon technology solely for 





technology’s sake must be avoided. Needed 
technology is what must be developed. 

Finally, no military strategy of any type will 
ever be totally divorced from political colora- 
tion. Quite simply, politics, on both the do- 
mestic and international levels, must be consid- 
ered when formulating military strategy. The 
reasons are quite obvious. Especially in a de- 
mocracy, the use of military force is but one 
instrument of a nation’s overall arsenal of 
weapons, weapons that are used as a means to 
achieve a definite set of national political ob- 
jectives. These objectives are the bedrock on 
which the strategies that direct the employ- 
ment of various military weapons are based. 
Therefore, it follows that none of these strate- 
gies should conflict with these national politi- 
cal objectives but rather should be designed to 
help meet them. This can occur only if politi- 
cal considerations are taken into account when 
formulating military strategy. 


| F IT is to be useful in the postnu- 


clear age, future aerospace strategy should have 
several specific characteristics. Foremost among 
these is flexibility, which takes three distinct 
forms. 


First is the need for aerospace strategy to be 
able to adapt to changing conditions in the 


aerospace environment of both inner and outer 
space. The exploitation of both and the inter- 
action between the two can occur only if 
changes in the media are recognized and incor- 
porated into aerospace strategy. No longer can 
a new capability in one medium be divorced 
from its effects in another medium. Thus, 
overall aerospace strategy must be flexible, not 
just that part of the strategy dealing with one 
medium or a new capability. 

Second, aerospace strategy must be politi- 
cally flexible. This is not to suggest that every 
change in the political outlook of the various 
parts of our national government must be im- 
mediately reflected in aerospace strategy. Rather, 


strategy must be responsive to the political 
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climate of the nation and reflect this in its 
design. Obvious parts of this climate include 
budgetary constraints, both in relation to other 
defense organizations as well as nondefense 
parts of the government, bureaucratic con- 
straints, and public opinion. This is important 
because, as a military instrument of the na- 
tional will, the Air Force is simply a servant of 
the American people and their government. It 
follows that the service must be responsive to 
the people’s needs, and this can best be accom- 
plished by incorporating these parts of the po- 
litical climate into future aerospace strategy. 
Finally, aerospace strategy must be techno- 
logically flexible, embodying needed techno- 
logical changes to enhance the employment of 
aerospace forces. Yet here one must be careful 
not to allow technology to dictate strategy. The 
distinction is crucial. If every technological ad- 
vance is immediately built into a weapon sys- 
tem or a totally new weapon system is built, 
then the Air Force might find itself with a 
system that has no use in current aerospace 
doctrine. Given the budgetary and political 
pressures present in American society, the choice 
of not using the new system or designing a 
modified strategy to include the system is really 
no choice at all. The latter course would ulti- 
mately be followed but could be nonbeneficial 
for anumber of reasons. The most important is 
that, taken over a period of time, the modifica- 
tion of strategy to incorporate several techno- 
logically advanced weapon systems could pro- 
duce a strategy lacking in coherence, with each 
system having its own ministrategy to justify 
its existence but no overall strategic ‘‘game 
flexible 


plan.”’ Instead, should be 


enough to incorporate needed technological 


strategy 


changes. In this way, strategy will continue to 
dictate the judicious use of technology rathe1 
than vice versa. 

This concept of the judicious use of technol- 
ogy leads to the second characteristic—a tech- 
nologically advanced aerospace strategy. A 
technologically flexible strategy refers to strat- 
egy being adaptive enough to incorporate 
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needed technological advances and changes. A 
technologically advanced strategy refers to the 
fact that the technology chosen for use in aero- 
space strategy be advanced enough to prevent 
technological surprise (by a potential adver- 
sary) or technological backwardness (on our 
part). Thus, the first concept is one of ability; 
the second, one of degree. 

Just as technology should not dictate strat- 
egy, so should strategy not ignore technology. 
No aerospace strategy will be successful if it 
fails to incorporate the contributions of tech- 
nology, the reason being that potential adver- 
saries will exploit their technology for all it is 
worth. If the United States fails to do the same, 
it will find itself running a distant second, even 
to an adversary whose technology is not as ad- 
vanced as ours. Thus, aerospace strategy must 
remain a dynamic force that takes into account 
advanced American technology. 

A third characteristic should be the integra- 
tive nature of aerospace strategy. This mani- 
fests itself in two ways. There must be this 
crucial integration of aerospace strategy with 
the strategies of the other services as well as 
integration with America’s overall national se- 
curity strategy, plans, and goals. No future wat 
will be fought in a single environment or part 
of an environment. No future war will call on 
the resources of only a single service or part of 
that service. In effect, each service must be sup- 
portive of the others with all the services work- 
ing toward the same goal, victory. This can be 
accomplished only if the services’ strategies are 
mutually supportive. Collateral missions must 
be delineated, joint operations must be care- 
fully planned, and support functions must be 
adequately addressed to prevent duplication of 
effort if aerospace strategy is to be successful in 
both supporting the other services while per- 
forming its Own Intrinsic missions. 

A final characteristic must be the all-encom- 
passing nature of aerospace strategy. This is 
probably the most critically important charac- 
teristic of all, for without it aerospace strategy 
is doomed. It is important to remember that 


one of the distinguishing features of the post- 
nuclear age is the expansion of the aerospace 
environment from solely inner space to outer 
space. If future aerospace strategy ignores either 
of these environmental parts, then it is neither 
taking full advantage of the environment o1 
developing a strategy that can successfully cope 
with the entire range of threats that can occu 
in the aerospace realm. Potential adversaries, 
the Soviet Union in particular, have not sub- 
scribed to such ignorance. The United States 
can ill afford to. Overall, future aerospace strat- 
egy must realistically meet all challenges any- 
where in the aerospace medium. This is best 
done by the development of an all-encompassing 


strategy. 


F inaty. the assumptions out- 
lined above and the characteristics developed 
from these assumptions must be melded into a 
coherent strategy. In general terms, this strat- 
egy should include the ability to fight on a 
local, theater, or strategic (intercontinental) 
level in both inner and outer space. It must also 
include the ability to defend against attacks 


level from within any me- 


launched on any 
dium. In addition, aerospace strategy must be 
able to carry out various other functions coin- 
cident to battle, including communications, 
intelligence, and logistical support. Finally, 
this strategy must enable the Air Force to oper- 
ate harmoniously with the other services in 
joint missions. 

From such a strategy comes the advocation of 
the development and employment of specific 
weapon systems. While it is not the purpose of 
this article to defend or reject any particula 
weapon system, there are, nevertheless, five 
categories of weapon systems that must be a 
part of future aerospace strategy. 

Initially, aerospace strategy must include an 
offensive capability in both inner and outer 


space to serve a variety of local, theater, and 


strategic missions. This would include the de- 
velopment of manned aircraft (both strategic 





and tactical, fighter and bomber), missiles 
(both intercontinental and theater), and some 
form of space offensive system such as a killer 
satellite. By developing such systems, aero- 
space strategy will be able to wage, as necessary, 
offensive operations in both inner and oute1 
space in any theater of action and thus take the 
war to the enemy, damaging his military sys- 
tems, strategic resources, command and con- 
trol structure, intelligence capabilities, and lo- 
gistical infrastructure. 

Along with this capability must be a defen- 
sive capability able to defend American mili- 
tary and civilian resources from an attack from 
air or space. It must take the form of a ballistic 
missile defense system, air interceptors, sur- 
face-to-air missile systems, and a space defense 
system. This last system will probably be the 
hardest to acquire but could take several forms, 
including the hardening of space systems against 
electromagnetic, nuclear, or laser attack or the 
development of a defensive system based on the 
killer satellite concept. The key thought to 
keep in mind is the need to develop defensive 
systems that prevent the enemy from using 
either inner or outer space with total impunity. 

Third, aerospace strategy must ensure that 
adequate, survivable command, communica- 
tions, and control (C°) 
maintained. This is best accomplished through 


systems are always 
redundancy in both system types and system 
location. In other words, C’ systems should 
utilize both inner space (airborne command 
posts) and outer space (satellites) and ensure 
that more than one discrete system exists in 
each medium. 

Fourth, future tacticians will rely on instan- 
taneous intelligence to determine when and 
where to engage the enemy as well as to ascer- 
tain the status of their own forces. Thus, aero- 


space strategy must be able to supply this intel- 
ligence, and redundancy in systems and loca- 


tions appears to be the key. There must be 
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several survivable ways to collect this intelli- 
gence, including systems in inner space (manned 
reconnaissance aircraft and remotely piloted 
vehicles) and outer space (satellites). Each sys- 
tem must have a backup to ensure that the loss 
of one system does not seriouly jeopardize the 
ability to collect intelligence in any medium. 

Finally, aerospace strategy needs to be able to 
meet the needs of the other services’ requests for 
aid. Therefore, this strategy should allow for 
weapon systems that, while not of continual 
specific use to the Air Force, are important in 
aiding the other services. Whether called col- 
lateral or support functions, these would in- 
clude things such as the maintenance of an 
aerospace rescue and recovery force, the devel- 
opment of a rapid space satellite launch capa- 
bility, and the assurance of an aerospace logis- 
tics system second to none. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a coherent aerospace 
strategy capable of meeting the needs of tomor- 
row’s Air Force and the security interests of the 
United States is of crucial importance. While 
minute specifics of such a strategy will and 
should be vigorously debated, the general frame- 
work of this strategy will probably follow the 
assumptions, characteristics, and weapon sys- 
tem categories that were discussed herein. Above 
all, though, there is an overriding need to rec- 
ognize that this strategy cannot be designed 
based on current perceptions. Whether we like 
it or not, the postnuclear age is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Only through a concerted effort to 
analyze and define this new age can the Ail 
Force hope to develop the best aerospace strat- 
egy possible. 


Warrenton, Virginia 


Editor's note: This article, written while he was a captain in the 
U.S. Air Force, is one of two essays for which Kenneth C. Stoehr 
mann received Honorable Mention in the first Ira C. Faker Essay 


Competition 





SEXUAL HARASSMENT ISN'T JUST 
A PASSING CONCERN 


COLONEL WILLIAM E. ROSENBACH 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT L. TAYLOR, USAF (RET) 


ara harassment is a topic of interest 
and concern throughout the Air Force. Or- 
ganizational and unit policies have been pub- 
lished, and commanders have briefed the troops. 
Yet sexual harassment remains a difficult con- 
cept. Managers are often frustrated in their at- 
tempts to deal effectively with this issue for a 
number of reasons: 


e We don’t really recognize sexual harass- 
ment when it occurs or know how to define it. 

e There is a nagging suspicion that many 
cases are simply not reported. 

e Supervisor-subordinate relationships are 
already strained because of undermanning and 
other problems. Supervisors are reluctant to be 
held accountable for yet another set of rules. 


However, when one examines the research 
concerning sexual harassment in the work orga- 
nization, the facts are more in the following vein: 


e Sexual harassment is difficult to define. It 
can range from pressures for sexual favors or 
actual and attempted sexual assault to unwel- 
comed leering, jokes, or language of a sexual 
nature. 

e According to a recent national survey of 
government employees, 46 percent of the fe- 
males in the Air Force say they have been vic- 
tims of sexual harassment. Yet only three per- 
cent of those who had been sexually harassed 
actually reported the incident.'! Men are most 
likely to view the issue as exaggerated. Women 
hesitate to report sexual harassment because 
they think that they will not be believed; they 
will be ostracized by male and female cowork- 
ers; they will be accused of inviting sexual ad- 
vances; or that perhaps they did subconsciously 
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invite the unwelcomed incident and harbor 
guilt feelings about it. 

e Most incidents of sexual harassment occur 
where managers and supervisors are not held 
accountable for enforcing Air Force and Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission rules. 


All of these issues were highlighted recently 
when a group of Air Force supervisors (officer 
and enlisted) were discussing problems of lead- 
ership and management. We had been analyz- 
ing the results of a survey on perceptions and 
attitudes of personnel toward their jobs in the 
aircraft maintenance career fields. Specifically, 
we were discussing reasons for differences in 
attitudes reported by men and women who 
worked in the same unit as well as differences 
encountered between work groups. When the 
specter of sexual harassment was suggested as a 
possible cause for some of the differences, no 
one would accept it. After all, one person voiced, 
there have been few cases of sexual harassment 
reported at this base in the past year. Others 
added related comments: ‘““Men and women 
have worked together in the Air Force for many 
years.”’ “All of the current hullabaloo is the 
result of activist groups influencing govern- 
ment policymakers.” ‘Sexual harassment prob- 
ably occurs somewhere, but certainly not in 
this organization.” 

Then, we received the following letter, and 
we began to rethink the issue at hand. 


Dear Colonel Rosenbach 
I hope you receive this letter. The survey can 
tell you how I feel, but not why. And the latter I 


think is much more important. 
I was one of the first women in my field, and 





the first woman in this PME Lab. I was alone in 
this lab for over three and a half years. I mean 
Alone. The only two things I had in common 
with my fellow workers were that we'd been to the 
same school, and that we were all alive. That was 
quite clear. 

They didn’t want me here, a woman, doing the 
same job. The sexual cuts, jokes, lack of profes- 
sional regard, and many slights of a more subtle 
nature finally hit home, and having never been 
exposed to this kind of treatment before, I didn’t 
know what to do. You can’t talk about it with 
your supervisor. He’s one of them. There are no 
other women working with you to talk to. What 
do you do? Grin and bear it, and try to keep 
excusing them. But even that wears thin eventually. 

I have worked in the field I've been trained in 
(electronics) about three months total out of the 
five years I’ve been in this lab. The rest of the 
time, I worked testing tire gages, micrometers, 
and other dimensional PME. I can no longer 
repair the simplesi electronic meter. I was not 
allowed to work and gain experience in the field 
in which I was trained in school. I have worked 
on a base yearbook, made charts for the com- 
mander, worked in social actions, and filed tech- 
nical orders. I am filing them now, as a full time 
job. I don’t even work in the lab anymore. 

I have come to hate the men I work for. I 
distrust their motives, decisions, and manage- 
ment. I only hope I can get my head together 
when I get out this summer, so this horrible pe- 
riod of my life will not adversely affect the rest of 
my adult life. 


Sincerely, 


P.S. It may not show in my letter, but I love the 
Air Force, the jets, the community spirit, and the 
challenge. I wish I could be part of it. 


With the exception of the signature, we have 
reprinted the letter verbatim. It is a poignant 
revelation, and it really caused us to examine 
the state of sexual harassment in the Ait 
For Cc. 

Because the airman signed her name, we 
were able to find out that she had been a good 


worker, provided absolutely no disciplinary 


problems, and received average to above aver- 
age performance ratings. 
What happened? How many others have 
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quietly endured the same agony and just left? 
How often has this happened in your unit? If 
we allow this to continue, how will our mis- 
sion be affected? The Air Force needs skilled 
and committed people; we cannot afford to 
permit sexual harassment to chase them out— 
especially those who “‘love the Air Force, the 
jets, the community spirit, and the challenge.” 

If the statistics are correct, there are many 
more people who cannot leave or who are hop- 
ing the situation will change at their next as- 
signment. Pressures of sexual harassment must 
surely influence them on the job, and produc- 
tivity must suffer. We need all personnel work- 
ing at full potential—it is best for them and the 
Air Force. 

The implications are clear. We cannot as- 
sume that because we don’t hear any rumblings 
that sexual harassment doesn’t exist. Air Force 
supervisors must: 


e Recognize sexual harassment. This doesn't 
mean instituting a hunt. Rather, be aware.? 
Look at sexual harassment from the point of 
view of how human beings expect to be treated— 
how you want to be treated, with respect and 
dignity. 

e Make it clear from the top that sexual ha- 
rassment will not be tolerated. Further, those 
who are involved will be helped to understand 
why what they are doing is sexual harassment. 
Most important, those who believe they are 
targets of sexual harassment must be protected 
from retaliation and their complaints treated 
with tact and understanding. 

e Help subordinates understand how people 
perceive sexual harassment. Have the offender 
and offended confront each other first before 
alternative remedies are explored. 

e Regard sexual harassment as an important 
issue in your job as a supervisor—it cannot be 
ignored or left to someone else. Accept the re- 
sponsibility to build a productive work team. 

USAF Academy, Colorado 


and 
University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point 
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COMPARATIVE LEADERSHIP IN ACADEMIA 


AND THE U.S. MILITARY 


COLONEL ROY DALE VOORHEES, USAF (RET) 


a 30 years in the United States Air 
Force—11 of them in the Pentagon— 
followed by 11 years as an associate professor at 
a large Midwestern state university, I sometimes 
—particularly after an intense committee meet- 
ing or problem-solving session—have trouble 
remembering which organization I am serving. 
If one is not paying close attention, the same 
organizational rules, personalities, and behav- 
ior patterns become strikingly similar and 
seem to take over with a sort of timeless indif- 
ference. As experience at the university con- 
tinues, Iam haunted by the uneasy feeling that 
I have observed this organizational scenario 
before and know how it will end. I had assumed 
that the academic and military professions and 
organizations were very different, but continu- 
ing experience tends to temper that conclusion. 

‘“‘Aren’t the products or services of academia 
and the military entirely different, that is, 
doesn't one make war on people and the other 
educate people?”’ The products are different, of 
course, but both organizations have similar 


problems measuring and evaluating their prod- 
ucts. For example, the military perceives its 
product to be a vital, intangible service called 
national security. It is epitomized by many 


terms and slogans such as “‘strategic deter- 


rence’’ or ‘‘Peace is our Profession.’’ How does 
one measure success or failure for such a prod- 
uct? How does one know when there is enough, 
too much, or too little?! Suppose, for example, 
too little investment is made in the military. By 
the time the deficiency was detected, a holo- 
caust could be on a nation, and it would be 
much too late for corrective measures. On the 
other hand, if the military is successful and 
manages to postpone or avoid conflict, the 
community will probably be unwilling to rec- 
ognize a job well done.*? 

The education community, on the othe 
hand, perceives its task to be ‘‘academic excel- 
lence,’ although there is some dichotomy as to 
the priority ranking of how to achieve or iden- 
tify it. In general, the task is perceived to be 
teaching (and counseling), scholarship (and 
publication), and service to the university and 
community. The participant observer has found 
this task as intangible and difficult to measure 
in terms of success, failure, or adequacy of in- 


*In the Department of Defense, one becomes accustomed to liv- 
ing with this loaded situation. If the holocaust were avoided, society 
never extended any recognition for success, but if a deficiency or 
failure developed in national security policy or in military opera- 
tions, society was quick to recognize it and look squarely at the 
defense establishment for the direct identification of culpability 





vestment as does the military. In general, the 
education community is also spring-loaded for 
accountability with the same open-ended re- 
sponsibility as the military. In the event of 
failure, academia is directly responsible; but 
success for the most part goes unrecognized and 
unrewarded. 

Thus, responsibility for the products of the 
two communities is similar. This similarity 
derives mainly from the intangible nature of 
the products, the difficulty of measuring suc- 
cess or failure, and the fact that both depend 
largely on public support. In both instances, 
the products are vital to community interests, 
and failure in either can have the most serious 
consequences for the future of the commu- 
nity.* In both situations, the community provides 
most of the financial support, then delegates 
most of its responsibility to the leaders of each 
profession, and ultimately relies, with little 
faith and much hope, on the leaders’ pro- 
fessionalism. 


Leadership and Professionalism 
in the Two Communities 


The selection of leaders, generally achieved 
through the promotion process, poses difficult 
problems for both communities. These prob- 
lems derive from the intangible nature of the 
products and the difficulty of measuring the 
productivity of the participants. Yet although 
each of the communities has separate proce- 
dures to deal with this measurement problem, 
the final results are similar. 

The military community traditionally has 
used rating procedures administered by the se- 
nior management to judge performance. To be 
promoted and selected for leadership positions, 
one must be judged to be an excellent or out- 
standing performer by practically all of one’s 
raters—as many as 50-75 over a 30-year career. 
Each military rater has the potential to destroy 


*Even though failures in education may be even less measurable 


than reversals in the national security field, in both the penalty for 
failure is severe—death, or ignorance, or both. 
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or severely limit a career by submitting one 
mediocre or poor rating, but he does not pos- 
sess the corollary authority to promote or make 
a career. This situation gives rise to the axiom, 
“Everybody can break you, but no one can 
make you!”’ Failure to be selected for leadership 
can result in either early retirement at a rank 
usually no higher than lieutenant colonel (05) 
or to be passed over and compulsorily sepa- 
rated from the service. 

The education community traditionally has 
used the granting of tenure as the selection 
method to distinguish personnel capable of 
professional growth, promotion, and reten- 
tion. Those not selected for tenure are usually 
separated from the university. In academia, the 
critical component of the selection procedure is 
peer evaluation, i.e., judgment by one’s peers as 
to one’s professional capability and potential 
for continued growth and service. Peer author- 
ity does cause a perceived difference between 
academia and the military. It is the foundation 
for the collegial organization, wherein all the 
faculty have at least a nominal responsibility, 
from the bottom up, for the welfare and effec- 
tiveness of the university. However, this per- 
ceived difference is in reality little different 
from the service or unit loyalty that is such an 
important part of military service. It is impor- 
tant to note that in both communities the selec- 
tion and promotion procedures are focused as 
much on identifying and excluding the least 
competent as to identifying and promoting the 
truly outstanding leaders. The effect is that 
both communities end up with a large group of 
basic competents, which also includes some 
potentially outstanding leaders.‘ 

In spite of some perceived differences, the 
ultimate responsibilities of faculty and mili- 
tary managers are broadly similar. Both insti- 
tutions are staffed by serious professionals ded- 
icated to their tasks. Both are self-policing, al- 
beit with different procedures, with the objec- 
tives of developing leadership from within 
their own professions and organizations. Pub- 
lic trust and hope for effective performance, 
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then, is placed ultimately in the professional- 
ism of the members. Both professions have a 
serious responsibility to inform society as to 
their needs and conditions. Interaction with 
the public does reluctantly take place in both 
communities but not always with enlightened 
enthusiasm. 


Organizational Structures 


Education, as a whole, may not have the 
same rational and detailed organizational order 
as the Department of Defense, but most univer- 
sities have organizational structures with pro- 
nounced similarities. The university president 
may be compared to the Army division com- 
manding general or the numbered air force 
commander—on approximately a two-star lev- 
el. The president usually is served by a staff of 
vice-presidents (mostly colonel status) with 
perhaps one senior (one-star) vice-president of 
academic affairs who would be ‘“‘more equal” 
than his fellow vice-presidents. Subordinate to 
the university president are individual col- 
leges, which compare with USAF operational 
wings or Army brigades. Most colleges are 
headed by deans, who correlate closely to many 
one-star commanders of similar subordinate 
line organizations. In both communities, I 
have found that the deans (generals) are usually 
either basically competent or highly qualified, 
distinguished leaders. One usually does not 
find incompetents. 

Among the basically competent, there are the 
young and ambitious persons, believed by 
higher leaders to have potential for future ex- 
cellence but lacking direct experience; or older 
persons who have fewer observable ambitions 
yet who have had much professional expe- 
rience but perhaps have had little opportunity 
to demonstrate excellence and leadership. For 
the most part, the young and ambitious deans 
(generals) are, organizationally speaking, ‘‘on 
the make.”’ Each is seeking security in his new 
position, and each is seeking to show that he 
has great potential for growth and promotion. 


In his first assignment, he will usually set out 
to enlarge his immediate staff by adding quasi- 
clones who share similar philosophic view- 
points and ambitions. Such a move usually 
requires releasing older staff personnel with 
diverse viewpoints because diverse views are 
inconvenient at best and detract from the ap- 
pearance of unity and teamwork. Above all, the 
young deans (generals) must make their mark 
on the organization. This, they believe, is ac- 
complished by action and not by quietly man- 
aging the new office and encouraging the sub- 
ordinate units to cooperate.» 

The distinctive motivation of the young am- 
bitious dean (general) is upward mobility.° 
Such mobility is made possible by staff enlarge- 
ment, physical facility enlargement, and othe 
signs of progress. Such progress requires notice 
as much, if not more, than performance. Notice 
means—‘‘to be seen being successful. Being 
successful” is the impression in an observer's 
mind as to how the young dean (general) 
would look in another upwardly oriented posi- 
tion. Therefore, it is important that the young 
upwardly mobile dean (general) create the im- 
pression of accomplishment, action, and per- 
sonal involvement in the fast-moving man- 
agement scenario in which he plays the central 
role of the bright, innovative, involved, busy, 
responsible, and brilliant leader. This posture 
and impression need not, and frequently does 
not, need to be rooted in reality. Indeed, it has 
been observed that the higher one moves, the 
more isolated one becomes from reality.§ This 
would appear to be true of both communities. 

The older and more experienced dean (gen- 
eral) may have different motivation. He prob- 
ably has been seasoned by long years of working 
and socializing within familiar organizational 
guidelines. Therefore, he is more apt to make 
fewer changes at the top or within his own 
office. Emphasis may be more on continuity 
and resisting change. In many ways, the older 
dean (general) has organizational security and 
does not have the same intense need to establish 
himself on an upward career path as his 





younger colleagues. Usually he is not as ambi- 
tious. As a result, younger members of his or- 
ganization may become restless because of the 
lack of progress or change. The basically com- 
petent older dean (general) may aspire to be 
recognized as a “‘solid professional”’ who values 
dependability and reliability and may view 
change with suspicion. 

Those operating organizations that have re- 
ceived a new basically competent dean (gen- 
eral), young or old, frequently continue to op- 
erate and produce with the same systematic, 
phlegmatic rhythm and schedule as they did 
prior to the executive change. Thus, the 
changes, or lack thereof, taking place in the 
front offices by the new actors fortunately have 
little real effect—for better or worse—in either 
academia or the military. The staff reorganiza- 
tions, changed methodologies, the new meet- 
ings, new directions, new personnel group- 
ings, and new enlarged office arrangements are 
simply the price both communities must pay 
for progress—or is it simply change? 

Fortunately, in both communities, outstand- 
ing leaders, young and old, occasionally emerge 
from the large group of basically competent 
professionals. These outstanding deans (gen- 
erals) make fundamental improvements and 
progress, not just change. Progress is felt from 
‘‘tail-end Charlie” in the military to the newest 
instructor in the academic setting—perhaps 
the same leadership capability in different set- 
tings. Itcan be quickly recognized and differen- 
tiated from cosmetic changes in the front offi- 
ces. The dominant common characteristic of 
these outstanding leaders is that, above all, they 
have a sense of the direction in which they want 
the organization to move. Whether this direc- 
tion is appreciation of the role the military unit 
plays in a larger scenario or whether it is educa- 
tional philosophy for faculty, outstanding deans 
(generals) have a similar sense of direction. 


Operating Organizations 


Operating organizations responsive to the 
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deans and generals are academic departments 
and operational groups, respectively. Aca- 
demic departments, organizationally speaking, 
center around a discrete discipline such as his- 
tory, English, or economics. These line de- 
partments are managed by chairmen and heads, 
who compare to colonels as line commanders 
of operating groups. In the educational com- 
munity, the difference between chairmen and 
heads is the duration of their appointment. 
Chairmen are appointed for fixed periods, such 
as three, four, or five years in much the same 
manner as officers are assigned to command 
positions. Unlike the military, however, heads 
are theoretically appointed for life. This differ- 
ence prompted one very wise dean to observe 
that chairmen rotate and heads fall! 

Operations take place within departments 
(groups). Each department has a specific task 
or mission and the personnel and other resources 
to carry out that task. In the academic com- 
munity, the “troops who march”’ on the “‘or- 
der” of the chairmen are the professors, asso- 
ciate and assistant professors, and instructors. 
They teach classes and perform other scholarly 
work in their areas of expertise. In an organiza- 
tional sense, their work compares to the sched- 
uled and nonscheduled responsibilities of op- 
erational group officers and staff who fly o1 
perform operational assignments as scheduled 
by the group commander. There are differences 
in the content of the assignments, but in both 
communities, it is at these levels where real 
productivity and performance take place. 

In both communities, real productivity is 
enhanced by truly successful senior professors 
and colonels who for one reason or another are 
no longer on an upward career course. In the 
military, such colonels are sometimes referred 
to as ‘‘beyond their professional menopause”’ 
although some in this group are considered to 
be the most valuable members of the profes- 
sion.® Likewise, in academia, some senior pro- 
fessors not involved in administration frequent- 
ly become the most valuable teachers, research- 
ers, and leaders in their profession. 
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Motivations and Conflicts 


One may be surprised at how similar one’s 
professional dilemmas and motivations can 
become in both communities. In each there is 
motivation for peer or service acceptance and 
approval. There is also the ever-present urge to 
identify oneself with the goals of the organi- 
zation—instead of the classical motivation for 
maximum private gain—and the companion 
hope that by appropriate effort, and perhaps by 
self-negotiation, one can accommodate the or- 
ganizational goals to one’s own. 

Persons in both communities tend to be as- 
similated into their individual organizations, 
and their motivations are then molded to the 
unique imperatives of these organizations. Such 
a Situation is not new. In the past, men (today 
one would say persons) joined the Marine 
Corps, became Air Force pilots, or joined the 
Army not for financial gain but because they 
were proud to become identified with those 
organizations and their goals. They chose to 
join the service not for self-enrichment but be- 
cause they believed, or were easily convinced, 
that their service was enhancing and for high 
and noble causes, i.e., democracy, national se- 
curity, or world peace. 

Likewise, no one becomes a faculty member 
in search of gold. Faculty members should be 
motivated by nigher purposes symbolized by 
the objectives of the university; i.e., search for 
knowledge, academic excellence, the rewards 
of teaching, etc. The faculty member who iden- 
tifies with these objectives feels enhanced and 
satisfied, perhaps even noble and proud. 

In both communities, then, there are strong 
drives for peer approval and for organizational 
acceptance. Indeed, in both communities, or- 
ganizational objectives are substituted for per- 
sonal goals.'' The exception is the person who 
leaves the service or the university for what 
both communities term “‘the real world’’ for 
private gain. Those who stay must recognize 
that the truly successful military or university 
professional must, as a top priority, be trusted, 


respected, and accepted as an honest, compe- 
tent person by one’s colleagues. In both com- 
munities there is the problem of identifying the 
truly successful professional and separating 
him from those who have simply been pro- 
moted and, therefore, appear successful. The 
success of the latter is based on “‘a careerist 
ethic,”’ which holds that itis more important to 
be promoted and identified as successful than 
to be honorable, honest, and, of course, compe- 
tent. In either community, the models of suc- 
cess become self-perpetuating. When certain 
kinds of people get ahead, they teach others on 
the way up to act the same way, or quit. Both 
communities share the dilemma over this con- 
flict and should maintain close watch over 


their models for success. 


Dissimilarities: 
Commissars and Yogis 


One must also note the dissimilarities. Most 
important and noteworthy is the proclivity of 
the typical military representative to be, in the 
words of Anthony Jay, acommissar. He defines 
the commissar as a man of action. Put him in 
charge of something and he will sort it out, 
keep everyone on his mark, and make the sys- 
tem work efficiently. He has had few innova- 
tive ideas and rarely questions the assumptions 
on which his orders are based. If there is an 
iceberg ahead, he will run straight into it. 
Commissars do not need to be prodded. They 
have sufficient drive and enjoy the work of 
doing—not the contemplation of a thing. They 
are the engines that pull an organization 
along, but the tracks need to be planned and 
laid down by someone else. Action is the com- 
missar’s God, and his Weltanschauung is that 
old military axiom, ‘‘Do something even if it is 
wrong.”’!} 

On the other hand, many in the academic 
community tend to be yogis. The yogi is a 
contemplative person, a thinker. In business o1 
industry, such a person would be in the re- 
search and development labs or in the design 





and planning office where he performs in a 
remarkably innovative manner. In the aca- 
demic community, this person is found in the 
trenches—teaching his classes, doing research, 
publishing, debating endlessly with his col- 
leagues, and enjoying the pure intellectual acts 
of examining and discarding every possible 
idea or hypothesis. But a yogi cannot organize 
or run anything. Put him in charge of an office 
or organization and disaster ensues. Further, 
the yogi hates such an assignment because con- 
templation is his forte; action is his bane. 

Few are pure commissar or pure yogi, but 
most people tend to polarize around one or the 
other. Although there are certainly yogis in the 
military community (who are sometimes bril- 
liant when properly assigned as staff officers), 
success in the military more often is based on 
emulation of the commissar. Within the educa- 
tional community, on the other hand, the 
model to be followed for career success is the 
yogi. Indeed, the commissar is frequently viewed 
as an inferior being. 

Often both communities make the tragic 
mistake of selecting yogis for commissars and 
vice versa. For example, the university com- 
munity frequently selects one of its outstand- 
ing professors, a well-published research- 
oriented yogi, for administrative responsibili- 
ties. The results are predictably disastrous fo1 
the organization and the individual. The or- 
ganization becomes chaotic, and the individual 
becomes devastated and unhappy. Usually he 
cannot wait to get back to the laboratory or his 
classroom. On the other hand, the military 
community frequently selects an outstanding 
young commissar for assignment to a choice 
staff and planning assignment. Generally, this 
commissar cannot wait to get back to the field 
or his favorite organization where ‘“‘the real 
action is.’ The staff duties in which he is en- 
gaged may really be much more important, 
may be laying the tracks for that favorite organ- 
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ization in the field but the contemplation 
needed in that process results in no enjoyment 
or satisfaction for him. 

Both communities are hierarchic organiza- 
tions and attempt to perpetuate organizational 
arrangements that have brought success in the 
past. The training, indoctrination, and selec- 
tion process for role models are also geared 
toward what has worked in the past. Each 
community perceives its role models for success 
to be dissimilar—indeed opposites. It may well 
be that within both communities there is that 
rare person who is a combination of yogi and 
commissar, who is both a brilliant original 
thinker and a vigorous, decisive man of action. 
But the hierarchies of both organizations have 
been reinforcing their own prejudices for so long 
that they would rarely believe it even if it were 
true. To quote Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper: 

Any society, so long as it is, or feels itself to be, a 

working society, tends to invest in itself: a mili- 


tary society tends to become more military, a bu- 
reaucratic society more bureaucratic, an academk 
society more academic, as the status and profits of 
war or office or education are enhanced by suc- 
cess, and institutions are framed to forward it 
Therefore, when such a society is hit by a general 
crisis, it finds itself partly paralyzed by the struc- 
tural weight of increased social investment. The 
dominant military official or commercial classes 
cannot easily change their orientation: and thei 
social dominance, and the institutions through 
which it is exercised, prevent other classes from 
securing power or changing policy 


THERE are similarities and dissimilarities in 
The 


similarities in the two professions surprised me 


the academic and military communities. 


because of my initial assumption that the two 


professions are really very different. Players 


who have been in both communities need to be 
ever mindful of which field they are playing 
on. The turfs and one’s teammates can look 


alike in many ways. 


lowa State University, Ames 
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THE “MENAGERIE” REVISITED 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Venkus 


AS Commander of the tactical air force’s only 
F-4G Wild Weasel training squadron and as an 
experienced F-105 Weasel pilot, circa 1969- 
1974, I feel qualified to comment on Colonel 
Harold E. Johnson's entertaining article about 
the defense suppression mission, “Of Bears, 
Weasels, Ferrets, and Eagles,”’ in the January- 
February 1982 issue of the Review. Although 
the historical aspects of the article were of great 
interest, providing us newer Weasels with sev- 
eral interesting asides regarding the formative 
stages of our business, I am afraid that Colonel 
Johnson’s conclusions, and the premise on 
which they were based, were in error. 

Without delving into classified details of 
current F-4G employment philosophy, I can 
only state that that philosophy is not really 
similar to the one which was in vogue for the 
F-100F and F-105F Weasels. Nor does a close 
examination of F-4G employment concepts 
justify the author’s perceived need for modified 
A-10 or F-15 aircraft to assist Wild Weasels in 
crossing the forward edge of battle area. While I 
share many of Colonel Johnson’s concerns 
with regard to the overall survivability of the 


Wild Weasel in performing the demanding de- 
fense suppression mission, I do not believe that 
the introduction of multiple aircraft systems 
performing various subcategories of that role 
would significantly enhance our chances. 

It is possible that Colonel Johnson based his 
conclusions on one of several dated sources that 
deal with F-4G employment and tactics as ini- 
tially postulated in 1978. If so, his article re- 
minds us current Weasels of our responsibility 
to keep our contemporaries abreast of the latest 
developments in Wild Weasel tactics. Happily, 
I can report that a definitive effort has been 
made to that end and that the new AFM 3-1, to 
be published late this year, will have an up- 
dated, usable discussion of how to employ the 
F-4G advanced Wild Weasel. As this program- 
mable aircraft's capabilities change, we will 
attempt to formulate and disseminate our re- 
vised employment concepts on a regular, timely 
basis. 

George AFB, California 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Venkus, USAF, is Commander, 562d 
Tactical Fighter Training Squadron, George AFB, California 
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ONE MORE TIME 


Lieutenant Colonel Martin A. Noel, Jr. 


THE Weasel force, while small in absolute 
terms, is important in the overall scheme of 
tactical warfare. Colonel Harold E. Johnson 
has provided an excellent capsule history of 
our specialized operations and useful ideas 
about a high-low mix of Weasels for the future 
in the form of two-seat A-10s and F-15s. There 
were some conclusions and opinions enumer- 
ated by Colonel Johnson that warrant further 
discussion, however. 


Wild Weasel jamming pods 


Colonel Johnson stated: 


From my experience in the Weasel hunter-killer 
role, if the EWO was an effective, confident oper- 
ator, the attachment of jammers.. ..was, and is, so 
much excess baggage. The Weasel aircraft should 
be either a SAM killer or a jammer. I am not 
convinced that it needs to be both. (p. 91) 


These statements are undoubtedly based on his 
experience with the electronic (noise) jammers 
and radar warning receivers (RWRs) used with 
the F-105F/G. The F-4G jamming pods in use 
today are capable of much more than noise 
transmission, and the effects of jamming on the 
F-4G RWR are considerably different from that 
experienced with the F-105F/G. Having flown 
both aircraft extensively, I believe that Colonel 
Johnson may have drawn a conclusion about 
tactics at present and in the future based on 
experience with equipment of the past. The 
F-4G can carry a jamming pod in an AIM-7 
cavity and does not sacrifice a weapons station 
as itdid on the outboard pylon of the F-105F. Of 
course, the ALQ-119 jamming pods are much 
more capable than the QRC-160 and ALQ-71 
pods that Colonel Johnson and I flew with in 
1966. I am convinced that the Weasel needs a 
pod; the reason: there is no longer a conflict 
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between being a hunter-killer and carrying a 
self-protection pod. As Iam prone to say to our 
Weasel students, ‘“There comes a time when 
you have no choice but to cease Weaseling and 
start surviving.’’ Thus I question Colonel 
Johnson’s position vis-a-vis the jamming pod. 


of ferrets and eagles 


Colonel Johnson has proposed a novel idea 
about a high-low altitude mix of forces that 
could be used to supplement or augment the 
Wild Weasel, that is specialized two-seat A-10 
and F-15 aircraft with defense (SAM) suppres- 
sion as their primary mission. On the surface, 
such a force is attractive; however, fiscal reality 
will eventually have to creep into any such 
discussion. 

Sophisticated Wild Weasel avionics and weap- 
ons (mostly missiles) are some of the most ex- 
pensive ones. These usually result in major 
aircraft modifications which reduces the number 
of aircraft available to the general-purpose 
forces, or an increased fleet size; either will add 
to the overall cost of specialization. 

The U.S. Navy made use of a concept similar 
to the one suggested by Colonel Johnson when 
it made various of its attacks aircraft capable of 
employing the AGM-45 Shrike antiradiation 
missile. Colonel Johnson has suggested a sim- 
ilar defense suppression force multiplier, and I 
would welcome such a move, other things be- 
ing equal. However, when the very small size of 
our F-4G fleet is considered, it is obvious that 
aircraft such as those proposed by Colonel 
Johnson would have to compete for limited 
funds with all other missions and roles. Hav- 
ing been a Weasel for some time now, I am not 
confident that such a program is feasible with 
our current and proposed defense budget lim- 
itations and priorities. 


standoff jamming 


Colonel Johnson states on page 92 that “ 
there appears to be an increased emphasis on 





standoff jamming in lieu of the hunter-killer. 
...’ While any tactical aviator would welcome 
the support of an EF-111 or EA-6B in combat, I 


believe that these resources are additive to the 


overall effort and certainly are not a replace- 
ment for Wild Weasel operations. The Ai 
Force has recently begun testing the integra- 
tion of tactical standoff jammers with hunter- 
killer aircraft in exercises such as Red Flag, and 
those of us who have participated are clear in 
our thinking that neither resource is, or should 
be, used in lieu of the other. 


Weasel weapons 


I must disagree with Colonel Johnson that“... 
the weapons designated for use on the SAM 
killer mission appear less flexible now than in 
those days.”’ (p. 92) 

Clearly, the AGM-45 is a more potent and 
more flexible weapon now than it was fifteen 
years ago. The spectrum of conventional free- 
fall ordnance (and fuzing) is much wider than 
that we had access to with the F-105F/G. The 
AGM-65 Maverick, while having some limita- 
tions, can be employed against radar emitters 
and considerably widens our capability in se- 
lected circumstances. Put succinctly, the F-4G 
has more flexibility than the F-105F/G eve 
could have. Granted, it is one generation 
younger. 


Win the experience of about 


the F-105F’/G and 
about 250 flying hours in the F-4G, I can say 


175 combat missions in 
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that our capabilities have increased greatly. 
However, the job to be done is a much bigge1 
one today. The F-105F/Gs were optimized fot 
use in Southeast Asia. The F-4G must attempt 
to counter numerous radar threats. 

Until late in the Vietnam War, we Weasels 
did not have to contend with optical tracking 
radar capabilities. Today, most threat rada1 
systems feature optical tracking to increase 
their flexibility and lethality. Other active and 
passive measures designed to compound the 
defense suppression problem for the Wild 
Weasel have evolved over time, making today’s 
operations considerably different from, though 
not totally unlike, that experienced over North 
Vietnam. 

When I came back to Weaseling, some of my 
young instructors would overstate the capabili- 
ties of the F-4G over its F-105 predecessor by 
describing them as a “‘quantum leap” forward. 
Although I cannot accept this terminology, I 
am comfortable with saying that the differences 
are significant. It is axiomatic that the nature 
of combat and tactics will evolve with a change 
in weapons and technology; however, care 
must be exercised when drawing conclusions 
and making projections based on this change. 
While the principles of war are unaffected by 
time, less general precepts cannot be so. In 
short, much is still the same with our mission 
and yet a very great deal has changed. 


George AFB, California 


Lieutenant Colonel Martin A. Noel, Jr., a student at Air War 
College, was the Operations Officer for the 562d Tactical Fighter 
lraining Squadron, George AFB, California 





EFFECTIVE MANAGERS MUST LEAD 


Colonel Paul F. Murphy 


AS A STUDENT of management and a be- 
liever in leadership, I found it refreshing to 
read the article, ‘Promoting Leadership in the 
Air Force’s Management Environment,” by 
Major Jeffrey C. Benton and the response by 
Dr. Richard I. Lester in the Fire Counter Fire 
section of the March-April 1982 Air University 
Review. 

It was refreshing because since first entering 
the military in 1957, I have listened to and read 
the utterances of a wide variety of so-called 
experts on the subject. Most begin like Major 
Benton by carefully crafting a straw man called 
a manager. This manager is shown to bea cold, 
heartless, number-laden, results-oriented indi- 
vidual, incapable of a spark of human emotion 
and demonstrably unfit to lead. Fortunately, 
into this void steps a carefully molded, steely- 
eyed hero, strong of heart, sensitive, warm, and 
outgoing. This hero, usually called a leader, is 
quick, decisive, and right—or at least able to 
convince others that what he or she wants to do 
is worth doing. Unfortunately, this simplistic 
exercise in creating easy-to-use stereotypes re- 
sults in a call for fewer managers and more 
leaders. 

Dr. Lester, to his credit, does not fall into the 
trap of constructing a straw man. However, he 
does rather narrowly define management. I 
find it surprising that managers “. . . do not 
manage motivation, productivity, and personal 
aspirations.”’ (p. 93) It is surprising because the 
managers I respect do exactly those things. 
Thus, in a move subtle way, Dr. Lester has 
created a straw man that implies managers do 
not do the things a leader must do. 

This raises an obvious question. Could it be 
that the managers I respected were also leaders? 
That seems to be an explanation for the incon- 
sistency between Benton’s and Lester’s writ- 
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ings and my experience. After further thought, 
an additional explanation seems to be more 
valid. That is, Good managers must and do 
exercise a great deal of leadership as they per- 
form the functions of management. In fact, 
managers who do not possess leadership skills 
cannot hope to succeed as people managers. 

The functions of management are generally 
identified as planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating, and controlling. Others have 
listed such functions as staffing, communica- 
ting, etc., that in my opinion fit into the five 
functions without any problem. To assume 
that a manager can accomplish the planning, 
organizing, directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling functions without having to conside1 
motivation, productivity, and personal aspira- 
tions is so patently absurd as to make one 
wonder if we know what we are really talking 
about. It reflects the unfortunate but nonethe- 
less widespread belief that being both a leader 
and a manager is not possible. 

Simply put, you can manage things and 
people. However, effective people management 
requires an abundance of leadership skill on 
the manager’s part. The ‘“‘manager”’ described 
in Benton's article and implied in Lester’s is 
not an effective manager in any sense of the 
word. I could just as easily constructa “‘leader”’ 
straw man with the same faults. To do so 
would serve no valid purpose except to fan the 
flames of the leadership versus management 
fire. Rather it seems more productive to focus 
on areas of agreement with Benton and Lester. 
Both authors call for a greater emphasis on 
leadership development. I agree! Whether we 
in the Air Force can accomplish our mission 
depends on effective management of all ou 
resources. People are the key resource, and to 
manage people effectively requires effective 





leadership. Benton says we need leaders. Lester 
says we can teach people to be leaders. I agree! 
But, if we want to do the best we can, we should 
train managers, and include in that training 
the leadership skills needed to manage in to- 
day’s Air Force. Any other approach would 
result in a fired-up gaggle following ‘‘leaders”’ 
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who know not what, why, when, and with 
whom they are going to do anything. 


Whiteman AFB, Missouri 


Colonel Paul F. Murphy is Assistant Deputy Commander for Main- 
tenance of the 351 st Strategic Missile Wing (SAC), Whiteman AFB, 
Missouri 
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1 copy for each 89MAW and 6 copies for each 
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lf your organization is not presently 
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THE LEGACY 
OF STALINISM 


DR. HUGH RAGSDALE 


[ N THE October Revolution of 1917, Vlad- 
imir Antonov-Ovseyenko was one of Leon 
Trotsky’s chief lieutenants. In February 1938, 
he was pronounced guilty of treason and sen- 


tenced to ten years’ imprisonment; in fact, he 
was executed later that same year. He was pos- 
thumously rehabilitated by Anastas Mikoyan 
at the 20th Party Congress in 1956. 

His son Anton was expelled from the Kom- 
somol immediately after the father’s purge 
trial. In 1941, Anton was arrested, and he spent 
most of the next twelve years in the Gulag 
(Vorkuta). His method in these memoirs is lar- 
gely that of Alexander Solzhenitsyn and Roy 
Medvedev; i.e., he makes use of oral history in 
the form of his interviews with victims of the 
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Stalinist terror.¢ Also like Medvedev, especially 
in his recent study Philip Mironov and the 
Russian Civil War (1978), Antonov-Ovseyenko 
seems to have some means of penetrating secret 
and carefully guarded party archives. Both 
Medvedev and Antonoy-Ovseyenko, for exam- 
ple, make reference to the archives of the Insti- 
tute of Marxism-Leninism. In addition, An- 
tonov-Ovseyenko has evidently had some kind 
of access to the multivolume study—never 
published—of the Sergei Kirov assassination 
produced by an investigating commission set 
up by Khrushchev after the 20th Party Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately for the historian, Antonov- 
Ovseyenko approaches the subject with the in- 
temperance only natural to so heavy a sufferer 
of the terror, and hence he is not as cautious, 
systematic, or scrupulous as Medvedev. He 
does not document his work as satisfactorily. 
He is often content to accuse, not pausing to 
provide the evidence to make his accusations 
plausible. As a consequence, what is most in- 
teresting here, what might have been a real 
contribution if it could be sustained, is doubt- 
ful or worse. Let us consider several examples. 

Antonov-Ovseyenko relates the now very old 
story that Stalin wasa tsarist police agent in the 
Caucasus before 1912. Edward Ellis Smith 
(The Young Stalin, 1967) has much more in- 
formation on this subject than Antonov-Ovsey- 
enko, and Roy Medvedev (Let History Judge, 
1972) and Robert Tucker (Stalin as Revolu- 
tionary, 1973) have left the idea pretty much 
discredited. Antonov-Ovseyenko emphasizes 
the likelihood of foul play in the surgical death 
of Commissar of War Mikhail Frunze in 1925. 
But Trotsky told the whole story of Frunze in 
the early 1930s, and we have no more informa- 
tion on it now than we had then. Antonov- 
Ovseyenko details Stalin’s destruction of per- 
sons close to Lenin, persons who could pre- 
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sume to speak of Lenin more authoritatively 
than Stalin could, but he fails to mention one 
remarkable survivor: Lydia Aleksandrovna Fo- 
tieva was one of Lenin’s four secretaries and 
was perhaps closer to his work and legacy than 
anyone else except his wife Krupskaia. Fotieva 
died in Moscow in 1975 (see Pravda, 28 August 
1975, p. 2, for her obituary). Antonov-Ovsey- 
enko alleges one scandal against Stalin that I 
have not seen reported elsewhere, that he raped 
a 13-year old girl. As in the case of most of the 
other exposés in the book, there is not enough 
evidence on the point to warrant entertaining it 
seriously. 

There is a series of more substantive points 
on which he makes original allegations. He 
says, for example, that Lenin was ill disposed 
in 1920 to Stalin’s having the position of 
Commissar of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
torate. That may be, but it is a matter of record 
that Lenin defended Stalin’s work in that office 
ina speech to the 11th Party Congress in March- 
April 1922. Of course, by January 1923, Lenin 
had turned against Stalin, but for a long time 
prior to the fall of 1922 Lenin had been his 
staunch defender, and it is hard 
Antonov-Ovseyenko’s account without more 


to accept 


documentation. 

Similarly, Antonov-Ovseyenko suggests that 
Stalin cheated his way into the position of 
General Secretary in April 1922 in the face of 
Lenin’s opposition. He offers no new docu- 
mentation to force a change in the conven- 
tional interpretation of that point. Tucker and 
Medvedev have it otherwise, and even the hos- 
tile biography of Stalin by Trotsky (1941) is in 
agreement with them. 

Antonov-Ovseyenko repeats the story of the 
17th Party Congress (February 1934) previously 
told by Roy Medvedev, that there were an em- 
barrassing number of votes against the reelec- 
tion of Stalin to the Central Committee. Lazar 





+Anton Antonov-Ovseyenko, The Time of Stalin: Portrait of a Ty- 
ranny, translated by George Saunders (New York: Harper & Row, 1981, 


$19.95), 375 pages. 
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Kaganovich, so the story goes, decided to des- 
troy most of those ballots and gave orders to 
have them burned. Antonov-Ovseyenko gives a 
few new details on the assassination of Kirov, 
but the essence of the story is that of Medvedev, 
and Medvedev identifies his sources more fully. 

Finally, there is one really sensational alle- 
gation here. It is that Krupskaia, Lenin’s wid- 
ow, with whom Stalin was on bad terms, was 
poisoned by him in 1939. It is clear that he 
mistreated her, neglected her, kept her out of 
the limelight, and spoiled her as an authorita- 
tive interpreter of Lenin, but no one has pre- 
viously suggested foul play in her death. The 
standard work here is Robert H. McNeal, Bride 
of the Revolution (1972). McNeal says that she 
died of ‘“‘an abdominal embolism in connec- 
tion with general arterial sclerosis.” 

In summary, what is reliable here is not new, 
and what is new is not reliable. Of course, it 
does not hurt to be reminded every so often of 
the work done by Uncle Joe Stalin, but the 
historian turning here for source material will 
find very little. 


Ox the other hand, Seweryn 


Bialer has produced a work worthy of our most 
serious attention.+ It is a conscientious and 
thoughtful performance, a broadly conceived 
and ambitious effort. So far as Iam aware, it is 
the most assiduous and impartial work of its 
kind. It is inaclass quite by itself, and it is to be 
highly recommended to anyone interested in 
the subject. 

Bialer characterizes the Brezhnev regime, in 
contrast to that of Khrushchev, as one averse to 
fantasy, voluntarism, and great leaps of any 
kind. It has been dedicated, he says, to delovi- 
tost’ (businesslike-ness), and in order to make 
the administrative apparatus more secure and 
presumably better able to do its job, Brezhnev 


has been concerned to protect it from the im- 
pulsive shocks to which Khrushchev was in- 
clined to subject it. The political ground rules 
prevailing among the contemporary adminis- 
trative elite are consonant with this concern: 
respect for job security and an aversion to the 
use of violence; insulation of the decision- 
making processes from pressures by the masses; 
generous rewards of privilege and status as fair 
compensation for the requisite qualities of 
leadership. These rules may not long prevail, 
however, for a far-reaching succession crisis is 
imminent. 

Bialer makes some interesting points about 
the nature of this succession. He divides succes- 
sion in the Soviet Union into two kinds: suc- 
cession of the individual leader and his imme- 
diate entourage on the one hand and succession 
of the whole upper stratum of the administra- 
tive elite on the other. He notes that there have 
been three previous cases of the first kind of 
succession (1924, 1953, 1964) but only one of 
the latter kind, i.e., only at the end of the 1930s 
was there a wholesale change of the personnel 
of leadership. We are now about to witness for 
the first time in Soviet history both kinds of 
succession at once. It is precisely due to the 
purge of the late 1930s that the leader and the 
entire elite with him are about to pass from the 
scene, because Stalin made a clean sweep 
around 1938 of virtually everyone of signifi- 
cance in Soviet administration. The imminent 
succession, then, will be the most dramatically 


comprehensive succession in Soviet history. 
What do these simultaneous successions por- 
tend for Soviet politics? 

The outlook of the new generation, Bialer 
maintains, is different from that of the old. The 
new generation is scarcely touched by the tradi- 


tions of populism or egalitarianism. It is 
strictly materialistic. It is condescending to- 
ward older colleagues. It is quite self-confident, 





tSeweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors: Leadership, Stability, and Change 
in the Soviet Union (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1980, 
$19.95), 312 pages. 





much less characterized by feelings of infe- 
riority. 


It is a generation that perceives the inability of 
the Brezhnev administration in recent years to lay 
out a direction for Soviet development. It is a 
generation that deplores the backwardness of So- 
viet society, the functional deficiencies of the sys- 
tem, the inability of the present administration to 
make progress in rectifying the situation, and at 
the same time it probably stands confident in its 
own ability to do so. It is a generation that is less 
likely to accept actual or potential international 
achievements as substitutes for internal devel- 
opment. It is a generation that may be willing to 
pay a higher price in terms of political and social 
change if persuaded that such a price would as- 
sure substantial improvement in the growth and 
efficiency of the productive and distributive pro- 
cesses... . Ido not suggest the existence of a new 
generation of Soviet party officials from whom 
one can expect reformist tendencies similar to 
those of Dubcek in Czechoslovakia. Nor do I ex- 
pect them to be favorably disposed to the highly 
ideological, frantic, and campaign-like type of 
reforms associated with Khrushchev. At the same 
time I should be surprised if they were not reform 
minded in the Soviet framework, if they were 
satisfied with the thoroughly conservative atti- 
tudes toward innovation which pervade the pres- 
ent Brezhnev administration. (pp. 106-7) 
However, this rising generation will need all 
the expertise and confidence it can muster, for 
it faces formidable problems. For example, 
there is the notoriously slow rate of economic 
growth and the fundamental decisions on eco- 
nomic reform that must be faced in the 1980s. 
The new generation must define, among other 
things, a basic policy on investment options, 
and the choices it faces are as complex as they 
are consequential. It may opt for Central Asia, 
where most of the growth in labor supply will 
occur, and from which area, for national and 
cultural reasons, workers are not likely to want 
to move. It may decide for European Russia, 
which is poor both in new labor supply and in 
raw materials but where existing plants could 
be renovated more cheaply and perhaps more 
efficiently than they could be built elsewhere. 
Or it may dare to turn to Siberia, where raw 
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materials are abundant but labor is scarce 
(population is declining), the administrative 
infrastructure is inadequate, and operating 
costs are twice as high as in central Russia. 

The well-known problems in Soviet nation- 
alities policy are no less forbidding, but here 
Bialer presents a remarkably fresh outlook. 
The genuinely puzzling feature of the situa- 
tion, he says, is not why it causes trouble but 
rather why it has not caused more trouble than 
it has. ‘““The Soviet Union is almost the only 
state which after World War II has been able to 
thwart the successful global trend of nationa! 
and ethnic self-assertiveness against central au- 
thority.”’ (p. 211) He suggests that the reason 
lies in an intelligent combination of repression 
and concession. There are conspicuous num- 
bers of the minority nationals in the adminis- 
trative apparatus of their own republics, but in 
the crucial central organs of the all-union party 
and the all-union government, there are very 
few non-Slavs. In addition, the security appa- 
ratus is dominated by Russians. In most repub- 
lics, the head of the KGB, the commander of the 
army, and the second secretary of the party are 
Russians.* 

One of the more striking and valuable parts 
of the book is Bialer’s argument that the Soviet 
regime is accepted as legitimate by the mass of 
the people. This is an idea that will disturb 
many American readers, but in my opinion, he 
is undoubtedly right, at least among that part 
of the mass that is Slavic. 


” 


The world of privilege may separate [elite] and 
[mass] in Soviet society, but origin and culture 
unite them. It is in this sense and only in this 
sense that one should understand the observation 
of a Russian writer in conversation with me, 
“Our power is a genuinely popular power.”’ (p. 
182) 


*There have been important developments in this area of Soviet 
politics since this article was written. During the last week of May 
1982, Yurii V. Andropov, chief of the KGB, was made a member of 
the Party Secretariat, filling the position left vacant by the death of 
Mikhail Suslov. Andropov then resigned his position as head of the 
KGB and was replaced by Vitalii V. Fedorchuk, former head of the 
Ukrainian KGB and a Ukrainian national 
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As the official Soviet slogan goes, ““The party 
and the people are one.”’ And, as the dissident 
intellectual adds, ‘‘Yes, but they shop in differ- 
ent stores.’’ The important point here is that 
although they shop in different stores, they 
really are one. 


The Soviet regime has evolved in the course of its 
development a base of mass, popular support. 
This base consists in a combination of the exist- 
ence of a relatively large stratum which actively 
identifies with the system together with a public 
which recognizes as legitimate and “‘‘natural”’ the 
freedom of the regime to act on its behalf. Both of 
these elements are evident in the phenomenon of 
mass political participation in the Soviet Union 
which is central to an evaluation of the regime’s 
popular legitimacy. (pp. 185-86) 


The elements of the popular consensus which 
sanctions the nature of the government, Bialer 
suggests, include hostility to liberal democ- 
racy, commitment to a one-party state, fear 
and mistrust of spontaneity in political and 
social behavior, the desire for strong govern- 
ment to maintain public order, the decline of 


utopianism, and a commitment to rationaliz- 
ing the system. It is useful for the Western 
reader to be reminded as articulately as Bialer 
does that the political values of their public 
and ours are as incommensurable as are the two 
styles of leadership. 

His final judgment is a sobering one. 


Time is not running out on the Soviet system. 
The regime still possesses enormous reserves of 
stability, but adjustments have to be made if the 
system is to remain effective. Yet if the combina- 
tion of the economic emergencies facing the So- 
viet Union in the 1980s together with the open- 
ings afforded by the approaching succession of 
leadership and elites do not yield serious efforts to 
reform the traditional economic system, then I do 
not know what may and will. Should actual So- 
viet growth and energy shortages in the 1980s fall 
within the range of the most pessimistic projec- 
tions, the Soviet Union, without the reform anda 
successful one at that, is condemned not simply 
to a process of ‘“‘muddling through”’ buta process 
of ‘‘muddling down.”’ (p. 305) 


I find several flaws in this otherwise out- 


standing work. On the standard of living of the 
population, Bialer gives the Brezhnev regime 
higher marks than I have seen elsewhere. He 
cites evidence of enormous efforts and invest- 
ments in the consumer economy, and he shows, 
by Soviet statistics, an impressive growth of per 
capita levels of consumption. He concludes 
that the Brezhnev administration “has gener- 
ally been able to satisfy popular expectations 
for higher standards of living.” This may well 
he what Soviet statistics show, but almost no 
one who lives in the Soviet Union, or inquires 
of those who live there, has any reason to be- 
lieve that standards of living and consumption 
there are improving. There is in fact a great 
roaring rage of discontent with the consumer 
economy. (Since the appearance of Bialer’s 
book, there has been a good deal of discussion 
of evidence—presented especially by Murray 
Feshbach—that life expectancy has declined 
seriously in the Soviet Union since 1959.)* 

Similarly, Bialer fails to note the pervasive 
feeling of cynical pessimism more and more 
evident in Soviet society. Sometimes, it is artic- 
ulated explicitly. Sometimes, it seems to take 
the form of passive-aggressive resistance to the 
system through absenteeism, drunkenness, hoo- 
liganism. By the same token, there is a vast 
disillusionment with the official ideology, and 
there is an enormous growth of alternative 
ideologies, especially of Orthodox Christianity 
and neo-Slavophilism. Neither the old nor the 
new generation in Soviet leadership can be un- 
aware of it. 

Though Bialer deals both with the problem 
of the nationalities and with the problem of the 
tailspin of the economy, he does not suggest 
how much each of these two problems might 
potentially aggravate the other. There is a Rus- 
sian saying to the effect that ‘‘the shortage will 


*For this unusually important work, see especially Murray 
Feshbach, ‘‘Between the Lines of the 1979 Soviet Census,"’ Problems 
of Communism, January-February 1982, 27ff., and Christopher 
Davis and Murray Feshbach, Rising Infant Mortality in the USSR 
in the 1970's, Series P-95, No. 75, Washington, D.C., Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, June 1980. 





be divided among the peasants.”’ More to the 
point is the question how the shortage will 
be divided among the nationalities. There is 
among Russians today—of almost all persua- 
sions, Communists and Christians and others— 
an opinion, not borne out by the statistics, that 
the Russian nation lives worse than the others, 
that it somehow sacrifices for the others. It is 
often spoken of with resentment, as if it is a 
Communist stunt, unworthy of Russians. The 
nationalities may well think just the contrary. 
In any event, the political problem of economic 
distribution and/or discrimination has every 
prospect of becoming a serious one, particu- 
larly as the Asian population grows much fas- 
ter than the European population. 

Bialer does not deal with some of the more 
articulate émigré commentaries on present So- 
viet problems of administration. For example, 
he ignores Andrei Amalrik’s ideas of the “‘par- 
adox of the regime’ and ‘unnatural selec- 
tion.’’ The bureaucracy, Amalrik argued (Will 
the Soviet Union Survive until 1984? 1970), 
must justify its grip on the policy process by 
providing leadership that is imaginative, crea- 
tive, and progressive, leadership that is demon- 
strably successful; yet it must also reduce bu- 
reaucratic risks and save its own skin by pursuit 
of politically prudent, low-risk options, and it 
must thus weed out individuals challenging its 
own bureaucratic inertia. A recent suggestion 
by Alexander Yanov (Détente after Brezhnev, 
1977) isa variation on the theme of ‘unnatural 
selection.’’ Though bureaucratic efficiency de- 
mands the career open to talent, the present 
administrative apparatus is making every ef- 
fort to render its privileged status hereditary. 
Yanov calls the tendency “the aristocratization 
of the elite.’’ It would have been interesting to 
have Bialer’s comment on these ideas. 


C onseraTION of these two 
books together naturally suggests the question 
whether the changes on the Soviet political 
scene since Stalin’s time preclude the possibil- 
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ity of the return of Stalinism. Though Bialer 
does not deal explicitly with this question, the 
general drift of his presentation argues against 
it. The Brezhnev regime, he emphasizes, means 
delovitost’, and from the new generation, he 
expects more of the same. If future develop- 
ments hold to this standard, then a return to 
Stalinism is out of the question because Stalin- 
ism was intrinsically fantastic and irrational. 
Let us consider just two striking examples: the 
purge of the Soviet officers’ corps on the eve of 
the war with Germany and the deification of 
the utterly unscientific notions of T. D. Ly- 
senko in biological science, to the long-term 
detriment of Soviet agriculture. Bialer would 
seem to be sure that such irrational phenomena 
as these are incompatible with the grey-flan- 
nel-suited mentality of the present apparat- 
chiki. And he favors the likelihood of reform 
instead. 

On this point, in spite of the authority of 
Bialer, his impressive scholarship, and his ex- 
tensive contacts and conversations with repre- 
sentatives of the coming generation of Soviet 
elite, not all Sovietologists would agree. There 
is the well-argued view of Yanov that the pres- 
sure of food shortages, international debacles, 
social and political stress in general, and per- 
haps ethnic problems in particular, might pro- 
voke the formation of an ugly coalition of Rus- 
sian chauvinists and neo-Stalinists, an unholy 
amalgam ofall that is most frightful from both 
the imperial Russian and the Soviet past, a 
prospect that Yanov denominates “the black 
revolution.” 

While most American scholars lack Yanov’s 
characteristically émigré verve and hyperbole, 
many of them are more and more inclined to 
think that the next generation of leadership in 
the Soviet Union must either engage in a gen- 
uine reform of the economic system by liber- 
alizing it or that it must crack down hard and 
restore something like a neo-Stalinist system. 
Delovitost’ notwithstanding, one Soviet reality 
that is not easily measured by the standards of 
political science and academic rationalism, but 
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that is nevertheless very live and real today, is 
the traditional Russian disposition to myth 
and fantasy, to what Dostoevski called ‘“‘mira- 
cle, mystery, and authority.’’ There are cults 
and faiths enough to fill an Aristotelian cat- 


INTO THE ABYSS 


a few great captains go to war 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DENNIS M. DREW 


ORLD WAR II was the most cataclys- 
mic event of this century—or perhaps of 
any century. It affected every person on the face 
of the earth in some way and continues to affect 
subsequent generations. Untold millions died, 
and empires crumbled in the wake of the great- 
est of all human conflicts. The war years were 
a time of unparalleled drama, with the fate of 
civilization hanging in the balance. For those 
directly involved, the war years were a time of 
both high adventure and pathos, a time of both 
crowning achievement and abject failure. 
Those who write about the war face a diffi- 
cult task as they attempt to capture the essence 
of those troubled years. Every approach seems 
inadequate. Popular histories often relate the 
drama of individual events but little else. Sur- 
vey histories evoke the broad scope of the war 
but ignore the details that ultimately determine 
events. Biographies of those involved in the 
war relate the sense of high adventure and the 
depths of despair but often have a narrow fo- 
cus. DeWitt S. Copp has attempted to meld the 


alog, but at the bottom of most of them is a 
strident spirit of ethnic culture and national- 
ism. If they find a common denominator and 
the proper precipitant, then delovitost’ has a 
serious rival, to say the least. 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 





An edited version of this review essay ap- 
pears in the November 1982 issue of Air Force. 
It appears here as it was originally written for 
Air University Review. 


The Editor 





best of all these approaches as he relates the 
story of the strategic air war over Europe from 
1940 to 1945. Copp’s new book, Forged in Fire, 
is essentially three intertwined and inseparable 
stories.{ First, it is a broad survey of the stra- 
tegic bombing effort in the European Theater. 
Second, it relates the drama of the quest for 
American air power and the recognition of air 
power as an independent military force. Third, 
and most important, Copp’s book is an inti- 
mate biographical look at the men who devel- 
oped American air power and took it into the 
abyss of total war. 

When Germany invaded Poland in Septem- 
ber 1939, air power was the newest and poorest 
relation of the American military establish- 
ment—a significant statement considering the 
meager resources available to the military. 
American airmen had spent the prewar years 
hammering out a doctrine of strategic bom- 
bardment in spite of limited interest by the 
nonflying Army, hostility from the Navy, and 
dissension among the flyers themselves. These 





+DeWitt S. Copp, Forged in Fire (New York: Doubleday, 1982, $19.95), 
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American disciples of Douhet and Mitchell be- 
lieved the destruction of an enemy’s industrial 
web by strategic bombing would destroy that 
enemy’s will and ability to wage war. Each 
believed such a bombing campaign would be 
more or less decisive. The “‘true believers’’ pos- 
tulated that armies and navies would become 
passé, bypassed by bombers that could strike 
directly at the enemy’s heart. The trick was to 
identify the critical industrial targets (no easy 
task) and strike them with large fleets of long- 
range heavy bombers (an even more difficult 
task). In theory, such strategic use of air power 
would force any enemy to capitulate and avoid 
the bloodbath of surface combat. The problem 
was that the theory was just a theory. It could 
only be proved in the cauldron of total war. 
When the United States went to war, Ameri- 
can airmen fully expected to prove the theory 
and were sure that their fates, the future of air 
power, and the outcome of the war depended 
on their success. They went to war armed with 
their doctrine, a detailed plan to implement 
that doctrine (AWPD-1), and an aircraft they 
believed would make success possible (the B-17 
Flying Fortress). Unfortunately, the plan had 
flaws, and few B-17s were available initially. 
The story of the strategic bombing campaign 
in the European Theater was one of frustra- 
tion, experiment and change, diversion, and 
many failures. Overall, however, it is the story 
of constantly increasing pressure on the enemy 
and eventual thundering success. Frustration 
came in the form of agonizingly slow deliveries 
of aircraft and trained crews and the political 


pressure to use those meager forces piecemeal 


before they were ready to strike telling blows. 
Plans changed often as new attempts were 
made to identify the critical points of the Ger- 
man war economy. Target priorities vacillated 
among electric power plants, antifriction bear- 
ing factories, the Luftwaffe itself, and synthetic 
oil refineries. Bombing advocates were out- 
raged when their resources were diverted to 
nonstrategic objectives by those who did not 
understand the potential decisiveness of stra- 
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tegic bombing. Fruitless raids on hardened 
submarine pens came first. Then the strategic 
force was literally gutted to support the inva- 
sion of North Africa, followed by diversions to 
tactical targets in support of the cross-channel 
invasion of France. In the long run, the pres- 
sure of strategic bombing steadily increased to 
devastating proportions and took a decisive 
toll of the German war economy. 

Copp has done an exceptional job of putting 
these diverse themes together. His anecdotal 
style, slightly reminiscent of the late Cornelius 
Ryan, weaves a highly detailed tapestry pictur- 
ing the men who directed the bombing cam- 
paign. We see Ira C. Eaker in England strug- 
gling to build his forces, train his crews, find 
the best tactics, and keep the strategic forces 
concentrated on strategic targets. We read Eak- 
er’s messages to General Henry “‘Hap”’ Arnold 
in Washington, pleading and demanding a 
speedup in the delivery of planes and crews. 
Meanwhile, Arnold struggles with the impa- 
tient Eaker, competing global priorities, an 
often hostile Army and Navy, and a mercurial 
President. We also see Carl ‘“Tooey”’ Spaatz 
removed from the strategic effort in England to 
be with Eisenhower and a tactica! mission in 
North Africa. Spaatz later returns to lead the 
American strategic effort while a heartbroken 
Eaker is transferred from his beloved command 
in England to the Mediterranean Theater. 

These men, and others such as Frank An- 
drews, Curtis LeMay, Frank ‘“‘Monk”’ Hunter, 
Laurence Kuter, and Haywood “‘Possum”’ Han- 
sell, had much at stake. First, of course, was the 
war itself, a life and death struggle against a 
clearly defined evil. Professionally, each be- 
lieved that air power and the long cherished 
dream of an independent Air Force was on 
trial. Finally, on a personal level, these men 
were responsible for the bombing doctrine that 
would put young Americans in harm’s way. 
Developing a doctrine in peacetime is one 
thing—the courage to put it to the test when 
men's lives are at stake is quite another. Forged 
in Fire captures this personal drama but never 
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loses sight of the larger drama of the war itself. 

Nor does Copp overlook the British in this 
story. The reader sees the American airmen 
struggling to maintain the concept of daylight 
Harris 


precision bombing while ‘‘Bomber”’ 
and Churchill argue for night area bombing. 
Copp’s picture of the relationships between 
these powerful men with radically different 


views is well drawn and offers significant 
insights. 


H ISTORIANS will find Copp’s 
research thorough and his interpretations well 
founded. In fact, Forged in Fire should have 
both wide appeal and historical value. Military 
officers will appreciate the difficulties and frus- 
trations encountered by the four central charac- 
ters: Generals Arnold, Andrews, Spaatz, and 
Faker. The modern airman can learn much 
from these great captains about interservice ri- 
valry and its consequences, delicate politico- 
military relations, politicians dabbling in mili- 
tary affairs, and, finally, the art of aerial war- 
fare. The casual reader will fully appreciate 
the pure drama of the story. Every reader will 
delight in the anecdotes skillfully chosen by 
Copp. No reader should overlook the notes, 


which appear at the end of the book, for they 
make fascinating reading in themselves. 

I have two criticisms of the book, however. 
First, the opening chapters (one through four) 
provide a very slow start. In retrospect, the 
background provided by these chapters is es- 
sential to the remainder of the book. I fear, 
however, the author will lose many readers 
early on. Second, the culmination of the bomb- 
ing campaign in 1944-45 is treated briefly, al- 
most as an afterthought. Although the battle 
for strategic bombing had been essentially won 
by that time, many readers will be disappointed 
in the lack of detail about the thundering 
climax of the campaign. These two criticisms 
are trivial though when compared with the 
author’s superior achievement overall. 

Forged in Fire is the second volume by De- 
Witt Copp concerning the history of American 
air power, the first being A Few Great Cap- 
tains. Together these volumes form a continu- 
ous historical account. Forged in Five is a se- 
quel of superior quality. One can only hope 
that a third volume, taking the story through 
the independence of the Air Force, will be 
forthcoming. 


Air Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 
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GRANT US PEACE 


DR. JAMES H. TONER 


History would not be what it is, the record of man’s 
crimes and follies, if logic and decency governed its 
events and great decisions. 


Ladislas Farago 


It is becoming more and more obvious that it is not 
starvation, not microbes, not cancer, but man him- 
self whois mankina’s greatest danger because he has 
no adequate protection against psychic epidemics, 
which are infinitely more devastating in their effect 
than the greatest natural catastrophes. 


C. G. Jung 


l N Walter Miller’s brilliant novel about nu- 
clear warfare (and the human condition), a 
priest who discerns an encroaching Armaged- 
don plaintively asks: 


Listen, are we helpless? Are we doomed to [ war] 
again and again and again? Have we no choice 
but to play the Phoenix in an unending sequence 
of rise and fall? Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, the Empires of Charlemagne 
and the Turk. Ground to dust and plowed with 
salt. Spain, France, Britain, [and, perhaps, one 


day] America—burned into the oblivion of the 


centuries. And again and again and again. 


Are we doomed to it, Lord, chained to the pen- 
dulum of our own mad clockwork, helpless to 
halt its swing? 


One would think not. After all, in Paris on 27 
August 1928, the Kellogg-Briand Treaty was 
signed, and war was renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Fifty-four years later 
that treaty is still in effect, its existence serving 
as an unintended and unfortunate mockery of 
its admirable aims.‘ Similarly, the United Na- 
tions Charter obliges its members to “‘refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.’” 

The promise of these Panglossian pacts is 
betrayed by events both recent and ancient. A 
generation ago, a Norwegian Statistician com- 
puted that during 5560 years of recorded his- 
tory, there had been 14,531 wars, an average of 
2.6135 a year. Of 185 generations of man’s re- 
corded experience, only ten had known unsul- 
lied peace.° The Bible, for example, contains 
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multiple references to warfare,’ and the Du- 
puys are clearly correct in their judgment that 
“the dawn of history and the beginning of or- 
ganized warfare went hand in hand.’’8 

Now we are told that the Soviet Union be- 
lieves it can successfully wage a nuclear war, 
that mutual deterrence does not exist, and that 
American nuclear strategy is immoral in part 
because we have not planned or been prepared 
for nuclear war.? In the meantime we learn 
that, by the end of the 1980s, the atomic bomb 
will be within reach of forty countries in addi- 
tion to the six (or so) that now have it, raising 
the terrifying prospect of ‘‘atomic bombs every- 
where” and horrifying most observers!° be- 
cause, as George Quester has put it: ‘The 
world does not have an option of living with 
nuclear proliferation, for what would be en- 
tailed isan open-ended expansion of the likeli- 
hood and costs of war.'! Despite the assurances 
of some about the practicability of war, Repre- 
sentative Thomas J. Downey (D.-N.Y.) believes 
that, after a nuclear war, “Life as we know it 
would come to an end. We'd be holed up in 
cellars with machine guns trying to protect five 
cans of tuna fish.’’!? 

Although there is no Heinrich von Treitschke 
(1834-96) around anymore to glorify war, one 
reads that the world spent almost $1 milliona 
minute on defense last year, or about $500 bil- 
lion, which also reflected a mounting appetite 
for weaponry and technology in the Third 
World, in which about forty armed conflicts 
have been fought in the last decade.'3 If we 
further consider that the global population is 
currently increasing by one million people 
every five days, that our renewable resources are 
being consumed at rates exceeding their natu- 


ral capacities for regeneration,'* and that, as 
psychologist Jerome Frank put it, “. . . the 
longer the risk [of nuclear war] continues, the 
greater the probability of war; and if the proba- 
bility continues long enough, it approaches cer- 
tainty,’’!5 one can hardly maintain uncompli- 
cated optimism about the future prospects of the 
human race. As columnist Carl Rowan has writ- 
ten, ‘‘It is hard to believe that a species that has 
gotten itself so hopelessly trapped in a self- 
perpetuating race to destruction is really smart 
enough to avoid the ultimate tragedy.’’'° 


What Is War? 


Serious scholars and soldiers whose profes- 
sional responsibilities include the study of war- 
fare know how massive is the literature con- 
cerned with war. The interested reader may 
consult the bibliographies of any of the five 
books reviewed here for excellent and extensive 
references. Richard Falk and Samuel Kim have 
compiled a particularly useful volume,f which 
contains 27 selections about the causes of war. 
Advanced students in international relations 
will want to have The War System: An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach on their shelves. 

The volume by Julian Lider is a veritable 
treasure house of information.{t Lider under- 
takes the Herculean challenge of analyzing and 
comparing non-Marxist and Marxist approach- 
es to war, which, he says, ‘‘are founded upon 
two separate and irreconcilable concepts of so- 
ciety, social behavior, and history. Although 
both consider war to be a political act and an 
instrument of politics, ...each has its own idea 
of politics. ...” (p. 353) This modern Clause- 
witzian study, although choppy and plagued 


}+Richard A. Falk and Samuel S. Kim, editors, The War System: An 
Interdisciplinary Approach (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1980, 
$36.25 cloth, $15.00 paper), 654 pages. 

+tJulian Lider, On the Nature of War (Swedish Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1977; reprinted edition Farnborough, England: Saxon 
House, 1979), 409 pages. Distributed in the U.S.A. by Renouf USA, Inc., 
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by numerous typographical errors, is an excel- 
lent reference work and can be indispensable to 
the student of Soviet affairs. 

There is ample scholarly debate about the 
meanings of force, violence, conflict, and war." 
But there is litthe agreement. When, for in- 
stance, did the Korean conflict become the Ko- 
rean War? War may resemble pornography in 
that, even though war cannot precisely be de- 
fined, combat veterans know what it is, just as 
retired Justice Potter Stewart said of smut: “‘T 
know it when I see it.’’!8 If one agrees that 

force is the controlled use of armed and other 

coercion to achieve a rational and potentially 
moral end. Violence is the irrational and uncon- 
trolled use of armed coercion with the result that 
great evil is done and little if any proportionate 
good is accomplished.'° 
Also, Charles Lofgren stated that “Today, 
threatened or applied force is a rational in- 
strument of policy only if it is used with re- 
straint,’’?° then one may be able to accept my 
definition of war as the limited application of 
force—customarily by states—toward the achieve- 
ment of reasonable and ethical political goals.?' 
Those who read the literature surveys,?? such as 
those by Falk and Kim and Lider, may come 
away bemused at the vast number of answers to 
the ageless question, Why is there war? For 
purposes of this article, I have condensed the 
material into ten “‘pigeonholes,” four of which 
are nonpolitical or scientific, four are essen- 
tially political, and two are transpolitical.?3 


The Nonpolitical Causes of War 


the biological 


Some biologists contend that survival is the 
principal human instinct and that all forms of 
life are engaged in a constant struggle in which 
only the strongest survive. Ethologists—or 
those who study animal behavior—argue by 
analogy that man is innately aggressive, has a 
territorial instinct, and is governed by certain 
genetic predispositions. The views of such writ- 
ers as Konrad Lorenz or Robert Ardrey are in- 
triguing but hardly sufficient in themselves as 
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a basis for understanding, preventing, or even 
mitigating war. 


the psychological 


Some psychologists argue that aggression is 
the product of frustration or that certain men- 
tal maladjustments or psychoses result in vio- 
lence. A spate of psychohistories and psycho- 
biographies (of such people as Woodrow Wil- 
son, John Foster Dulles, Richard Nixon, and 
Lyndon Johnson) testifies to the popularity of 
examining warfare and political figures through 
the science of psychoanalysis. But as Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., has observed: 
The life of affairs is not just the projection of 
internal maladjustments. Public issues are not 
just figments in the imagination of politicians. 
Problems exist. They are real. One must add that 
politics is fully as sophisticated a field as psychia- 
try. It requires quite as much specialized knowl- 
edge and trained instinct, even if politicians, un- 
like psychiatrists, do not choose to dress up their 
black arts in a technical vocabulary.” 


the anthropological/sociological 


This “school” sees war, not as a result of in- 
stinct or psychic need, but as a cultural phe- 
nomenon. Margaret Mead, for example, consid- 
ered warfare to be a simple social “‘invention.”’ 
Some anthropologists believe that, 
through careful study of “peaceful societies,”’ 
the industrial world might be able to eliminate 
much of its violence. Others in this area view 
war as useful, if not as good. British sociologist 
Stanislav Andreski argues that “without war 
civilization would still be divided into small 
bands wandering in the forests and jungles.’’?> 
Arnold Toynbee’s view of history as a cyclic 
pattern of challenge and response is well known. 
Still, the idea that war emerges from cultural or 
societal causes alone seems not to square with 
the evidence of military history. 


the ecological 


Representative of the ecological approach to 
warfare is the recent work by Dr. Arthur H. 
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Westing, which he did under the auspices of 
the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute.t This extraordinary volume is an en- 
cyclopedia of information on war’s impact on 
the human environment. It is an extensive and 
fairly balanced view of the dangers posed to the 
continued survival of the human race by both 
military and civil abuse of our finite planetary 
resources. The ecological approach does not 
see the environment as causing war (unless, in 
a Malthusian sense, nations must struggle des- 
perately over diminished or depleted resources) 
but as a cause for human confraternity— 
should we recognize in time that, as Westing 
says, ‘‘the situation in which man finds himself 
today is a grave one.”’ (p. 192) 

Thus war seems to come from—or perhaps it 
could be cured by effective work with—our 
genes, our mental aberrations, our social struc- 
tures, or our abused environment. But these 
views largely ignore what Aristotle, the father 
of political science, tried to tell us about 2300 
years ago—that man is a fully political being 
and not a mere response to stimulus. 


The Political Causes of War 


personal pathology 


Students of international relations know thata 
principal approach to the study of war is the 
examination of what is called ‘‘levels of analy- 
sis,’’26 usually beginning with the decision- 
maker. Clearly, it makes a major difference 
who is in charge in a country during a crisis. 
The 1962 Cuban missile crisis might not have 
been resolved peacefully had someone other 
than John F. Kennedy been president. Count 
Axel Oxenstierna (1583-1654) of Sweden knew 
the importance of having prudent leaders. He 
once advised his son: ‘“‘Quantula sapientia re- 
gitur mundus” (‘With how little wisdom is the 


world governed’’). There is more to the study of 
decision-making than some _ psychologists 
might admit. In 1971, for example, Kenneth B. 
Clark suggested that psychotechnology might 
produce a “‘peace pill’? which world leaders 


could take to prevent them from using their 
political power destructively.?’ Itis undeniably 
true that savage or stupid leaders can cause war. 
But war can be caused as well by those good- 
hearted leaders who misjudge, misperceive, o1 
misunderstand world politics.?8 

There are those who would argue that war is 
the result of men’s boredom. A number of vete- 
rans express the opinion that their military o1 
combat experience was the most intense and 
curiously ‘‘enjoyable”’ time of their lives. In his 
novel The War Lover, John Hersey has the 
lover of his hero (a World War II U.S. Air Force 
combat pilot) say to him: 


“Why do you men have a conspiracy of silence 
about this part of war, about the pleasure of it?”’ 
. .. She said men pretended that battle was all 
tragedy—separation, terrible living conditions, 
fear of death, diarrhea, lost friends, wounds 
bravely borne, sacrifice, patriotism. ‘“‘Why do you 
keep silent about the reason for war? At least what 
7 think is the reason for war: that some men enjoy 
it, some men enjoy it too much... . don’t know 
what we can do about these men, how you can 
educate this thing out of them, or stamp it out, 01 
heal it out—or whether you can get rid of it at 
all.’’ She just had a feeling, a woman's feeling, 
that this was where all the trouble came from. We 
couldn’t have a real peace while these men had 
that drive in them. 


societal tensions 


Marxists in particular customarily reject the 
idea that war is caused by—or least is inti- 
mately related to— personality disorders or lead- 
ership failures. Rather, most Marxists view wal 
as a consequence of a diseased social order, 
marked by the economic tension of the class 
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struggle. They would contend that once the 
privileged classes of society are eliminated 
(either by ballot or by bullet), the nation’s ten- 
sions will be reduced, its social harmony as- 
sured, its foreign policies pacified. If the power 
elite, the profit motive, and the exigent need for 
overseas markets will give way to the grandeur 
of socialism, it is likely (or certain in the judg- 
ment of some members of this school), that 
warfare, too, will be eliminated. Sull, Falk and 
Kim, who are hardly apologists for conserva- 
tive economics, say that 
While economic causes have been an important 
factor in the past wars, there is no firm empirical 
evidence that they have been most prominent 
or decisive. Economic causes have figured di- 
rectly in less than 29 percent of the wars from 1820 
to 1929, according to Lewis Richardson’s statisti- 
cal study of war.3° 


structural liabilities 


In their iconoclastic book The War Ledger,+ A. 
F. K. Organski and Jacek Kugler contend that 
relative rates of growth in the gross national 
productare linked to the outbreak of a number 
of wars; to them, a crisis takes place when a 
challenging nation threatens to surpass a dom- 
inant nation in economic power. Their theory 
of the ‘Power Transition” sees political growth 
and development as being far more influential 
on war than war is on growth.}! Power, to 
Organski and Kugler, derives from the nation’s 
political organization and the ability of central 
governmental elites to penetrate all aspects of 
society and to extract resources therefrom. 
They make some startling declarations. 

There is a Phoenix factor at work in world 
politics: “Within a relatively short period of 
time [after the war], all nations return to the 
levels of national capabilities they would rea- 
sonably expect to have held had there been no 
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war.”’ (pp. 106-7) The tendency to go to war 
increases as great power involvement increases 
and the possibility that nuclear weapons may 
be used becomes more real. (See pages 161, 176, 
215) “One is led to the bizarre conclusion that 
nuclear weapons do not deter the opponents of 
nuclear powers, but deter only their posses- 
sors.”’ (p. 178) There is no arms race between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.; (p. 199) 
deterrence does not exist (p. 216), and war is 
neither a rational nor an effective instrument of 
policy. (p. 220) Essentially, Organski and Kug- 
ler contend that, for one to understand world 
politics, he must study the structure and class 
stratifications of each society and learn that the 
tensions of global affairs result more from in- 
tranational bureaucratic competition than from 
international political motives. 

The War Ledger is a powerful book which 
will be of interest to advanced students of in- 
ternational politics. The thesis is fatally 
wounded, however, by the authors’ concentra- 
tion on sheer economic standing. They con- 
tend, for example, that, despite its victory in 
World War II, England is in the economic sit- 
uation (behind Germany) it fought to avoid. 
Although this may be true economically, Brit- 
ain does not have a swastika on its flag—and 
surely that counts for something. Modern po- 
litical science has begun to examine more 
closely the competitive natures of governmen- 
tal bureaucracies and fiefdoms, and the study of 
structural impetus to violence is significant.>? 
This effort alone, however, cannot provide the 
etiology of war. 


systemic pressures 


A number of political analysts would say that 
wars do not derive from individual idiosyncra- 
sies, or from the ostensible deficiencies of social 
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organizations or bureaucratic competition, or 
even from the greed of the power elite; rather, 
the source of war is the essentially anarchic 
condition of the state system in world politics. 

At least one analyst, Werner Levi,t has con- 
cluded, however, that because sovereignty is 
diminishing, because internationalization is 
increasing, because ‘economics is international 
politics by other means”’ (p. 118), and because 
warfare may now “‘be useless for the achieve- 
ment of most conceivable or national pur- 
poses”’ (p. 78), no nuclear war will be fought, 
and “‘developed states are unlikely to engage in 
a modern war with each other directly.”’ (p. 15) 
This is all very reassuring—until one recalls 
that Sir Norman Angell (1872-1967) published 
his book The Great Illusion in 1910. He argued 
essentially that it was illusory for one to think 
that victory in war could lead to one nation’s 
absorbing the economic strength of another 
nation; the world, he wrote, was so interde- 
pendent in trade and in economics that war was 
senseless. Four years later World War I erupted 
(but Angell still received the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1933). 

Some would cure war by personal psychol- 
ogy; some would cure it by introducing social- 
ism; some would cure it by eliminating social 
stratification and bureaucracy. Those who see 
the source of war in the dimension of interna- 
tional relations would solve war by one of two 
devices: they might want to eliminate all power 
through ardent pacifism, or to consolidate all 
power through world government and law. 
Inis Claude once explained why law is not 
mankind’s savior: 

Law is a key word in the vocabulary of world 

government. One reacts against anarchy—disor- 

der, insecurity, violence, injustice visited by the 
strong upon the weak. In contrast, one postulates 
law—the symbol of the happy opposites to those 
distasteful and dangerous evils. Law suggests 
properly constituted authority and effectively 


implemented control; it symbolizes the supreme 
will of the community, the will to maintain jus- 
tice and public order. This abstract concept is all 
too readily transformed, by worshipful contem- 
plation, ...into...a magic word for those who 
advocate world government. . . . Most signifi- 
cantly, it leads them to forget about politics, to 
play down the role of the political process in the 
management of human affairs, and to imagine 
that somehow Jaw, in all its purity, can displace 
the soiled devices of politics.*} 


There is, then, no simple, single cause of 
war; neither is there an elementary remedy for 
it. Americans in particular have difficulty in 
accepting this because it suggests that there is 
no warless millennium on the horizon. Be- 
cause Americans are used to a relatively pain- 
less existence, expect happy endings in all their 
books and movies, and generally have precious 
little understanding of the symbiotic relation- 
ship between power and politics,*4 balance of 
power appears to be an anathema because it 
implies that, in international affairs, there is 
no human end to the struggles and tensions 
among peoples. 


Transpolitical Causes 


philosophical approaches 


Political scientist Morton Kaplan stated that 
“evil will never be eliminated from the world 
nor will good ever reign supreme.”>> That as- 
sessment is part of our intellectual heritage 
from Saint Augustine, Machiavelli, Luther, 
Malthus, Jonathan Swift, Dean Inge, Spinoza, 
Bismarck, Metternich, Freud, Niebuhr, and 
Morgenthau. But the notion that war is an 
ultima ratio—the last or final argument—has 
seemed generally to be inconsistent with the 
American experience. American power, as po- 
litical realists have so long tried to tell us, has 
always had to be righteous power if it were to be 
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used at all. Our wars have had to be all-or- 
nothing; and we have alternated between cru- 
sades and pacifism, neither of which is practi- 
cable today. Yet, as William O’Brien has pointed 
out: 


One of the lasting lessons of history is that force is 
a perennial necessity, at the international as well 
as the national or subnational level. Justice and 
order must be preserved by force when all other 
means fail. Thus even an optimistic view of the 
future of mankind should probably envisage the 
continuation of the institution of war in the form 
of armed coercion applied on behalf of the inter- 
national order against rebellious elements rather 
than the total elimination of armed coercion, 
which has not been achieved within the most 
advanced national or subnational societies. *° 


To be sure, all decent humans wantan end to 
war, but to desire is not necessarily to obtain. In 
this nation of relatively spectacular wealth and 
achievement, we too often indulge ourselves in 
the mirage that merely because we want an end 
to human misery we shall have it. In the cited 
John Hersey novel, the American hero is told 
by an English woman, ‘Darling, you're so 
American. You get what is and what you want 
all mixed up together in your head.’’3’? The 
realist philosophy informs us that the prob- 
lems of world politics—preeminent among 
them that of war—will never fully or finally 
yield to human solutions. Cecil Crabb has ex- 
plained this succinctly: 


Americans have found it difficult to accept par- 
tial solutions to age-old problems disturbing the 
peace and security of the international commun- 
ity. Their usual expectation is that such prob- 
lems will be ‘‘solved’’ within a relatively short 
time and that the tensions between nations will 
be ‘‘eliminated”’ by some dramatic development 
like an East-West summit conference or a new 
nonaggression treaty. For reasons that are not 
altogether apparent, Americans have been slow 
to apply a lesson that emerges from their own 
experience with countless internal problems, like 
divorce, delinquency, alcoholism, traffic acci- 
dents, crime, poverty, and many other issues. 
This is that few problems in human affairs are 
ever ‘‘solved”’ in a final sense. They are amelio- 
rated, softened, mitigated, made endurable, ad- 
justed to, outlived—but seldom eliminated.** 
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Spiritual approaches 


The New Testament explains the cause of war 

in these words: 
What causes wars, and what causes fightings 
among you? Is it not your passions that are at war 
in your members? You desire and do not have; so 
you kill. And you covet and cannot obtain; so you 
fight and wage war. (James 4:1-2, Revised Stan- 
dard Version) 

Historian Bernard Norling has contended that 

only the most saccharine observer can fail to 

note the ubiquity of human weakness: 
Among the more disagreeable things he sees are 
hordes of venal politicians; prostitution; drug 
addiction; organized crime which touches busi- 
nessmen, labor unions, politicians, policemen 
and judges, and which nobody seems able to do 
much about; millions of ‘‘workers’’ who work 
little indeed and then steal from their employers 
in the bargain; widespread “‘sharp practice” in 
business and advertising that approaches out- 
right fraud; systematic tax evasion under a thou- 
sand guises; robberies; muggings; riots; murders— 
one could extend the list indefinitely. And these 
manifestations of man’s willingness to cheat and 
abuse his fellows have existed in all societies, at 
all mes, atall economic, social, and educational 
levels. ... Christian theologians have had a sim- 
ple explanation for this somber condition: they 
have charged it to Original Sin.’ 


Utopians of all stripes—including, of course, 
Marxists—promise the perfectibility of man- 
kind and the elimination of war. The spiritual 
testimony of orthodox Christianity counsels 
skepticism in the face of such specious prom- 
ises. The confusion of the eschatological 
promises of religion with the practical con- 
cerns of statecraft is likely to lead to something 
of the horrors found in contemporary Iran. 
The late Reinhold Niebuhr told us that ““The 
New Testament does not... envisage a simple 
triumph of good over evil in history. It sees 
human history involved in the contradictions 
of sin to the end.’’4° 

The philosophical realist and the orthodox 
Christian view concentrations of power with 
great trepidation. In the Madisonian tradition 
of American politics, one could say that “‘the 
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accumulation of all powers, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, in the same hands, whether 
of one, a few, or many, and whether hereditary, 
self-appointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny.”’ (Fed- 
eralist 47) As we accept separation of powers in 
our domestic politics, we ought to be able to 


accept balance of power in our international 


politics. Niebuhr, as always, put it well: 


A balance of power is something different from, 
and inferior to, the harmony of love. It is a basic 
condition of justice, given the sinfulness of man. 
Such a balance of power does not exclude love. In 
fact, without love the frictions and tensions of a 
balance of power would become intolerable. But 
without the balance of power even the most lov- 
ing relations may degenerate into unjust rela- 
tions and love may become the screen which 
hides the injustice.* 


Those who expect the easy (and the earthly) 
triumph of the millennium; the end to war; the 
establishment of legal, political, or social uto- 
pia; the reign of full international or interper- 
sonal harmony—are pursuing a chimera. That 
there will be no end to our troubles does not 
mean, however, that we must become despond- 
ent. As Winston Churchill said: 


The day may dawn when fair play, love for one’s 
fellow man, respect for justice and freedom, will 
enable tormented generations to march forth se- 
rene and triumphant from the hideous epoch in 
which we have to dwell. Meanwhile, never flinch, 
never weary, never despair.’ 


Although balance of power is a nebulous 
term,*} the notion does convey the idea of reso- 
lute pursuit of peace and harmony, but always 
with the kind of appropriate prudence and cau- 
tion which history and Proverbs 27:1] advise: 
“Boast not of tomorrow, for you know not 
what any day may bring forth.” 
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OPPENHEIMER AND HISTORY 
ACCORDING TO TELEVISION 


DR. LAWRENCE H. SUID 


HE RECENTLY broadcast television 

miniseries ‘““Oppenheimer”’ provides a case 
study of the liberties that filmmakers some- 
times take with historical detail in the name of 
a feasible and entertaining presentation of 
people and events. 

Peter Goodchild, who produced and per- 
formed in the documentary drama for the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, maintains that 
he can verify 80 percent of what appears on the 
screen; the rest was “invented or condensed 
simply to keep the story moving on.”’ To him, 
the need to resort to ‘dramatic convenience”’ 
resulted from the problems he faced in dealing 
with many complex characters and events tak- 
ing place over a long period of time. 

The American Playhouse, which arranged 
for the broadcast on PBS, offered a more candid 
description of the series. A representative ex- 
plained that ‘““Oppenheimer’”’ is referred to asa 
“docu-drama”’ and is based on fact. Neverthe- 
less, he acknowledged that the series “‘is fic- 
tionalized in its portrayal of real characters, 
their associations and accoutrements, and the 
technology of the period.” 

Since most viewers accept what they see on 
television as reality or, in this case, history, the 
final but inaccurate image they receive is of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer as a man destroyed by the 
military in order to facilitate the development 
of the hydrogen bomb. 

To what extent, then, does dramatic license 
excuse errors of fact and distortions of histori- 
cal record in television drama? Since ‘‘Roots”’ 
blitzed the nation in 1977, historians, media 
critics, and producers have debated the level of 
truth required in productions purporting to 
tell it the way it really was. 
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Increasingly, people’s understanding of sub- 
jects such as Watergate, the Holocaust, the 
presidents, and the Vietnam War come from 
watching history according to television. Did 
the portrayal of Hitler’s final solution in “The 
Holocaust,’ ‘‘Playing for Time,’’ and ‘“‘The 
Diary of Anne Frank” recreate the savagery of 
Nazi Germany, or did these docudramas mute 
the horrors in order to retain their audiences? 
Did Marco Polo set out on his travels because 
he was involved with the daughter of a courte- 
san and had to get out of Genoa? Did Golda 
Meir get into the kibbutz only because she hada 
phonograph? Did ‘Friendly Fire’’ and ‘““Rumor 
of War”’ capture the absurdities of the Ameri- 
can experience in Vietnam? Does it even mat- 
ter? 

David Wolper, the producer of ‘“‘Roots,”’ 
“Blind Ambition,’ and the historical film 
“Bridge at Remagen,” believes docudramas 
should provide ‘‘an overall truth” and that au- 
diences can go to history books for the details. 
To him, history on television is ‘“‘supposed to 
give an emotional feeling anda sense of what it 
was like.’’ He notes that with the exception of 
courtrooms and the Oval Office, conversations 
seldom get committed to paper. Consequently, 
a writer must make up words to provide a sense 
of what people actually said. Likewise, he con- 
siders it valid to create a scene in order to por- 
tray events leading up to the production of 
written material. 

Sull, ““Oppenheimer’’ emphasizes the risks 
of condensing events and having persons as- 
sume roles that inaccurately portray their true 
historical activities. The Army, reviewing the 
producer’s request for cooperation, found Pe- 
ter Goodchild’s portrayal of General Leslie 





Groves, head of the Manhattan Project and. 
Oppenheimer’s boss, to be very negative. In 
reply, the producer explained that part of the 
problem “‘stemmed from the use we make of 
him as a sounding board for all scientific ex- 
planations and this makes him seem less intel- 
ligent than he obviously was.’’ At the same 
time, Goodchild claimed that he had “‘a great 
deal of evidence”’ from both the scientists who 
worked with him and his military colleagues 
that Groves “was a difficult and demanding 
man.” 

General K. D. Nichols, the district engineer 
for the Manhattan Project and a featured char- 
acter in the series, talked with Goodchild about 
General Groves. However, after watching the 
series, Nichols said the portrayal of Groves 
contained little resemblance to the information 
he provided. Nichols also observed that ““Nota 
single scene in which I appear is historically 
correct.”’ 

Viewers may dismiss many of these historical 
inaccuracies as insignificant to the portrayal of 
Oppenheimer as a tragic and martyred hero to 
the cause of nuclear disarmament. Neverthe- 
less, historians find that misrepresentations of 
characters, errors of fact, distortion of detail, 
whether large or small, erode the credibility of 
the entire work. 

It may be carping to note that colonels do not 
chauffer generals, as the series regularly por- 
trays the then-Colonel Nichols doing, when in 
fact both men had their own drivers. It may not 
even matter that Nichols and Groves seldom 
traveled anywhere together anyway since each 
was fully occupied with his own work. Most 
viewers would probably accept Goodchild’s 
explanation that he placed the two men to- 
gether so often in order to use Nichols as a 
sounding board for Groves’s ideas. 

Such dramatic convenience does facilitate 
telling the story, but it creates distorted history. 
It does make a difference that Nichols did not 
accompany Oppenheimer and Groves when 
they decided to buy Los Alamos as the site for 
the atomic bomb factory, as shown in the series. 
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The purchase took place in the fall of 1942, 
rather than in December on the day the scien- 
tists created the first chain reaction in Chicago. 
It is probably more dramatic for the two events 
to be juxtaposed, but it distorts history and the 
significant role Nichols did play in building 
the bomb. Likewise, it is historically inaccu- 
rate to place him at the New Mexico bomb test 
in July 1945, when in fact he was in Atlanta at 
General Groves’s direction, in order to keep 
foreign agents from connecting Nichols’s work 
at Oak Ridge with the blast. 

By putting Nichols in places where he did 
not go, by not showing him performing his cru- 
cial work of building the bomb facilities, by por- 
traying him as a sycophant whose primary 
function seemed to be buying candy bars for 
Groves, the series opens itself to questions of 
credibility in all of its portrayals of fact and 
personality. In particular, the last episode il- 
lustrates the problems of combining historical 
fact with television drama. 

The writer does use the actual dialogue from 
the transcripts of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion hearing on Oppenheimer’s security clear- 
ance to create an air of authenticity, with the 
characters generally delivering their lines in 
the manner of the actual persons. However his- 
torically accurate the words, the portrayal of 
the events leading up to the hearings as well as 
the writer’s need to condense two weeks of 
transcripts into 20 minutes of air time produce 
a recreation that may at most provide a flavor of 
what took place and at worst create a false 
impression of who did what to whom for what 
reasons. 

In essence, the episode shows General Ni- 
chols in civilian clothes, but not identified as 
the General Manager of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, ordering AEC lawyers to draw 
up a bill of particulars against Oppenheimer as 
the first step in removing his security clearance. 
Nichols’s action fulfills the role of a flunky and 
villain, which the producers assigned to Nich- 
ols beginning in episode two and developed 
during the next four programs through histor- 
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ically inaccurate representations and distor- 
tions of his relationship with General Groves. 

This portrayal reaches its zenith when Nich- 
ols is shown lurking in the background dur- 
ing Oppenheimer’s 1949 appearance before the 
House Un-American Activities hearings. Since 
Nichols did not attend the hearings, a conclu- 
sion can be drawn that his fictional appearance 
was used to presage his later vendetta against 
Oppenheimer, when he not only orders the 
charges to be created but joins Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the AEC, and a lawyer working 
on the case to listen gleefully to a tape the FBI 
made by bugging Oppenheimer’s lawyers’ of- 
fice. 


Tue truth of the matter bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the television recreation. 
The impetus for the security hearings actually 
came from President Eisenhower’s response to 
a letter accusing Oppenheimer of being a 
Communist. The President, not Nichols, or- 
dered a security wall to be placed between Op- 
penheimer and secret AEC material until the 
hearings produced a finding. As AEC General 
Manager, Nichols had to convene the hearings 
and then make a recommendation to the com- 
mission based on the hearing record. 

Nichols did advise the commission that Op- 
penheimer posed a security risk but not because 
of any Communist leanings or his opposition 
to the building of the hydrogen bomb as por- 
trayed in the episode. His recommendation was 
based solely on the fact that Oppenheimer told 
at least two and perhaps three conflicting sto- 
ries about a wartime approach by a friend ask- 
ing if the scientist would pass on information 
about his work on the atomic bomb to the 
Soviet Union. The approach itself was not the 
issue since Oppenheimer had told security 
people about it, albeit reluctantly. However, 
according to Nichols, the conflicting stories 
that Oppenheimer was never willing or able to 
resolve made him unreliable and thus a secur- 
ity risk. Ultimately, President Eisenhower made 


the decision to remove Oppenheimer’s clear- 
ance—not Nichols, the AEC, or the military— 
a fact the episode never mentioned. 

Apart from not portraying the sequence of 
events accurately, filmmakers created an anti- 
government bias by fabricating information. 
According to Roger Robb, the AEC Counsel 
for the hearing board, the FBI did not bug 
Oppenheimer’s lawyers’ office. Moreover, when 
interviewed by Goodchild, Robb told the pro- 
ducer he knew nothing about any bugging. 
Nevertheless, Goodchild not only included the 
story in the program but colored it further by 
showing Nichols listening to the tape. (On his 
part, Nichols says he never listened to any FBI 
tape, and as far as he knows, no bugging ever 
took place.) 

In regard to the hearings themselves, Robb 
felt the recreation was as good as could be ex- 
pected but not as good as he would have liked 
because of the impossibility of compressing 
two weeks of testimony into 20 minutes. While 
he found the portrayal of Edward Teller and 
Hans Bethe’s testimony and portrayal accu- 
rately recreated, he pointed out that neither 
Oppenheimer’s appearance nor his own char- 
acterization were entirely accurate. He recalled 
that Oppenheimer reacted to key questions 
more emotionally than portrayed. As for his 
part, he neither smiled nor badgered the wit- 
nesses as shown nor did he move around the 
room as his counterpart did. In a more serious 
criticism, Robb says the episode was wrong to 
have shown him giving Edward Teller a copy 
of the FBI report on Oppenheimer before he 
testified. Robb explained that he gave Teller a 
transcript of a relevant portion of Oppenhei- 
mer’s earlier testimony so that the scientist, asa 
possible rebuttal witness, would know what 
had been said. 

The sum total of these inaccuracies and the 
manner in which the series presents its subsid- 
iary characters raise doubts about the por- 
trayal of the title character. In fact, most of the 
people who knew and worked with Oppen- 
heimer and watched the series felt that the por- 





trayal was relatively faithful to the essence of 
the man. Hans Bethe, one of the physicists who 
worked with Oppenheimer on the bomb proj- 
ect at Los Alamos, for example, found the por- 
trayal of his character ‘‘substantially 
rect.’’ He compared the portrayal to an Impres- 


cor- 


sionistic painting in which the important fea- 
tures are there but some of the details are miss- 
ing. At the same time, however, Bethe had 
strong objections to the portrayal of Oppen- 
heimer’s wife, Kitty, explaining that while she 
did have a drinking problem, as the series indi- 
cated in great detail, she was by no means the 
shrew presented. The actress who portrayed 
Kitty acknowledged that her research into the 
character produced a wide range of impres- 
sions from bitch to loving, supportive wife. But 
rather than create a synthesis, the actress and 
director chose to emphasize the negative. 


Gen such diversities in por- 


trayal of people and events, what options does a 
viewer have? David Wolper, for one, believes 
that anyone wanting more information can 
always go to history books for the factual de- 
tails. Unfortunately, most people don’t have 
the time or inclination to research everything 
they see on television. More to the point, most 
people have come to accept what they see on 
television screens as reality and so see no reason 
to question the portrayals of historical person- 
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alities. To the public, then, the final image 
they take from the series is that Oppenheimer 
was destroyed by the military in order to facili- 
tate the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
In the end, the failure to adhere more closely 
to the truth may tell us more about the produc- 


er’s problems translating history to drama and 


about his political and artistic views than 
about the complex man who contributed so 
much to the world in which we live. We may 
have an overall truth about Oppenheimer, but 
it remains a truth whose credibility is open to 
question because of the distortions of fact in the 
portrayal of his life and work. 

The true story remains more interesting, 
complex, and ambiguous than the docudrama. 
Oppenheimer had opposed an all-out crash 
program to build the hydrogen bomb on tech- 
nical grounds and concern that another Man- 
hattan-type effort would leave the United States 
vulnerable in the area of conventional warfare. 
He argued for a balanced allocation of the na- 
tion’s resources and the production of weapon 
systems that might not lead to a nuclear holo- 
caust. The villain in the Oppenheimer tragedy 
was the hysteria generated by Senator Joe 
McCarthy and the Cold War, not the military 
as personified by General Nichols. Neverthe- 
less, the latter is the image that most viewers 
probably carried away with them after viewing 
the BBC series. 


Alexandria, Virginia 





THE SEA AND 
MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


DR. PAUL R. SCHRATZ 


HE IMPORTANCE of the seas as high- 
ways of commerce and as sources of food and 
vital mineral resources has never been greater. 
As pressures on resources continue to grow, 
this importance will continue to increase. Re- 
flecting that importance, the major naval pow- 
ers of the world are presently engaged in a 
quantitative and qualitative arms race whose 
cost probably makes it the most expensive in 
history. Yet never has their ability to command 
the sea been smaller. Despite the near-prohib- 
itive cost in money and ingenuity, navies no 
longer think in terms of commanding the seas 
but only of denying the enemy access to certain 
parts of the seas for certain periods of time. 
Even this ability, a dubious asset in many ways, 
is essential. Given the commitment on both 
sides to policies of deterrence, and the existence 
of American and Soviet arsenals sufficient to 
inflict mutual destruction in event of use by 
either side, naval forces retain a flexibility and 
survivability giving them an importance that 
land and air forces simply do not possess. The 
role of naval power in international greatness 
is thus the paradox of the eighties: the increas- 
ing importance of the sea at a time of decreas- 
ing ability to command or control its use. 
Conventional strength in all the services 
offers the flexibility for options other than total 
nuclear devastation, for choices other than sui- 
cide or surrender. Here, also, naval forces as- 
sume major importance, vital not only in their 
projection of power beyond national frontiers 


but to ensure the prosperity of all who use the 
sea in peace. Part of that role lies in the tradi- 
tional function of maritime power throughout 
modern history in the rise and fall of great 
nations. Another part of that role is the unique 
by-product of exploding technology and its ef- 
fect on command of the seas with ships and 
weapons unique to the nuclear age. 

Two new books on naval power offer an 
interesting tandem for discussion of the par- 
adox. One of these, Mahan on Sea Power, isa 
balanced and authoritative study by Professor 
William E. Livezey.+ First published in 1947, 
the original version offered a post-World War 
II view of maritime power at the dawn of the 
nuclear age. After a lapse of thirty-five years, 
the new edition adds a ‘‘Mahan revisited”’ 
chapter spanning the era of atomic energy and 
its role in both ship propulsion and weaponry. 
In some ways it offers a reinterpretation of 
Mahanist doctrines and sail age thinking 
brought into the nuclear age. 

The other book, Sea Warfare by H. P. Will- 
mott, is a brief, broad historical treatment of 
sea power from the ancient Romans to the 
modern Soviet fleet.++ Professor Willmott has 
been a lecturer at the Royal Military Academy 
at Sandhurst, England, since 1969. Compress- 
ing the history of naval war, weapons, tactics, 
and strategy into 138 pages is no easy task. The 
high readability plus absence of footnotes, bib- 
liography, and source materials suggests its 
origin on the lecture platform. Of particular 
interest is an epilogue in which Admiral of the 
Fleet the Lord Hill-Norton takes the analysis 
one stage further, postulating a possible two- 
stage ‘“‘Battle of the Atlantic Bridge,’’ fought 
with current weapons and utilizing the lessons 
of the two previous Atlantic wars (1914-18 and 
1940-44). Admiral the Lord Hill-Norton is well 
known in Britain for a BBC-TV series on sea 
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power last year. During World War II, he 
served on Arctic convoys and later commanded 
HMS Ark Royal. He served as First Sea Lord 
1970-71 and Chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of NATO, 1974-77. 

A European view of NATO maritime power 
offers important perspectives for American 
readers. On this side of the ocean we tend to 
underestimate the contribution of our Euro- 
pean allies to the common defense. Of ship 
types, frigate or larger, the United States has 
315; the other NATO nations, 403; the Soviet 
Union, 612. In total tonnage, the balance is 
heavily in favor of the West. Although tonnage 
figures are not available, a useful measure of 
comparative size can be made on the basis of 
personnel strength: U.S. Navy, 709,000; other 
NATO countries, 371,000; U.S.S.R., 433,000. 
Nuclear-powered vessels total 179 Soviet and 
169 NATO, of which 36 are not from the 
United States. Whereas the Soviets get virtual- 
ly no help from the sea forces of other Warsaw 
Pact members, the NATO allies make major 
contributions to the Western defense. 

Of particular value is the discussion of the 
failure of the German Fleet in both world wars 
through the triple weaknesses of strategic posi- 
tion, inferior numbers, and lack of strategic 
purpose. The intellectual failure of Hitler in 
the late war was as dangerous as that of Alfred 
von Tirpitz in the first. The period before 1914, 
even allowing for the influence of writers such 
as Alfred Thayer Mahan and Sir Julian Staf- 
ford Corbett, was one when naval thought lan- 
guished, when a “naval theory consisted of a 
few catchwords and a lot of tradition.”’ 

Given the weakness of the Soviet strategic 
position, still more inferior than that of Ger- 
many, one cannot look at the past failures of 
German naval power without thinking of the 
present situation. Professor Willmott draws 
the same parallel in his final chapter. The So- 
viet Navy has made fast and considerable pro- 
gress but has little combat experience and no 
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history of practical knowledge in conducting 
sustained operations on the high seas. Second, 
because of economic weakness and a rising 
Chinese threat, time is not necessarily on the 
Soviet side; their military strength will peak in 
the mid-eighties and then decline. Third, the 
West buildup over the last two decades in this 
most costly arms race has generally matched 
the Soviets. The Soviet Union, with no abso- 
lutely critical oceanic interests to defend, can 
deny use of the seas to the West in a limited way 
and for certain periods of time. Both sides think 
more in terms of denial than of command. 
Livezey’s revisit with Mahan, a generally ex- 
cellent review of the literature over the years 
since the original edition was published, is pes- 
simistic. He finds that Mahan’s doctrines of 
.. have not proved sound 


power and empire “. 
as a basis for international action. The adher- 
ents of power politics have led the world to the 
brink of disaster; the proponents of unrestricted 
national sovereignty have brought civilization 


to near destruction. . . . The atomic age has 
shown conclusively that the only guarantee of 
civilization is a society of nations. That is the 
stark, tragic reality of our day, though to judge 
the world by its conduct, itis a reality of which 
it is only dimly conscious. . . . The problem 
confronting mankind,” like that which caused 
the Greek states to fail twenty-five centuries 
ago, “is to achieve a working political concept 
greater than the nation-state.” (p. 332) 
Pointing out Mahan’s life as an exemplary 
Christian, Livezey finds the Mahanist philos- 
ophy of power difficult to reconcile: glorify- 
ing expansion, rationalizing imperialism, ex- 
alting force, defending war as productive and 
noble, castigating arbitration and peace as al- 
luring but somewhat ignoble. Eighteen months 
before his death in 1914, Mahan wrote to a 
friend: ‘““My vogue is largely over—I am no 
longer in demand.” The good professor ap- 
pears to agree. 
Arnold, Maryland 





ARMED FORCES 
AND RACE RELATIONS 


ERNEST L. WARREN 


LACK Americans have taken part in all of 

America’s wars. Historians estimate that 
approximately 5000 blacks fought on the Amer- 
ican side in the War for Independence, both as 
individuals and in segregated units. Several 
thousand black Americans participated in the 
War of 1812. John Hope Franklin’s From Slav- 
ery to Freedom (1980) indicate that more than 
180,000 black Americans served in the Union 
Army in segregated units. It is a well-docu- 
mented fact that, following the Civil War, four 
black regiments were established and active in 
the Indian wars on the western frontier and 
later fought with distinction in Cuba during 
the Spanish-American War (1898). In succeed- 
ing years, a general rise in American tensions 
and specific outbursts of violence between 
black troops and whites caused opinions to 
turn against the use of black soldiers. 

During the interval between the two world 
wars, the Army not only remained segregated 
but also adopted a policy of a quota system that 
was to keep the number of black Americans in 
the Army proportionate to the total popula- 
tion. 


Tue book Integration in the 
Armed Forces, 1940-1965 by Morris J]. MacGreg- 
or explores the reactionary and discrimina- 
tory practices of the military service and shows 
how these practices prevented the black Ameri- 
can from participating fully in the defense of 
his country.+ MacGregor begins with an intro- 


ductory chapter that explains the policies of 
the armed forces before 1940. He cites idealism 
and pragmatism as important factors in the 
treatme:.t of black Americans. A discussion of 
the policies of the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard during World War II in the next 
three chapters shows that the Army reaffirmed 
segregation even though it was apparent that 
segregation affected efficiency. After World 
War II, pressure from black American and lib- 
eral white groups, coupled with the practical 
aspects of equality in the armed forces, led the 
Army to reexamine its racial policies. MacGreg- 
or clearly indicates that in each of the other 
branches of the military service, the history of 
desegregation varied from the Army’s pattern 
with the Navy leading the way. 

In succeeding chapters, MacGregor reveals 
the problems associated with the integration of 
the armed forces and the consequences of seg- 
regation. On the subject of quotas, he points 
out that the Gillem Board’s recommendations 
discussed in chapter six were responsible for 
some of the problems. In spite of the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to implement those rec- 
ommendations, he contends, with supportive 
evidence, that some progress was made toward 
the achievement of equal treatment and oppor- 
tunity for black soldiers. MacGregor’s asser- 
tion that the Gillem Board’s recommendations 
were doomed from the start is an accurate as- 
sessment. There were too many prejudices to 
overcome. Then, too, there was the problem of 
“making efficient soldiers out of a large group 
of men who were for the most part seriously 
deficient in many of the attributes of the effi- 
cient soldier.”’ (p. 206) 

Although the relationship between segrega- 
tion in the armed forces and the performance of 
the black serviceman is still debated in some 
circles, MacGregor seems to view the black 
American’s poor performance to be a conse- 
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quence of his second-class status as a soldier 
and as a citizen. Thus, the author is indeed 
correct when he states that “the Army staff had 
to overcome tremendous obstacles in order to 
carry out even a modest number of the Gillem 
Board’s recommendations.”’ (p. 206) 

Chapters nine through eighteen deal with 
the effects of pressures already mentioned in 
previous chapters—the integration of the va- 
rious branches of the armed forces and race 
World War II. Each of the 
branches of military service sought to end seg- 


relations after 


regation and to develop policies designed to 


do so in accordance with its own circum- 


stances. Even so, the author contends, the all- 
pervading social force that affected how each 


one would eliminate segregation was racial 
prejudice. Another social force that each of the 
branches had to face was military tradition. At 
least in the case of the Navy, it was tradition 
that prompted the reforming of racial practi- 
ces. Large numbers of blacks had served in the 
Navy during the Civil War and for some period 
afterward. Consequently, the Navy began to 
modify its restrictive policies and by 1945 had 
initiated the first effort toward desegregation in 
any of the branches of military service. The 
chapter on the postwar Marine Corps clearly 
shows that the Marine Corps progressed froma 
policy of exclusion to segregation to integra- 
tion. 

In the introductory chapter, MacGregor 
points out that equality in the armed forces 
owed much to political considerations. He 
continues on this theme by indicating in chap- 
ter twelve that one of the factors leading to 
Executive Order 1981 was the presidential elec- 
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tion year. Not only was the courting of the 
black voter good election politics but also a 
successful response to the threat of civil disobe- 
dience. In spite of presidential intentions, 
however, there was considerable opposition 
from the armed forces to the order, and various 
arguments were given in support of continued 
segregation. After the Truman desegregation 
order of 1948, the die was cast. The President 
established a committee chaired by Charles 
Fahy. MacGregor discusses the work of this 
committee in chapter fourteen. 

MacGregor uses a number of charts to doc- 
ument the degree of penetration and the kind of 
distribution characterizing black servicemen in 
the integrated military establishment. These 
data were employed by both the military and 
civil rights leaders to prove or disprove allega- 
tions of continued discrimination. In the final 
chapter, the author explains why he feels the 
armed forces integrated. In his analysis of the 
causes, he credits the civil rights movement 
with having the foremost impact. In piecing 
together and analyzing the forces influencing 
the integration of the military service, Mac- 
Gregor sheds considerable light on the prob- 
lems and failures of civilian, governmental, 
and military leadership. He also illuminates 
the ongoing struggle that followed the end of 
legal and administrative barriers to equal treat- 
ment and opportunity for black Americans in 
the armed forces. Well researched, clearly and 
perceptively written, Jntegration in the Armed 
Forces, 1940-1965 isa timely and valuable book 
for anyone interested in this aspect of American 
history. 

Montgomery, Alabama 
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The Global Politics of Arms Sales by Andrew J. Pierre. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1982, 352 pages, $20.00 cloth, $5.95 paper. 


New book jacket blurbs are usually extravagant. How- 
ever, the publisher's claim that Andrew J. Pierre’s The 
Global Politics of Arms Sales is ‘‘the first comprehensive 
book on this important, but little understood, subject”’ is 
probably correct. A later assertion that the author “‘clarifies 
the dilemmas in reaching judgments about arms sales and 
suggests a new approach to the vexing question of how to 
achic ve international controls” is less persuasive. 

For one long involved in the details of United States 
weapon sales, the book was difficult to review. Dr. Pierre 
has assembled an enormous amount of information— 
numbers, types, costs, and dates—from a wide variety of 
sources. Specifics such as these raise questions that defy 
memory and must be verified by research. That research, in 
some detail across a significant number of United States 
samples, found the material accurate in every case. This isa 
remarkable accomplishment for such a complex subject 
and marks the volume as one that will be of special and 
continuing value. Many disciplines—historians, military 
planners, diplomats, scholars, journalists, political ana- 
lysts—will find this wealth of information useful. That 
they all probably will interpret it differently should not be 
laid at the door of Dr. Pierre 

In the same sense, we should not accept the author's 
conclusions uncritically, nonspecific as most may be. The 
New York Times reviewer took Dr. Pierre to task for ‘‘his 
many breezy generalizations,”’ but the fact is that the au- 
thor, far better than the media, understands the intricacy of 
the subject. While in one passage he states that he has “not 
hesitated to offer {his} own preferences and policy 
judgments,” he admits, on the same page, that “intuition 
rather than accepted wisdom must serve as guide” and 
remarks on the “circularity” of the arms debate, with its 
valid arguments pro and con on nearly all issues. 

Accordingly, we must accept the book for what it is: an 
extraordinary effort to assemble, in one place, the bulk of 
the basic information available on worldwide arms trans- 
fers. As such, it is exceptionally well done and deserves 
close attention. While we may quarrel with some assump- 
tions—for example, I feel that in measuring the signifi- 
cance of European arms exports by their relation to em- 
ployment or trade balance Dr. Pierre misses the more im- 
portant point of maintaining a measure of national self- 
sufficiency (as in the case for Sweden's fighter export 
efforts) —nothing should detract from the fact that this is a 
one-of-a-kind book. There is no other source for much of 
the information he presents. The Global Politics of Arms 
Sales should, for this reason alone, be useful to most mili- 
tary professionals. Ata time when it is difficult to imagine 
a full service career without important responsibilities re- 
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lating to foreign forces, the book might well be considered 
a required reference in the officer's library. 


General Bryce Poe II, USAF (Ret) 
Alexandria, Virginia 


2081: A Hopeful View of the Human Future by Gerard K. 
O'Neill. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1981, 284 pages, 
$13.95. 


“The long-term health of a nation is probably shown 
most clearly,”’ writes Gerard K. O'Neill, ‘‘by the time scale 
of the programs it undertakes. The willingness to commit 
to ventures of many years’ duration, with potential very 
large returns, is the hallmark of a nation confident of its 
own future.” 

As O'Neill begins his structured series of speculations on 
the future of this nation, he adds: ‘““The fear of any com- 
mitment beyond one or two years is the symptom of disease, 
signaling a fundamentally hopeless view of the future and 
the intention to cut the losses and get out of the game.” 

Dr. O'Neill's view of our future, though, is basically 
hopeful. He sees the prospects for peace and progress as 
bright during the next century and seems to exude a certain 
confidence in the nature of humans themselves. 

As he begins his trip through the years ahead, Dr 
O'Neill reminds us that much will be the same in the year 
2081 as it is today. Certain constants may be expected: 
politics, language, culture, education, and the tendency 
toward brinkmanship in the international arena. His 
book, though, focuses not so much on what we might 
recognize as constant but on that which is likely to change 

‘Although society does possess these enduring features,” 
he observes, ‘when we look around us we see that change is 
the rule rather than the exception. Irreversible change is 
confined, though, to a single area: technology and its 
consequences.” 

In his vision of the next hundred years, O’ Neill examines 
what he sees as five ‘drivers of change,’’ those areas 
that are likely to exert the greatest influence on our lives. 
Among these, he includes computers, automation, space 
colonies, energy, and communications. 

Anyone with even a casual interest in science might have 
guessed that computers and automation would play im- 
portant roles in the shaping of our descendants’ lives. And 
those with an eye to the international scene have been 
telling us for nearly a decade that energy will be pivotal 
among those issues requiring our effort and attention in 
the early years of the next century. Other futurists, includ- 
ing Alvin Toffler and James N. Martin, have focused much 
of their writings on electronics and telecommunication as 
drivers of change, and even a few in recent years are reviv- 





ing talk of migration from Earth to near space. 

The interesting thing about O' Neill’s view of these cas- 
ual forces, though, is that not one of his predictions is 
predicated on scientific or technological breakthroughs of 
any sort. He works purely within existing laws and postu- 
lates of science and employs only modest extensions of 
current state-of-the-art technology. There is, he says, a 
great deal we can do with what we already know 

As we look back on the last hundred years, we observe an 
astounding array of scientific breakthroughs and creative 
innovations of many sorts. The same sort of thing will 
happen, perhaps atan accelerated pace, during the twenty- 
firstcentury, but none of those departures will be necessary 
for what O'Neill predicts. 

In Part III of the book, Dr. O'Neill takes his readers on a 
guided tour through life on this planet and near space in 
the year 2081. It is done in a clever and readable way 
through the use of fictional characters and circumstances, 
but in each chapter he divides the tour into fictive tale- 
weaving and factual explanation. O'Neill, Princeton phys- 
icist, provides a plain-language basis for the reader to un- 
derstand what will happen and why—a scientific ground- 
ing for his view of what life will be like in the next century. 

His vision of the future is replete with the kind of techno- 
logical and ecological balance Alvin Toffler sees in The 
Third Wave: greater personal independence, greater per- 
sonal freedom in democratic societies, an increased concern 
for the Earth and its resources, substantially increased lei- 
sure time, and yet a greater involvement with those things 
which seem to matter most to us now—our families, ow 
homes, and our own lives 

O'Neill's view of the future is by 
though. Poverty will persist, as will tyranny, repression, 


no means idyllic, 


and other forms of human inequity. Those who begin now 
e 


to prepare themselves for the changes to come, however, 
will find the world of the next twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
years substantially more enjoyable and rewarding than the 
one we now know. 

And those who recognize which technological areas will 
create the greatest amount of change will be in the best 
position to protect what we cherish most, and that will be 
substantially, it 


our freedom. Technology will change 


seems, but our basic values will not. 


Major James S. O'Rourke IV, USAF 
USAF Academy, Colorado 


The Red Baron: Manfred Freiherr von Richthofen edited 
by Stanley M. Ulanoff. Fallbrook, California: Aero 
Publishers, 1969, 1980, 241 pages, 
$12.95. 


second edition, 


Of aviation’s legendary heroes, none is more renowned 
than Manfred von Richthofen, the Red Baron. Interest in 
him may be attributed in varying degrees to his aristocratic 
background, record (80 victory credits, tops in World Wat 
1), all-red aircraft, leadership of a unit that flew gaudily 
painted aircraft (the aptly named ‘Flying Circus”’), and his 
mysterious death. In addition, one must not discount the 
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nostalgia for the knightly aerial combat of World War I or 
perhaps even the cartoon strip “Charlie Brown.” For what- 
ever reason, Richthofen’s story has been told and retold, 
and rightly so. Therefore, the reprinting of his autobiog- 
raphy is a welcome addition to aviation literature. 

The Red Baron is an English translation of a 1933 Ger- 
man edition. Almost half of the book consists of Richtho- 
fen’s memoirs and undated letters that carry his story from 
boyhood up to the summer of 1917. The remainder is filled 
out with a variety of materials written by his brothers, his 
disputed conqueror, and even Hermann Goring. There are 
also 70 pages of other materials: a list of Richthofen's 
victories and the leading aces of the war will probably be of 
more value to the average reader than Richthofen’s decora- 
tions, specifications, and three views of his aircraft and the 
aircraft of his foes, or a chronology of the war. Forty photo- 
graphs are included, which, although appropriate, are 
small in size and only fair in quality 

rhe editor has done an adequate job of clarifying terms 
and incidents by adding about 40 footnotes, but some may 
wish for more explanation. There is no discussion of Rich- 
thofen's career, his controversial death, his claims, or his 
More serious, neither an index 
Those seeking a full, bal- 


place in aviation history 
nor a bibliography is included 
anced, updated, or scholarly account of the great ace will 
have to look elsewhere 

Nevertheless, The Red Baron is valuable in that it ena- 
bles the reader to see Richthofen and his exploits through 
his own eyes and those of his contemporaries. The pub 
lisher is to be commended for adding Richthofen’s mem- 
oirs to the other books on and by the air aces of the Great 
War. This, then, is no more than it claims to be: Richtho- 
fen’s autobiography supplemented by additional material 


Dr. Kenneth P. Werrell 
lirpower Research Institute 
Maxwell AFB 


{labama 


The Arab Predicament: Arab Political Thought and Prac- 
tice since 1967 by Fouad Ajami. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981, 220 pages, $19.95 


The Arab Predicament is an extended meditation on 
disillusionment. It is as much a personal as it is a public 
document, as much a sensitive and profound scrutiny of 
Fouad Ajami’s own aspirations for the Arab world as itisa 
critique of the failure of the Arab world to meet its own 
social and political standards. Such a book will doubtless 
attract the opprobrium of those who have a stake in the 
present Arab political system. But it cannot be dismissed 
lightly, for it demands to be judged on the honorableness of 
its intenuons. 

If this book lacks that certain distance one expects from a 
traditional work of intellectual history, it is because the 
author himself is both participant in and observer of the 
process he attempts to define; he is, in the wadition of 
French political philosophy, engagé. As Ajami guides the 
reader through the complex political ideas and instituuions 
of the Arab world since 1967, he asks us to make not only a 
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calculus of efficacy for these ideas in the resolution of broad 
issues of domestic and external policy; he requires us to 
judge, on the more basic level where ideas touch, move, and 
transform the very quality of human life, their probity and 
justice. And on this level no one can remain indifferent 
Everyone must accept responsibility and be accountable 
Perhaps the one criticism that emerges clearly and plain- 


tively from this book is that the Arab world has accepted 


neither responsibility nor accountability for the defeat of 
its civilization, that in the cycle of failure, disappointment, 
and retrenchment the fictions of progress linger stubbornly 
Most visibly palpable in a 


“modes of resistance 
failure 


on 
preference to avoid the consequences of 
condemns the Arabs, as Ajami argues, to inhabit an ambiv- 
‘“things,”’ ‘‘stalled,’ 


\donis, “between 


as 
process, 


alent and confused world of imported 


in the words of the modern Arab poet 


seasons.”’ (p. 17) 
Ajami pursues this theme of failure in the first part of his 
ind fundamental mental- 


Arabs in the 


book as the radical, conservative 
ity perceived it after the disastrous 
June War of 1967. He singles out for comment the radical 
\zm's book Self-Criticism 
after the Defeat, that it is not the Arabs who were defeated 
but their inadequate moral and social order. In a telling 
al-Azm juxtaposes the energy of Israel with the 
Arabs and shows how the smaller Israel 
\rab world as the Japanese 
i] The answer for 


lefeat of the 


response, voiced in Sadeq al 


analogy 
static mass of the 
triumphed over the lethargic 
did over the Russian Empire in 1904. (p 
al-Azm, and one for which the author 
sympathy, demands a total restructuring of Arab socioeco 
To this Ajami holds 


has an obvious 


nomic, political, and cultural values 
up for scrutiny the views of conservatives such as Muham- 
mad Kishk in whose work The Setback and Cultural Inva 
sion Islam as a language of refusal takes on the role of safe 
will to revolt and to 


haven in its attempt to preserve the 
Here the mes- 


conunue the anticolonialist struggle. (p. 58 
sage requires purification of old values rather than their 
transformation into a new set of social imperatives. Finally 
there is the invective of Salah al-Din al-Munajjid who, in 
his pamphlet The Pillars of the Disaster, inveighs against 


the conspiracy of Jewish bolshevism against the Muslim 


order, to which a weak America has acquit sced 

Ihe one Arab order around which all these disparate 
tendencies had coalesced into an ideological amalgam of 
Pan-Arabism, Islamism, and one-state nationalism and 
which, after Nasser, began under Anwar el-Sadat to march— 
in Ajami's felicitous phrase—forward into the past, was 
Egypt, as the second part of the author's work 


Fgypt 
Arabs of their defeat 


implies, served as the mirror to the 
Nasser, for all he did that was wrong, the author contends, 


tried to move Egypt forward and thus disturbed its ancient 


equilibrium, Sadat, more impassioned, more dramatic, yet 
more basically conservative, more a native son of the Egyp- 
tian soil, attempted to restore that balance: “no prisons,’ 
\jami says, ‘‘no great crusades, no ambitious, pushy bu- 
There | was] a tacit agree- 


reaucrats, but no work, either 
“(p. 132) 


ment to ignore troubles and to transcend politics.’ 
Phe reader ought not see in this an approval or disapproval 
of either regime. Rather he should see in the post-1973 
Egypta rejection of the central political role Nasser wished 


Egypt to play among the Arabs in favor of an ingenious 





restorative status quo which assigned, under Sadat, subsid 
iary roles for the peripheral actors in the drama of Egypt's 
decline. Thus Sadat was obliged to go to Jerusalem if only 
by accomplishing this to accentuate with his characteristic 


irreverence the uncivilized minoritarianism of Syria and 


Iraq and the arriviste bedouinism of Saudi Arabia. In this 
Sadat has acted, according to Ajami, as the instrument of 
Egypt's ineluctable history and destiny. This is a strong 
statement, perhaps, in view of the closer research into Sa 
dat’s policies that have recently begun to be published, but 
one to which the author is nevertheless entitled by virtue of 


his penetrating analysis 

This Arab order, Ajami concludes in the final chapter of 
this excellent book, this world view stripped of its authen 
ticity and open to the corrosive effects of levantinization, 
lay prostate before the revitalized forces of Islamic funda 
the world con 


mentalism, a scheme of things in which 


stantly decays and has constantly to be recreated 


Fouad Ajami is wise enough not to proffer his plan for 


Arab world, if he indeed has made one 


the recreation of the 
of sad hap 


Instead, he has offered us the simple catalog « 
penings from which others, less circumspect perhaps, will 


no doubt read an indictment and construct their own fanta- 


sies. For those sad happenings alone and Ajami’s thought 
ful interpretation of their meaning, this book deserves to be 


read 


The U.S.S.R. in World War II: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Books Published in the Soviet Union, 1945-1975 by 
Michael Parrish. 2 volumes. New York & London: Gar 


land Publishing, 1981, 925 pages, $110.00 


Michael Parrish’s bibliography, involving nearly ten 


years of research in the United States, West Europear 
gest body of literature 


1, and 
Soviet libraries, annotates the lar to 
be published about any period or event in the history of the 
Soviet Union—the Great Patriotic War, as it is known in 
Soviet annals. The Soviet-German wat by 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht with Operation Barbarossa, resulted 
in the greatest military campaign in the history of mankind 
what Harrison Salisbury The Unknow? 
War)—the bloodbath that took some 30 million lives in a 


ushered in 


referred to as 


protracted war to the death 

In this encyclopedic coverage of that monumental event 
in military history, the author annotates and classifies 
more than 7500 books, pamphlets, pictorial collections 
and dissertations published in the Soviet Union since 1945 
(The addenda cover.those published from 1975 to 1980.) 
And while itis commonplace in the West to discount Soviet 


writings as propaganda, Professor John Erickson reminds 


dmone the Belie New York: Knopf, 1981), p 


*V.S. Naipaul 
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us in his excellent introduction that “ignorance of and 
apathy towards important seciions of Soviet historio- 
graphy of the ‘Great Patriotic War’ on the part of non- 
Soviet historians . .. have led to some serious shortcomings 
even in avowedly serious works dealing with the Soviet 
Union at war.” 

Classified into five sections—Military Campaigns, So- 
viet Armed Forces, Geographic Areas, Subject Divisions 
(e.g., biographies to espionage), and Economic Divisions 
(e.g., agriculture to transport)—this two-volume work 
should provide indispensable and long overdue assistance 
for those researchers and analysts proficient in Russian 
who may need to consult original sources. And because of 
the comprehensive annotations frequently provided by the 
author, including references to English translations when 
available, it should also prove valuable to anyone inter- 
ested in the scope, breadth, or virtually any aspect of the 
Soviet war effort during World War II. 


Lieutenant Colonel Dallace L. Meehan, USAF 
fir Command and Staff College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Europe between the Superpowers: The Enduring Balance 
by A. W. DePorte. New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1979, 256 pages, $20.00 cloth, $6.95 paper. 


Once upon a time not so long ago, the politics of Europe 
were the politics of the world. And these politics or, better, 
the state system in which conflicting interests contested 
was stable in its basis, a nonzero sum reality wherein all 
were committed to maintaining the system. 

But that old order ended with World War I, and the 
“normalcy” of the Europe of 1919-39, which the United 
States fought to restore in World War II, was a ‘“‘freak 
happening,” an artificial and unstable set of power rela- 
tionships. So argues A. W. DePorte, a University of Chi- 
cago Ph.D. and Director of the Office of Research for West- 
ern Europe in the Department of State. World War II, he 
continues, brought two outside powers, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., into Europe, not as participants from the 
interwar system but as conscious outside architects of a 
new state system. 

This new bipolar state system arose from the 1945 meet- 
ing of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in central Europe. A series 
of specific disagreements enhanced by preexisting ideolog- 
ical differences led to the process by which each super- 
power has institutionalized its presence in Europe and 
given structural stability to the military division of Europe. 
The current bipolar state system is dominated by two su- 
perpowers vastly stronger than their allies: still asymmetri- 
cal between eastern and western subsystems, still a divided 
Germany; the larger part anchored to the West by choice, 
the smaller tied to the East by coercion. DePorte writes that 
this system is utterly unlike its predecessor and is far more 
deeply rooted in the realities of power. Since the German 
settlements of 1955, the system has withstood a heavy series 
of internal strains and external pressures with insignificant 
structural change. The system has settled the 1890 to 1945 
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problem of what to do about a too-powerful Germany. It 
has preserved national independence and has kept the 
peace. It now stands quite independent of its Cold War 
origins and could well survive indefinitely. 

Were I to recommend one book for the professional 
officer interested in Europe since 1945, Europe between the 
Superpowers would be it—required reading, even for the 
old hand. 


Dr. James H. Buck 
University of Georgia, Athens 


Soviet Naval Developments edited by Norman Polmar. 
Annapolis, Maryland: The Nautical and Aviation Pub- 
lishing Company of America, 1981, 138 pages, $14.95. 


This book is a slightly modified version of a U.S. Navy 
publication entitled Understanding Soviet Naval Devel- 
opments. In fact, the tables of contents are exactly the same 
for both versions. About the only difference between the 
two is the Foreword written by Norman Polmar. In addi- 
tion the editor has added a few photographs and descrip- 
tions of Soviet naval weapon systems drawn from the open 
literature. There are good pictures of an Alfa class subma- 
rine, a Kirov cruiser, and a Sovremennyy destroyer, all of 
which are quite new in the Soviet fleets. 

According toa publisher's note, one is led to believe that 
Polmar edited the original 1974 version of Understanding 
Soviet Naval Developments; subsequently, he edited the 
second and third editions. While it is difficult to determine 
why Soviet Naval Developments is almost a carbon copy of 
the Navy version, the fact is they are very similar. The 
biggest difference is the $14.95 price tag on the Polmar 
book. For quick Soviet naval reference, the U.S. Navy ver- 
sion is quite adequate. Any military officer who needs to 
obtain a copy of the U.S. Navy's Understanding Soviet 
Naval Developments can send a DOD single line item 
request form to: Commanding Officer, Naval Publications 
and Forms Center, 5801 Tabor Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 
19120. Soviet Naval Development is a good book, but it is 
an unnecessary duplication of an excellent DOD publica- 
tion on the same subject 


Dr. Don D. Chipman, USNR 
Squadron Officer School 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Against Two Evils by Hans von Herwarth and S. Frederick 
Starr. New York: Rawson Wade Publishers, 1981, 318 
pages, $13.95. 


World War II abounds in books on intrigue, espionage, 
and danger, many of which are fiction. Against Two Evils, 
though, is the account of Hans von Herwarth, a diplomat 
and soldier who actively resisted the Nazi regime. He was 
one of the few members of the Stauffenberg assassination 
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group to survive. This book describes his efforts against the 
Nazis from 1933 to 1945. 

Von Herwarth’s diplomatic service spanned the years 
1930-39, of which the last eight were spent in Russia. Be- 
cause of Jewish ancestry on his mother’s side, he was rele- 
gated by the Nazis to an unenviable post in Moscow, a fate 
he gladly accepted. There he witnessed the unfolding of the 
German-Soviet rapprochement culminating in the Non- 
aggression Pact of 1939. Here he began his efforts to thwart 
the Nazi government. Seeing that the Pact wou d lead toan 
invasion of Poland and ultimately toa war with the United 
Kingdom and France, von Herwarth met secretly with Wes- 
tern diplomats to impress upon them Hitler's true designs, 
but his voice went unheeded. Realizing that war was inev- 
itable, he joined the army five days before the invasion of 
Poland. 

Von Herwarth participated in the invasions of Poland, 
Denmark, France, and Russia. In service on the Eastern 
Front, he became involved with Red Army volunteer units 
serving in the Wehrmacht. In that connection, he met 
Colonel Count Claus von Stauffenberg and shared his hor- 
ror at the brutality of the Nazi administration of the East. 
In 1943 von Herwarth formally joined the group bent on 
Hitler's assassination. Traveling frequently because of his 
work with the volunteer units, he served as a “one-man 
communications network" for that group. Despite his in- 
timate association with the assassination plot and the 
members of it, he escaped the roundup of army officers 
following the Stauffenberg attempt and was taken as a 
prisoner of war at the close of the war 

Von Herwarth’s book centers on his experiences in the 
German embassy of prewar Moscow, his work with the 
volunteer units, and his association with the Stauffenberg 
resistance group. As such, he presents interesting though 
somewhat limited insights into how they worked and 
developed. 

In addition to his descriptions of events, von Herwarth 
presents portraits of many of those with whom he worked, 
ranging from that talented group of American diplomats 
serving in prewar Moscow (Kennen, Bohlen, Thayer, 
Henderson) to his comrades in the resistance. Asa result of 
his own experiences and his contacts with significant peo- 
ple of the era, Against Two Evils gives an interesting first- 
hand account of a few of the most fascinating aspects and 
events of Nazi Germany. 


Captain Scott W. Gough, USAF 
Mercedes, Texas 


The Army Medical Department 1775-1818 by Mary C. Gil- 
lett. Washington: United States Army Center of Mili- 
tary History, 1981, 299 pages, $12.00. 


Planned originally asa bicentennial study of the Medical 
Department of the Continental Army, The Army Medical 
Department 1775-1818 and its author, Dr. Mary C. Gillett, 
deserve the thanks of historians of medicine, the Revolu- 
tionary War, and warfare in general, for the book is a 
splendid historical resource in its present enlarged form. Its 


appendixes, bibliography, and endnotes alone—some 89 
pages—are a fine scholarly contribution. More significant, 
though, is the author’s patient tracing of the course of 
military medicine during the first forty years of American 
independence. 

The creation of a medical branch for the Revolutionary 
Army was given early attention by the Continental Con- 
gress, which organized the Hospital Department in July 
1775, just three weeks after George Washington assembled 
his army at Cambridge, Massachusetts. However, the short 
supply of medicines, weak congressional support, and a 
paucity of well-trained personnel hindered its operation. 
Although the Hospital Department performed reasonably 
well during the Revolutionary War, its British counter- 
parts enjoyed greater success, and the existing state of med- 
ical knowledge in America limited its power to heal the 
sick and wounded. 

The Hospital Department underwent several organiza- 
tional changes between the 1783 Treaty of Paris and the 
opening of British-American hostilities in the summer of 
1812. In 1799, the Congress authorized a unified Army- 
Navy Medical Department with sophisticated processes of 
supply and staffing. But reduced military action, confined 
largely to the Indian wars, led toa substantial reduction in 
the department’s actual role during the interwar years. 
Inevitably, disuse caused the efficiency of the new agency to 
decline sharply. As a result, the War of 1812 raged for nine 
months before it became apparent that medical services had 
broken down. A restructured medical department was then 
hastened into being, consisting of the Office of the Physi- 
cian and Surgeon General and the Office of the Apothecary 
General. Unfortunately, delays in appointing and man- 
ning these departments prolonged the suffering of thou- 
sands of injured soldiers and sailors. This tragic episode 
did provide a valuable lesson: in 1815 a small but perma- 
nently staffed peacetime medical service, the Apothecary 
General's Office, was inaugurated. 

Dr. Gillett’s fine book is the first volume in the U.S. 
Army Center of Military History's series on the Army Med- 
ical Department from 1775 to 1918. As such, it has seta high 
standard, indeed, for the volumes to come. 


Dr. Michael H. Gorn, History Office 
Hq Atr Force Systems Command 
Indrews Air Force Base, Maryland 


Verification and SALT: The Challenge of Strategic Decep- 
tion edited by William C. Potter. Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1980, 256 pages, $25.00. 


Verification, inspection, monitoring, assurance, surveil- 
lance, reconnaissance, intelligence—these are all terms 
whose esoteric distinctions and nuances are central to an 
understanding of the issues and complexities inherent in 
what has come to be a central topic in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT). Dr. William C. Potter, a politi- 
cal scientist and Assistant Director of the Center for Inter- 
national and Strategic Affairs at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, California, edited this baker’s dozen 





collection of papers on what he terms “*. . . the arcane but 
increasingly significant subject of verification. . . ."’ The 
volume seeks to provide a critical comparison of alternative 
perspectives on verification by bringing together the work 
of both academic analysts and policymakers who repre- 
sent a wide range of news on the subject. The contributors 
include two members of Congress, Central Intelligence 
Agency and Department of Defense analysts, two former 
directors in the Arms Control Agency, and an interesting 
mixture of academic specialists. 

As always on contentious issues, beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder, and the authors provide much to fall in love 
with as well as things from which to recoil. The ‘‘beauties”’ 
in my view included the chapters on: “Verifying SALT 
Agreements” by Bruce V. Blair and Garry D. Brewer—a 
very useful compendium and discussion of U.S. national 
technical means of verification; “The Evolution of Soviet 
Views or SALT Verification: Implication for the Future”’ 
by Stuart E. Cohen—an informative tracing of the less- 
than-consistent Soviet policy; “A SALT Safeguards Pro- 
gram: Coping with Soviet Deception under Strategic Arms 
Agreement” by William R. Harris—a stimulating and, to 
my mind, prudent proposal; ‘‘Land-Mobile ICBMs: Veri- 
fication and Breakout" by Paul K. Davis—an excellent 
“heart-of-the-matter”’ discussion of MX; and “The Fabric 
of Verification: The Warp and Woof" by Amron H. Katz— 
based on his well-known larger study that points out the 
hazards of complacency and overconfidence in the U.S 
intelligence community. 

There were also several “plain Jane” 
tended to parrot well-publicized rationales for the Execu- 
tive Branch’s verification and SALT compliance positions. 
Evidently for balance, a critical chapter by Senator Gordon 
J. Humphrey (R.-N.H.) is included, which questions So- 
viet compliance with SALT agreements and criticizes the 
U.S. handling of SALT violations. None of these chapters 
could be acclaimed for their objectivity, insight, or schol- 
arliness, 

The book ends with a very useful bibliographic essay on 
“Verification and SALT” by Dan Caldwell. It provides an 
accurate guide to the relatively sparse literature on this 
highly technical field. No doubt, the literature is sparse 
because the target audience for such writings must be quite 
limited. Perhaps books like this one will stimulate greater 
interest in what will continue to be a fundamental issue in 


chapters that 


all future arms control endeavors. If you are interested in 
joining that select band of well-informed verification afi- 
cionados, this book is your stepping-stone. 


Colonel W. J]. Barlow, USAF 


Hq USAF 


Nations without a State: Ethnic Minorities in Western 
Europe edited by Charles R. Foster. New York: Praeger, 
1980, 215 pages, $24.50 


Since 1945 the nation-states of Europe have been chal- 
lenged by forces pushing for a unified Europe. It seemed to 
many that a “European nation” was necessary to stand 
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between the superpowers, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. Thus, since the early 1950s, Western Euro- 
peans have created the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, the European Economic Commission, the Council 
for Nuclear Research, and they have elected a European 
Parliament. Certainly three decades of such efforts have 
aided the integration of European society, but the Western 
European states have managed to maintain their identities 

Now it appears that European nations are being chal- 
lenged by another adversary, ethnic minorities within their 
own boundaries. This revitalized but traditional European 
problem is the subject of Nations without a State, a collec- 
tion of essays edited by a U.S. Department of Education 
bilingual specialist, Charles R. Foster. The editor and nine 
other specialists contend that growing regional national- 
ism is a significant countermovement in contemporary 
Europe. After an introductory chapter on methods, the 
authors analyze eight ethnic minorities. Included are the 
well-known nationalist movements in Scotland and Wales 
and the historic Basque and Catalan conflicts in Spain 
The authors also detail France's management of separatist 
movements in Brittany and Corsica as well as the Jura 
conflict in Switzerland and German-Italian clashes in the 
ryrol 

rhe articles vary little in structure 
even though they were written by anthropologists, politi- 


and methodology 


cal scientists, and sociologists. Nations without a State will 
appeal primarily to students and specialists, but the mate- 
Each 


essay contains an excellent historical outline of the re- 


rial does not eliminate the interested general readet 


gional conflict, perhaps the major strength of the study 
rhe articles are footnoted at the end of each chapter, and 
additional charts are provided, but the study does not in- 
clude much-needed maps. Biographical background on 
the editor and each of the contributors is provided 

Each microstudy identifies the peculiar characteristics 
associated with the ethnic group under consideration. But 
every author focused on ethnic identity, the historical prob- 
lem, national languages, and the recent activities of na- 
tionalist political organizations. The authors noted that 
two of the regions examined, the South Tyrol and the Jura 
Canton, have successfully negotiated special arrangements 
with their central governments, while each of the other 
minorities was in some stage of political mobilization or 
revolt 

A serious examination of the thesis presented here, how- 
ever, indicates that there may be more smoke than fire 
Certainly, there have been historic problems in these 
troubled areas, but aside from the Basque separatist move 
ment, it appears that the other minority movements have 
experienced recent problems in igniting popular support 
for regional autonomy. Minority populations have de- 
clined or been assimilated, and many have substituted na- 
tional languages for regional languages. Even when given 
the opportunity to vote in minority referendums, voters in 
Scotland, Brittany, and Corsica were either divided on 


whether to pursue regional autonomy or enough voters 


stayed away from the polls to confuse election results 

Yet one must not be hasty in discounting the European 
minority problem. In areas where economic inequities pa- 
rallel cultural and linguistic differences (intercolonial- 
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ism), conditions are ripe for a revival of nationalist senu- 
ment. Although concerted support for nationalist organi- 
zations has wavered, the leaders of those groups have be- 
come more radical and have recently used terrorist methods 
to generate public reaction. Thus, in the wake of this new 
violence, the book would be an excellent resource for Amer- 
ican vacationers and government personnel stationed in 
Europe. 

Dr. William Martin 
or College at Jacksonville 


Florida Juni 


Energy Policy in Perspective: Today’s Problems, Yester- 
day’s Solution edited by Craufurd D. Goodwin. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1981, 728 pages, 
$31.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


The first nine chapters of this book are of value for those 
pursuing the details of the genesis of America’s energy 
problems from Presidents Truman through Carter. The 
increasing importance of energy policy to foreign policy is 
apparent in this concise nonpartisan, in-depth review of 
enviromical (energy, environment, economics) history. 

The Truman administration initiated a growing appre- 
ciation that a sector of the economy concerned with pro- 
duction and distribution of energy deserved national atten- 
tion. At this time, there was also a beginning interest in 
solar energy development 

In keeping with guidelines of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the Paley Commission, Eisenhower ex- 
tended the American position on oil imports, which gave 
momentum to reshape the international petroleum market. 

During the Kennedy administration, political manage- 
ment and government-sponsored inquiries were set in mo- 
tion as devices for pressure-group containment. Only the 
National Power Survey represented a systematic exercise in 
forward planning. It is possible that if Kennedy had not 
met premature death, he would have implemented more 
than the cosmetic changes in programs that he inherited. 

he Johnson administration saw attempts to unify na- 
tional energy policies, but apathy prevailed coinciding 
with the attitude that there were no great pending scarcities 
or price increases 

In 1977 President Carter introduced his National Energy 
Plan developed by the Schlesinger team, which had three 
dominant features: planning, control of oil imports, and 
price regulation of domestic fuel products. This plan con- 
sidered that economic growth beyond the year 2000 would 
be dependent on successful exploitation of renewable sour- 
ces of energy including solar, geothermal, biomass, and 
other technologies. 

Today, the United States is in the early stages of a third 
energy transition that may prove to be more difficult than 
those of the past. World oil production may peak before the 
end of the century. Other forms of energy must then take 
over as the major incremental source of supply. None of the 
potential substitutes for oil, however, is presently free of 
serious problems. 


Reducing oil imports is desirable for several reasons. 
First, the vulnerability of the U.S. economy to sharp in- 
creases in the international price of oil would be decreased. 
Second, the U.S. balance on current international account 
would be improved, which would facilitate efforts to stabil- 
ize the value of the dollar. And third, the problems gener- 
ated by any future Arab oil embargo would be reduced. 

Chapter ten, “Energy in America’s Future,’’ is most val- 
uable. The author concludes: 

In the midterm, efforts to produce synthetic fuels from 
coal and oil-bearing shale may create additional con- 
flicts between energy and environmental goals. To the 
extent that the coal and shale are strip-mined, an exist- 
ing problem will be aggravated. Plants to convert coal 
to gaseous and liquid fuels and to extract oil from shale 
will be ‘major new sources of air pollution and solid 


waste. 


rhe prospect of steadily rising oil prices and the dange1 
of unexpected sharp price increases make it likely that the 
need to reduce oil imports will continue to be high on the 
agenda of consultations among the industrialized nations. 
As the largest oil importer, the United States will be ex- 
pected to take the lead in this effort. This will be relatively 
easy in the near term as the effects of past increases in 
energy prices continue to be felt and as various conserva- 
tion measures take hold. It will become more difficult later 
if—as appears quite possible—oil consumption resumes 
its upward trend and domestic oil production declines. 

Americans must become more enviromical. For a bright 
future, we must conserve earth to explore space 


Colonel Richard Pilmer, USAF 
USAF School of Aerospace Medicine 
Brooks AFB, Texas 


Curtiss; The Hammondsport Era, 1907-1915 by Louis S 
Casey. New York: Crown Publishers, 1981, 237 pages, 
$19.95. 


Curtiss-Wright—the corporate name is legendary. Be- 
fore the 1929 merger of their interests, however, the rivalry 
and bitter legal battles between Glenn Curtiss and the 
Wright brothers were also legendary. Much has been writ- 
ten about that rivalry and Curtiss and the Wrights them- 
selves. Likewise, aviation historians have generally not 
neglected the aircraft and engines developed by these pio- 
neers and their successor companies. Beginning with the 
JN-4D Jenny of World War Land continuing through the 
postwar racers, the Hawk series, and World War II devel- 
opments, Curtiss aircraft have been particularly well doc- 
umented. However, the early Curtiss aircraft, those de- 
signed and built at the Hammondsport, New York, facility 
before the First World War, have been neglected by 
comparison. 

To counter that neglect, Louis S. Casey, former curator 
of aircraft at the Smithsonian Institution’s National Ai 
and Space Museum, has produced an excellent illustrated 
technical history of the machines that Glenn Curtiss pro- 





duced during his first eight years in the aviation business. 
The author emphasizes three major phases in this early 
Curtiss era. During the first phase, Curtiss switched froma 
primary interest in producing internal combustion en- 
gines to developing aeroplanes as director of experiments 
for the pioneering Aerial Experiment Association and then 
as a private entrepreneur. Casey subsequently surveys Cur- 
tiss’s development and production of flying boats, from the 
U.S. Navy’s Triad through the various ‘‘America’’ models 
used prior to and during World War I. The third phase 
describes the design of tractor land and float planes 
through the JN-3 and R-3 models of 1915. Casey describes 
the structural and aerodynamic features of each of the 
aircraft produced as well as the Curtiss power-plant evolu- 
tion that accompanied airframe development. He supple- 
ments the text with 160 excellent photographs, many of 
them rare and all well selected. In addition, high-quality 
line drawings further illustrate many of the models covered 

Since the thinking behind many of the mechanical and 
aerodynamic features and changes incorporated in the 
early aircraft is important, a more thorough explanation of 
some of those features might have been helpful to the 
reader. What, for instance, was the reason for the bowed- 
together wingtip planform used on the initial AEA ma- 
chines, then abandoned by Curtiss when he designed the 
1909 Golden Flier? More important perhaps, Glenn Cur- 
tiss was long identified as the inventor of lateral control 
ailerons, as opposed to the Wrights’ patented wing- 
warping system. From this text, the reader could easily 
believe that F. W. Baldwin introduced the aileron, or rotat- 
ing wingtip, when he designed the “White Wing” in 1908 
Casey does not develop the Curtiss connection, although 
the aileron control system was a major point of dispute 
during subsequent legal battles with the Wright brothers; 
nor does he mention such refinements as differential ail- 
eron movement, a significant early discovery. In addition, 
development continuity is not clear between the last Cur- 
tiss aeroplanes produced during the Hammondsport era 
and those perhaps better-known machines (J N-4Ds, ‘Large 
Americas,” Felixstowe boats, etc.) produced during World 
War I. A brief epilogue would have been helpful 

These defects are minor, however, compared to the great 
service Louis Casey has rendered in putting the bewilder- 
ing variety of early Curtiss aeroplanes into sensible and 
orderly perspective. His text is highly readable and, with 
the excellent accompanying illustrations, useful to the avi- 
ation enthusiast and technical historian alike. Of impor- 
tance to the military reader are the relationships between 
Curtiss and officers of the U.S. Army and Navy, as well as 
the Royal Naval Air Service, regarding procurement, train- 
ing, testing, and modification of the early service aircraft 
The author’s contention that Glenn Curtiss ‘‘had one eye 
on the air and the other on the Wright patents” runs 
throughout the book and may also sound familiar to the 
student of contemporary aviation. Entertaining as well as 
informative, this volume is an important contribution to 
Curtiss and pioneer aviation history. 


Dr. Don E. Alberts 
History Office 
Kirtland AFB, New Mexico 
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The Voyage of the Armada: The Spanish Story by David 
Howarth. New York: The Viking Press, 1981, 256 
pages, $13.95 


David Howarth is a grand writer and an excellent histo- 
rian. He has reached a large reading public by popular 
accounts of such celebrated events and dates as Trafalgar 
and 1066 and now has presented us with a superb rendition 
of the great Spanish Armada of 1588 

In that year Philip II of Spain sent a massive fleet of 
galleons, galleasses, galleys, and other floating parapher- 
nalia of war against the England of Elizabeth I. The grand 
strategy was for the Armada to fight its way up the Chan- 
nel, link up with a Spanish army waiting on the Flemish 
coast, and then invade England. The plan failed, as did two 
others, to invade the Sceptered Isle in modern times; one 
launched by nobody less than the mighty Napoleon in the 
nineteenth century and the next spearheaded by the seem- 
ingly irresistible minions of Hitler's Third Reich in the 
twentieth. They might both have profited from a close 
study of the Armada’s failure: poor planning; ignorance by 
the grand strategists (read Philip II) of the realities of 
geography and logistics; and a fatal underestimation of the 
foe’s strength. The result was a disaster for the Spanish, 
although the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a reluctant lands- 
man drafted by Philip tocommand the fleet, and his Span- 
ish warriors suffered no lack of courage or fighting zeal 

But, as in modern war, daring vision translated into 
English 
tactics of pounding her rivals at a distance with long guns 
act of grappling to force a 
History's lessons are 


technological innovation—in this instance the 
and avoiding the classi 
decision—can make the difference 
instructive. When packaged in a spellbinding text, they can 
be entertaining and delightful as well 


Dr. Lawrence A. Clayton 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


Reform in Soviet Politics by Thane Gustafson. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981, 218 pages, $20.00 


In glaring contrast to the mighty Soviet weapon pro- 
gram that has prospered during the Brezhnev regime, the 
agricultural sector remains an acute disappointment. Yet 
nowhere in the Soviet economy has more attention been 
given than to the floundering agricultural sector. Reform 
in Soviet Politics by Thane Gustafson observes that “‘for 
the past fifteen years, agriculture, conservation, and related 
programs have been the fastest-growing sectors of the So- 
viet economy—more so, in fact, than the military 

Gustafson maintains that the third generation of Soviet 
leaders, confronted with an alarming decrease in labor 
productivity and the prospect of severe shortages, can no 
longer rely on the traditional, ham-fisted shock techniques 
employed in the Stalinist era of massive industrialization 
Essentially, Gustafson believes the leadership is challenged 


to employ more refined techniques (the ‘fingers, instead of 
thumbs" approach) to encourage higher quantity and 
quality work from a better educated and informed labor 
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force which must be stimulated, not coerced as in the past. 

Reform is a well-structured, well-documented account. 
The first chapters are discussions of the origins of the 
Brezhnev program to rejuvenate the agricultural sector and 
trace the various influences that shaped the decisions, such 
as environmental concerns. The second part deals with the 
implementation of these vast programs, extensive even on 
the Soviet scale. ‘‘Vast" includes projects, for example, to 
divert northern rivers to the dry southern areas by massive 
hydroengineering schemes. In the concluding chapters, 
Gustafson astutely points out that the crux of the problem 
is not economic—the vitalization of the agricultural sec- 
tor—rather, it is political. Solution of the problem would 
require decentralizing decision-making power, which is 
anathema to the Soviet bureaucratic political culture. 

Reform in Soviet Politics is worth reading for anyone 
who would like a better look into how domestic programs 
are organized and implemented in the Soviet Union 


First Lieutenant David M. Humpert, USAF 
Soviet fwareness Group 


Bolling AFB, D.( 


Simulating Terrorism by Stephen Sloan. Norman: Univer 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1981, 200 pages, $12.95 cloth, 


$5.95 paper 


Stephen Sloan in his third book in the area of political 


violence, answers the question, “What can we do about 


terrorism?’’ His answer is to practice, practice, practice 
under artificial conditions until response agencies feel and 
prove themselves competent to react to senseless acts of 
terrorism 

loday, terrorism menaces from all sides, and political 
violence is not practiced by one extreme to the exclusion of 
others. Many citizens, leaders, and installation command- 
ers feel inadequate to cope with the surprising and unpre- 
dictable terrorist attack. Certainly, Air Force leaders are not 
immune to this uncertainty 

lerrorists make use of the mass media to stage acts of 
violence and, thus, make the whole world their private 
audience. Sloan suggests that response forces fight the 
menace using similar tactics. His approach makes use of 
communication skills and theater arts to train response 
agencies, and possible victims, to react to similar crises 
under artificial circumstances induced through dramatic 
means 

Sloan's short work is addressed to all leaders who are 
Actually, it is a pri- 
mer in setting up role playing, writing scenarios, and con- 


responsible for combating terrorism 


ducting realistic exercises which are nearly improvisations 
in which response agents and possible victims learn about 
themselves and their own reactions in a high pressure but 
safe environment 

The concept is not new and is already practiced exten- 
sively on Air Force installations. Although Simulating 
Terrorism is written in a fresh, theatrical style, it may 
appear oversimplified to those already experienced in writ- 
ing scenarios and conducting elaborate exercises. How- 
ever, it will most certainly help those who are just begin- 


ning toestablish a response strategy and want to do it right 
the first time. 

Simulating Terrorism isa very basic and practical guide 
that could be especially useful to members of the various 
Exercise Evaluation Teams on Air Force installations and 
trainers of response forces regardless of the service or com- 
munity. While it may be less than stimulating for those 
already experienced in coping with the terrorist threat, if 
you feel you have somehow missed a briefing on the basics, 
Simulating Terrorism is certainly worth the time invested 


Captain Marie Shadden, USAF 
Lackland AFB, Texas 


The Enemy Is Listening by Aileen Clayton. London: Hut- 
chinson, 1980, £9.95 
In 1974, F. W. Winterbotham published that incredible 
story, The Ultra Secret. It told how the Allies broke the 
German enigma coding system and, for most of World War 
II, read the most sensitive Axis traffic. The Ultra revela- 


tions were so extensive that many historians believe that 
histories of the war will need to be reexamined. With the 
publication of The Enemy Is Listening, we find out how 


much of the Ultra raw material was derived 

Aileen Clayton served as a member of the British ¥ 
service (special signals intelligence) from its inception dur- 
ing the first days of the war. In this very readable memoir, 
she tells a number of fascinating stories. First, there is the 
exciting account of what it was like to work under primi- 
tive conditions with commercial shortwave sets to intercept 
enemy traffic. From this modest beginning, Y service not 
only grew in numbers and sophistication but also in im 
portance as an invaluable and reliable source of intelli- 
gence. Their status was confirmed during the Battle of 
Britain when Y provided the technical data necessary for 
the successful electronic combat conducted against Ger- 
man aircraft. (Professor R. V. Jones discussed in detail how 
the British were able to jam, deceive, 
German electronic guidance systems in his book The Wiz- 


or otherwise negate 


ard War. 

In 1942, the war in the west shifted to North Africa 
Aileen Clayton and other Y service personnel were tans- 
ferred to that front. Throughout the war in the Mediterra- 
nean, Y service worked closely with the tactical command 
ers. They developed advisory support and intrusion tech- 
niques, ground and airborne jamming systems, as well as 
an extensive beaconing system. Most readers will be sur- 
prised at the sophisticated level electronic combat reached 
during World War II 

Aileen Clayton also shares with us the more personal 
story of a lone female frequently caught in combat zones 
She not only served in front-line areas but also flew mis- 
sions to develop additional collection techniques. Het 
bravery was matched by many others in the Y service who 
doggedly provided the bits of information necessary to 
develop a more complete assessment. Perhaps it is this 
detailing of the routinized work of signals intelligence 
personnel during the war that will be her most important 
contribution to history. It is a story that had not been told 





before and one that is not likely to be improved on in the 
retelling. Nor are we likely to learn more of Aileen Clay- 
ton’s singular experiences, for she has died since the publi- 
cation of this book. 


Lieutenant Colonel Pat O. Clifton, USAF 
Hq ESC 


Kelly AFB, Texas 


The Cavalry of World War II by Janusz Piekalkiewicz. New 


York: Stein and Day, 1980, 256 pages, $25.00 


Phat old saw, “The purpose of the cavalry is to lend tone 
to what would otherwise be a vulgar brawl,’ best summar- 
theme of this book. Purportedly a history of 
mounted combat in World War II, the work is actually 


izes the 


litthe more than a melodramatic chronicle of saber charges 
punctuated by horrific descriptions of butchery. Indeed, its 
extensive collection of photographs is all that commends 
The Cavalry of World War 11 to the serious student 
Beginning with the invasion of Poland, Janusz Piekal 
kiewicz traces ina strict chronological fashion the conven 
tional and partisan operations of horse units in the various 
theaters. This approach severely impairs the continuity of 


the narrative; for example, an account of a Soviet night 
attack is sandwiched between segments describing the final 
actions of the 26th Cavalry in the Philippines. Piekalkic 
wicz further impedes coherence by occasionally failing to 
distinguish between units of the same nationality which 
fought on both sides and by neglecting to note that Ameri 
can use of such terms as “troop” and “squadron” differed 
markedly from European 

Che author also falls short in other respects. He disdains 
footnotes; his bibliography, largely secondary, is almost 
entirely European, an oversight which, incidentally, led to 
inaccuracies in the American Most 


Piekalkiewicz’s romanticism blinds him to the true signifi 


section important 


cance of mounted warfare, a significance far transcending 
the comic opera caricatures he so lovingly depicts 

In fairness it must be stated that the book does perform 
one useful service. After studying The Cavalry of World 
War /I, particularly the photographs, no genuine horse- 
man will regret the passing of the cavalry from the battle 
field, 
work 
four-legged comrades deserve a better epitaph 


but this contribution is insufficient to salvage the 
The gallant troopers of World War II and thei 


Dr. James I 
York we 


Morrison, Ji 
f Penns 


Revolution and Reality: Essays on the Origin and Fate of 
the Soviet System by Bertram D. Wolfe. Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina, 1981, 401 pages, $19.00 
cloth, $11.00 paper 


Who could be better qualified to comment on the Com- 


munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and the Soviet 
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state than one who was an ardent Communist leader and 
knew the Soviet leadership intimately? Perhaps no one 
Bertram Wolfe was such a man, and his 1948 work, Three 
Who Made a Revolution, was acknowledged to have a 
“degree of authority” surpassing all similar works. No 
small wonder since so much of his early life was devoted to 
communism, and he personally knew Stalin, Trotsky, Mo- 
lotov, Bukharin, and many After being disillu- 
sioned, Wolfe dedicated the rest of his life to the study and 
writing of Russian history. He was a Senior Research Fel- 
low at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace when he died 


others 


This most recent collection of Wolfe's writings on the 
Soviet Union was compiled by Lewis Feuer, professor at 
the University of Virginia, who knew Wolfe well. Many of 
the essays included are well known while others have never 
been previously published 

This work is divided into four areas: Russia before the 
Revolution, Lenin and Leninism, Stalin and Stalinism 
and, finally, Totalitarianism: The Longer View. Through 
the coverage of these four broad areas, Wolfe's writings 
provide an insightful examination of prerevolutionary 
Russian society and history through the succeeding de 
cades and where it may be headed. Wolfe believed deeply in 
the importance of personalities in the shaping of history 
and these essays give colorful insights into major Commu 
nist ligures 

Revolution and Reality is a well-written book probably 
best suited for those with some background in Russian 
history or studies. The nonspecialist reader should proba 
bly tackle a more general Russian history before launching 


into this one 


Captain Don Rightmyer 
S et Awarer 


USAF 
Be ng AFB 


(, } 


D« 


David Fraser. New York: Doubleday, 1979, 542 


$12.95 


Blitz by 


pages 


Blit like me 
enough of the Battle of Britain, it isa worthwhile read fora 


isa novel, but for those who can never get 
weekend when more scholarly pursuits are not too pressing 

David Fraser does not exist; itis in facta pseudonym fora 
team of journalist-novelists. The team fabricates situations 
of upper-, middle-, and lower-class accommodation to the 
horrors of the Battle with vivid and real des« ription The 
usual “‘novelisms” are here with doses of love, hate, sex 
and pathos; but also Dowding is here as are Leigh-Mallory 
and Keith Park in characterizations that are both vivid and 
accurate. Leigh-Mallory’s urging mass assault while Park 
urges free maneuver brings a sense of historic realism to the 
novel that helps one through the less persuasive romantic 
entanglements. I recommend this further look at the Brit- 


ish people in “their finest hour 


Kluz, USAF 
of Loeistics 


Major 
fir 


Theodore M 
Force J 
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Black Cat Raiders of WW II by Richard C. Knott. Annapo- 
lis, Maryland: The Nautical and Aviation Publishing 
Company of America, 1981, 198 pages, $17.95. 


Black Cat Raiders is a fast-moving tribute to a forgotten 
group of intrepid warriors who flew the ungainly PBY 
Catalina flying boats against the Japanese in the South 
Pacific. Author Richard C. Knott, a naval aviator with 
more than 1000 hours in Martin Marlin flying boats, 
chronicles a story of leadership and courage that is well 
researched and very readable 

Captain Knott follows the trail of the Cats from the dark 
days of 1941 and 1942 until early 1945. He describes the 
early efforts, using agonizingly 
against Japanese warships, which resulted in the loss of 
practically all of the combatant Cats. Most of the action 
took place in the Solomon Islands from some exotic- 


slow daylight attacks 


sounding airfields (Espiritu Santo, New Caledonia, Lu- 
unhealthy 
flown by ailing 


ganville, etc.) with very unexoti environ- 
ments, causing many missions to be 
aircrews. 

In addition to their attack role, the PBYs had an enviable 
record of air-sea rescues and evacuations, particularly the 
hair-raising rescue of selected personnel from Corregidor 
With the arrival of airborne radar in 1942, the Catalinas 
switched to a night-attack role, flying blacked-out birds, 
hunting from dusk to dawn, and returning to cover at first 
light. This new role proved to be deadly and resulted in the 
disabling and sinking of thousands of tons of Japanese 
vessels 

Black Cat Raiders is recommended for students of avia- 
tion history and admirers of the indomitable spirit that kept 
the American flag flying through the hardships of war in 
the Pacific. 


Lieutenant! Colonel David L. Peebles, USAT 
Lackland AFB, Texas 


The Air Force Communications Command: Providing the 
Reins of Command, 1938-1981, An Illustrated History 
edited by Thomas S. Snyder. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1981, 231 pages, $3.75. 


The Air Force Communications Command (AFCC) 
prides itself on being the first in and the last out of an area. 
They were among the first contingent into Japan to estab- 
lish an occupation force following the Japanese surrender. 
When the last U.S. forces left Vietnam, members of AFCC 
turned out the lights. Most command histories are about as 
exciting to read as last year’s telephone book. The AFCC 
historical office, however, has put together a fairly readable 
and interesting story of the growth of AFCC. From a small 
outfit providing weather flight information, it has ex- 
panded into a highly complex global communications 
command. The book, which is liberally illustrated with 
photographs, provides an excellent reference work on the 
development of communications service in the Air Force. 


Lieutenant Colonel Pat O. Clifton, USAF 
San Antonio, Texas 


Soviet Leadership in Transition by Jerry F. Hough. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1980, 175 pages, 
$11.95. 


An analysis of generation and generational changes 
within the various Soviet hierarchies is the subject of Jerry 
F. Hough's Soviet Leadership in Transition. Hough, 
professor of political science at Duke University, used 
resource materials in Moscow to prepare the study. He 
divides the population of the Soviet Union into four 
generations: the Brezhnev generation, 1900-09 birth date; 
the 1910-18 generation; the wartime generation, 1918-25 
birth date; and the postwar generation, those born after 
1925. Hough focuses on the formative years of each group. 
Concluding that a generational gap does exist, Hough 
proceeds to cite several examples and reasons why such a 
gap came into being. The problem, as the author views it, 1s 
one of changing conditions within the U.S.S.R. withouta 
change of priorities on the part of the leadership. This is 
explained by the age factor within the Politburo, which, in 
turn, has an impact on the political and administrative 
functionaries, the military, the foreign policy establish- 
ment, economic reform, and institutions of the Soviet 
Union. 

The impact of this generational gap upon U.S.-Soviet 
relations, Hough concluded, is realand ‘ll continue to be 
an important factor in the future 


Dr. Robert G. Mangrum 
Howard Payne University 
Brownwood, Texas 


Strategic Military Deception edited by Donald C. Daniel 
and Katherine L. Herbig. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1982, 378 pages, $32.50 


This collection of sixteen essays originated with a multi- 
disciplinary research group founded at the Naval Postgradu- 
ate School in 1979. A ‘Deception Working Group,” which 
consisted of political scientists, historians, psychologists, 
physicists, and systems engineers produced individual 
theoretical essays on strategic military deception. These 
seven essays comprise Part I of the volume and address such 
topics as propositions on military deception, cognitive 
factors in deception and counterdeception, an organization 
approach to strategic deception, deception with acommuni- 
cations theory framework, deception in a game theoretical 
framework, and a systems view of deception 

Part II consists of eight historical case studies that test the 
validity of the theories in Part I. Three of the short essays 
deal with World War II events, two on deception by the 
Communist Chinese, one on Egypt before the Yom Kippur 
War, and one on the Soviet Union during the invasions of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 and Afghanistan in 1979. The lead 
essay of the section is a statistical analysis of 93 individual 
cases of military deception. Most of the studies are by Naval 
Postgraduate School faculty members with a few by outside 
experts. Clearly, this section is the most interesting part of 
the book. 





The concluding section is an essay by the editors. It 
analyzes the validity of the theoretical constructs presented 
in light of the case studies, and it specifies areas for further 
exploration. 

In such brief treatment, one cannot evaluate the individ- 
ual contributions. It must suffice to remark that this is a 
volume for a limited audience. Many of the essays are 
interesting, but they are too brief and specialized to be of 
general value. For those with a specific concern for the 
subject, however, this volume can be useful. 


Dr. Joe P. Dunn 


Converse College 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


A Hollow Threat: Strategic Air Power and Containment 
before Korea by Harry R. Borowski. Westport, Connecti- 
cut: Greenwood Press, 1982, 246 pages, $27.50. 


Orthodox analysis of the 1945-50 period, as the Cold War 
was unfolding, has generally held that the major factor 
inhibiting a Soviet invasion of war-torn Western Europe 
was the United States monopoly on nuclear weapons and 
the capacity of the United States to deliver atomic bombs 
against targets in the Soviet Union. Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry R. Borowski, Director of Military History at the Air 
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Force Academy, questions that assumption in this im- 
portant little volume. Looking extensively at the record 
and making thorough use of primary documents, he 
contends that this supposed ability was really a “hollow 
threat.” 

Borowski’s argument and evidence are painstakingly 
and convincingly presented: throughout the period, the 
strategic air arm was underfunded and lacked adequate 
equipment, trained personnel, and organizational leader- 
ship to carry out more than a token atomic attack on Soviet 
soil. According to the author, the situation improved 
markedly after General Curtis LeMay took over the Stra- 
tegic Air Command but required the Korean War to 
remedy completely. 

Borowski describes the situation carefully and well, but 
the book still has shortcomings. Basically, he fails to 
analyze what difference his conclusions make. If the Soviets 
were not deterred by American air power, then what did 
deter them? The author raises this question inthe Epilogue 
but consigns it to “future historians.’’ His chapter on 
LeMay (‘LeMay the Architect’) wanders from his central 
point (by overdescribing the general's revamping of SAC) 
and approaches heroic history. Despite these failings, 
Borowski's thesis is important and well worth considering. 


Dr. Donald M. Snow 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
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Joseph D. Douglass, Jr. (B.E.F.. M.S.. and 
Ph.D., Cornell University), is Scientific Advi 
sor at IRT Corporation, McLean, Virginia 
His previous positions include Director of the 
Policy and Strategy Analysis Division, System 
Planning Corporation; Deputy Director of the 
Tactical Technology Office, Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency; and posts with the 
Institute for Defense Analyses, the Research 
Triangle Institute, and Sandia Corporation 

Dr. Douglass is author of Sowet Military Strat 
egy in Europe (1980), Soviet Strate yr Nu 

lear War with Amoretta M. Hoeber (1979 

The Soviet Theater Nuclear Offens: 1976 


and other books and articles 


Colonel Nicholas H. Fritz, Jr. (USAFA:; M.S 
Air Force Institute of Technology ), ts Director 
of Projects, B-IB System Program Office 
Aeronautical Systems Division, Wright-Patier 
son AFB, Ohio. He has served on the Air Staff 
is a strategy and policy analyst, as a B-52 
commander in the Strategin Air Command 
and previously in the B-1 System Program 
Office from 1972 to 1976. Colonel Fritz is a 
graduate of Squadron Officer School and the 
National War College 
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Herbert A. Johnson (A.B., Columbia Univer 
sity, LL.B., New York Law School; M.A 
Ph.D., Columbia University) is Professor of 
History and Law at the Universit, of South 
Carolina, Columbia, and a mobilization as 
sistant to the Deputy Chief of Air Force His 
tory, Office of Air Force History, Washington 
D.C. Dr. Johnson was editor of The Papers of 
John Marshall, 1967-77 


Major General Howard M. Estes, Jr., USAF 
Ret) (U.S. Naval Academy; Ph.D., University 
of Michigan) is Director of Strategic Analysis 
for the BDM Corporation, McLean, Virginia 
He retired in 1980 after 30 years as an Air Force 
officer. His service included tours at the Au 
Force Academy, the Air Staff, Air Force Sys 
tems Command, Air Force Logistics Com 
mand and, most recently, at the National S¢ 

curity Agency. General Estes is a graduate of 
the Armed Forces Staff College and the Indus 
trial College of the Armed Forces 





Commander James J. Tritten, USN (B.A 
American University; M.A., Florida State Uni 
versity), is a student at the U.S. Navy Post 
graduate School Detachment, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. As a naval 
iviator he served in a carrier-based air anti 
submarine squadron. Commander Tritten has 
published articles in military journals, in 
cluding U.S. Naval Institute Py eding 
Naval War College Revie and Militar 
Re 
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Colonel Walter J. Boyne, USAF (Ret) (B.S 
University of California; M.B.A., University 
of Pittsburgh), is Assistant Director of the Na 
tional Air and Space Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. He retired from 
the Air Force in 1974 after 23 years of service 
ind 5000 flying hours in a score of different 
aircratt. Colonel Boyne has written five books 
has published 200 articles on aviation sub 
jects, and is a previous contributor to the 


Revieu 





Colonel Joseph H. Stodder, USAFR (Ret 
B.A., Spring Hill College; M.A., Loyola Uni 
versity of Los Angeles; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California), isa professor of English 
at California State Polytechnic University 
Pomona, and he serves as a consultant with 
the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Cali 
fornia. Colonel Stodder held a mobilization 
assignment in the Western Hemisphere Divi 
sion, Hq USAF, and was a tactical and stra 
tegic airlift pilot with additional duty as liai 
son officer at the USAF Academy. Colonel 
Stodder is a previous contributor to the R 
ind a graduate of Air War College and 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Kenneth C, Stoehrmann (USAF A; M.A., Flet 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy and Uni 
versity of North Colorado) is Associate Man 
ager, Foreign Force Employment, BDM Cor 
poration, McLean, Virginia. In the Air Force 
he was a political science instructor, USAT 
Academy; he continues in the Air Force Re 
serve. Stoehrmann has published award-win 
ning articles in the Review and in other mil 


itary journals 
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Texas AXM University; D.B.A., Universit 

Colorado) is Professor and Acting Head of the 
Department of Behavioral Sciences and Lead 
ership at the USAF Academy. His previou 
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Lieutenant Colonel Dennis M. Drew (B.A., 
Willamette University; M.S., University of 
Wyoming) is Chief, Warfare Studies Division, 
Air Command and Staff College. He has 
served as missile combat crew commander and 
wing missile staff officer and at Hq SAC with 
duties on the CINCSAC Battle Staff. Colonel 
Drew is a graduate of Squadron Officer School 
and Air War College and a Distinguished 
Graduate of Air Command and Staff College 
He isa previous contributor to the Review and 
was the Second-Prize Winner in the first Ira € 
Eaker Essay Competition 





James H. Toner (B.A., Saint Anselm's Col- 
lege; M.A., The College of William and Mary; 
Ph.D., University of Notre Dame) is Associate 
Professor of Government at Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vermont, and a fellow of the 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed Forces 
and Society. He has been an assistant professor 
at Notre Dame, an officer in the U.S. Army 

and a General Douglas MacArthur Statesman 
scholar. His writings have appeared in Mili- 
tary Review, International Review of History 
and Politics, Naval War College Review, Pa- 
rameters, Review of Politics, and frequently in 
the Revieu 


Paul R. Schratz (U.S. Naval Academy; M.A 

Boston University; Ph.D., Ohio State Univer- 
sity) has been a research scholar for both the 
Naval War College and Air War College. Asa 
captain in the U.S. Navy, he served in subma- 
rines and in policy planning in Washington 
Dr. Schratz has served as editor or contributor 
to a dozen books on national security and de- 
fense policy, Director of International Studies 
at the University of Missouri, a member of the 
White House-Congressional Commission on 
Foreign Policy, and a guest scholar at the 
Brookings Institution. He is a previous con 
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Lawrence H. Suid (B.A., Western Reserve 
University; Ph.D., Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) is a contract historian for the Depart 
ment of Defense. Dr. Suid is the author of Guts 
and Glory (1978). His doctoral dissertation 
was on Hollywood and the movies of the Viet- 
nam era 

Ernest L. Warren (B.S., M.Ed., Alabama State 
University) is a history instructor at Auburn 
University at Montgomery, Alabama. He was 
previously Head of the History Department at 
Jefferson Davis High School, Montgomery 
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Survivability in Europe: Can USAFE Survive and Fight?” by Major Stephen 
C. Hall, USAF, and “Eisenhower: A Reputation in Transition” by David 
Maclsaac, Airpower Research Institute (AU) as the outstanding articles in 
the September-October 1982 issue of the Review. 
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